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FOREWORD 


The forest of Vanuatu covers 90% of the country but is poorly stocked and restricted in its 
species composition compared to its neighbours, Solomon Islands, Fiji and Papua New Guinea. 
This is due to the country’s geographical position, its relative geological youth, and continuous 
degradation by tropical cyclones. 

However, the people of Vanuatu have for many centuries seen the forests as their traditional 
life bank for a range of subsistence products. The forests continue to play an important role in 
the livelihood of the rural people who make up 80% of the nation’s population. Despite the 
poor stocking and restricted species composition, its commercial value has a significant impact 
on the country’s economy. 

The Government of Vanuatu, in its development of the Forestry Sector, has been constrained 
by inadequate knowledge of the natural resource base. Such knowledge is fundamental, so in 
addition to the National Forest Resources Inventory Project the Forest Botany/Ethnobotany 
project was undertaken, focussing on local trees and the traditional uses made of them. 

A Guide to the Common Trees of Vanuatu contains much new information and is intended 
to meet the needs of the agriculturalist, forestry extension worker, science teachers and the 
interested general public. This guide draws on the valuable earlier work Some common trees of 
the New Hebrides by Sheila Gowers, which it now replaces. 

With increased emphasis placed on sustainable management of natural forests, and on 
meeting the subsistence forestry requirements of the local people, the guide provides much 
valuable background information, and additionally acts as a basis for further investigations. It is 
a valuable handbook for identifying and understanding trees and shrubs in Vanuatu. 

All are encouraged to study this guide, and to practice careful and sustainable management, 
so that our forests may remain a valuable resource to be enjoyed by all future generations. 



Leonard Buie 
Director 

Department of Forestry 
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INTRODUCTION 




INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Vanuatu is essentially a forested country, 
and most of the ni-Vanuatu still depend on the 
forest, both directly for the many useful 
products it provides, and indirectly by 
gardening the land it protects and nourishes. 
The native trees are vital to the livelihoods of 
the rural communities as they provide such 
necessities as wood for construction and fuel; 
fruits, nuts and leaves for food; and many 
other items used in the preparation of 
medicines, poisons, dyes, and numerous other 
products. Centuries of dependence on the 
forest has resulted in the accumulation of a 
great deal of traditional knowledge of the uses 
and properties of the native trees. Most of the 
fruit and nut trees, for example, have many 
named varieties indicating a long history of 
selection and domestication. This example 
clearly illustrates the value of traditional 
knowledge as it may be of direct relevance to 
modern agricultural efforts to improve 
production. Trees also have a wider 
agricultural significance in covering and 
stabilising garden land left to revert to bush 
during the fallow period. The pioneer species 
which colonise open ground are important in 
restoring the fertility of the land, and are also 
widely used as a source of fuel and 
construction wood. In some areas selected 
pioneer trees are managed, to varying degrees, 
to produce a stock of useful wood from the 
garden fallows. Local management practises 
of this sort have clear potential for 
intensifying subsistence production, 
particularly in areas beginning to experience 
shortages of wood. The native trees, and the 
traditional knowledge of their properties and 
uses are important assets in the continuing 
development of Vanuatu’s natural resources. 


This Guide has been produced in response 
to a practical need for a field guide to the 
common trees, with information on their 
commercial and traditional uses. It is intended 
to cover four main areas. 

Firstly, to produce a field guide to 
Vanuatu’s commonest and most widely used, 
or otherwise important trees and shrubs, with 
particular reference to those found in and 
around gardens and villages. The field guide 


comprises a key, and fully illustrated 
descriptions for 100 selected species in 43 
families, with notes on their regeneration 
requirements, habitat and distribution, where 
known. General family descriptions and a list 
of easily recognised characteristic features, 
are also provided as aids to the identification 
of the selected trees, and of other related 
species within each family. 

Secondly, to record the principal useful 
trees, and the products for which they are 
used. Thus in addition to the common timber 
trees, others are included as examples of the 
major traditional use classes. Particular 
emphasis is given to the pioneer species 
which colonise garden areas during fallow 
periods, as they are significant both as sources 
of wood and many other products, and in 
restoring the agricultural potential of the land. 
A table of the main use classes is provided, 
and although not exhaustive, is designed to 
illustrate the breadth of the traditional uses of 
native trees. 

The third aim is to provide lists of ni- 
Vanuatu names for some of the commonest 
trees and shrubs; principally as a means of 
identifying and referring to trees in the field, 
but also in recognition of their value as a 
cultural resource. Owing to Vanuatu’s great 
cultural and linguistic diversity, it has only 
been possible to provide short lists of the 
commonest trees for most of the larger 
islands, with more detailed lists for a few 
selected areas. The lists included in this guide 
are expansions of earlier records compiled by 
Gowers (1976) and Johnson (1971), and are in 
turn intended to be the basis for future 
expansion and improvement. 

The fourth objective is to provide a 
provisional checklist of the native trees and 
shrubs, both as a reference for botanists, 
foresters and agriculturalists, and as an 
indication of the information currently 
available in Vanuatu. The list is based entirely 
on new material collected during the Forest 
Botany Project, and on previous collections 
held in the national herbarium in Port Vila. As 
a thorough review of the material held in 
herbaria overseas was not possible, the list is 
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almost certainly incomplete and variously 
deficient of the most up to date taxonomic 
revisions and synonymy. These reservations 
not withstanding, the list is included to serve 
as an interim working data base until it can be 
thoroughly revised. 

As the guide is intended to be used at 
various levels by the Department of Forestry, 
secondary schools and interested laymen, the 
use of technical terms has been kept to a 
minimum. However, the use of some 
specialist terms is inevitable where ordinary 
English words are lacking, and once learned 
these are useful additions to the forester’s 
vocabulary. Similarly, while scientific names 
may seem confusing at first, they are included 
as they are essential references for 
international communication and scientific 
study. Botanical classification is not an 
arbitrary arrangement, but an attempt to 
describe natural plant groups and their 
relationships to one another. Thus the trees 


included in the guide are arranged by their 
respective genera and families so that users 
may become familiar with their common 
features, and thereby recognise related species 
in the forest. 

In many parts of the world the value of 
traditional knowledge of the environment is 
being recognised, just as much of it is being 
lost for one reason or another. While custom 
is still very strong in Vanuatu, the processes 
of change and development have made some 
inroads into the strength of rural traditions. As 
well as having a valuable functional role in 
the development of Forestry and Agriculture, 
ethnobotanical knowledge is also worth 
preserving as a cultural and educational 
resource in its own right. While not one of the 
primary objectives of the Forest Botany 
Project, or of this guide, I hope that some of 
the traditional knowledge of the forest will 
have been strengthened by passing from the 
oral tradition into that of the written word. 
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HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE 


The following sections outline the contents of the guide, and explain how each of the parts 
may be used. The conventions of botanical classification and nomenclature are also explained in 
some detail, as they are often considered to be a source of confusion amongst practical foresters 
and agriculturalists. 


THE FIELD GUIDE - PART II 

The Field Guide in Part II is a guide to the 
identification of the most widespread, 
commonly used, or otherwise important 
native trees. One hundred species of trees and 
shrubs in forty three families are included, 
representing many of the principal families 
and genera known from Vanuatu. 

The Descriptive Text 

All the trees are listed alphabetically by 
family, genus and species. Each family has a 
short introduction listing all the genera and 
species known from Vanuatu, and the 
common features of tree form, bark, leaves 
etc. which may be used as aids to identifying 
them in the field. The selected trees are then 
fully described with illustrations of a leafy 
twig, and where appropriate, details of the 
flowers and fruit. A full account of the format 
and terms of the descriptions is given at the 
beginning of Part II. 

The Field Key 

Further to the family and species 
descriptions a field key is provided to help 
identify trees in the forest. The key is based 
on distinctive features of tree form, bark and 
leaves which may be easily observed at any 
time of the year, rather than on details of the 
flowers and fruits, which are often not 
available. The key works by separating trees 
into successively smaller groups on the basis 
of these features, until the name of a single 
genus or species is reached. Once a 
provisional identification is made using the 
key, the genus or species can be located and 
checked in part II. 

Distinctive Features 

In the same way that the trees of some 
families may be identified by one or more 
characteristic features, there are a number of 
distinctive features which can be used to 
identify certain families and genera. Some of 
these features are common to a number of 
groups, e.g. white latex occurs in the cut bark 


of some Euphorbiaceae, and most Moraceae 
and Sapotaceae. However, others are specific 
to certain genera or species, e.g. the 
distinctive smell in the cut bark of the 
Stinkwoods ( Dysoxylum , Meliaceae), or 
Alphitonia (Rhamnaceae). The most obvious 
of these characters are listed in the Distinctive 
Features section, and may be used as a quick 
guide to the families and genera in which they 
occur. 


NI-VANUATU NAMES 

PART III 

As most tree and shrub species have 
unique ni-Vanuatu names they may be used as 
a quick and easy guide to identification. 
However, owing to Vanuatu’s great cultural 
diversity most islands have more than one 
language, and these generally have quite 
different plant names, even for common 
species. To complicate matters further many 
languages have considerable dialectic, that is 
accent or pronunciation differences, across 
their range. For these reasons it is always 
useful to have a local ni-Vanuatu guide in the 
field for his knowledge of both the local 
names, and of the distinctive features by 
which they identify trees. 

A list of all the recorded names is given for 
each of the fully described species in Part II; 
these are listed by island in order from north 
to south. These lists may be used as checks on 
the written and illustrated descriptions, and as 
a quick means of identification thereafter. 

A complete list of all the native trees and 
shrubs for which local names have been 
recorded is included in Part III. The local 
names are listed alphabetically by language 
area for each island, and each entry has a 
corresponding scientific name and family 
code. Thus a tree not included in Part II, may 
be identified by checking the local name in 
the appropriate list in Part III to find the 
scientific name. In some cases it is possible to 
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check the identification further by using the 
scientific family code to refer to the relevant 
family description in the descriptive text. Any 
distinctive features of the tree in question may 
also be checked in the Distinctive Features 
section in Part II for a guide to the correct 
family or genus. 

It should be noted that the lists of ni- 
Vanuatu names are far from comprehensive. 
Detailed accounts are provided for selected 
areas, with shorter lists covering the 
commonest trees in parts of the larger central 
islands, but most languages are under 
represented, and many are not covered at all. 

A full account of the use, spelling and 
pronunciation of ni-Vanuatu names is given at 
the beginning of Part III. Blank space is also 
provided for users to enter their own lists. 

BISLAMA NAMES 

Bislama, the Vanuatu pidgin English, is the 
lingua franca of Vanuatu. It is used 
throughout the country, but being a relatively 
modern language derived from English it 
lacks many words to do with the forest and 
gardening, and in particular plant and animal 
names. However, some of the commonest 
trees do have Bislama names and these are 
given where they are widely understood. It 
should be noted that some Bislama names are 
used rather loosely for several different trees, 
e.g. White wood applies to Endospermum 
medullosum and less commonly to 
Alphitonia zizyphoides. Other names may 
confuse foreigners by suggesting relationships 
between unrelated species, e.g. the coastal tree 
Cordia subcordata is called Burao blong 
solwota even though it is much less similar to 
Burao ( Hibiscus tiliaceus) than Burao’s near 
relative Thespesia populnea which also 
grows by the sea. Similarly, the term natora is 
used to describe any hard wood, or more 
specifically the heart wood of certain trees, 
>ut is also used as the specific name for Intsia 
bijuga. 

BOTANICAL 

CLASSIFICATION 

Botanical classification is the system by 
which botanists and other natural scientists 
place plants into naturally related, ordered 
groups. This system is like a family tree 


where the trunk represents the whole plant 
kingdom, and each branch represents the 
division of plants into progressively more 
closely related groups, ultimately ending in 
single species. In botany the science of 
ordering plants into related groups, called 
taxonomy, is essentially based on apparent 
relationships (similarities) in the reproductive 
organs of plants, which in the flowering plants 
are the flowers and fruits. 

The basic unit of plant classification, or the 
highest point on the family tree, is the species. 
A species may be defined as any number of 
individual plants which share common 
reproductive and vegetative features, and 
which may breed together to produce 
offspring of the same kind. Individual plants 
within a species which vary in some way from 
the normal, but which may still breed with 
other members of the species, are called 
varieties. For example, the Navele 
{Barringtonia edulis) is a species, which has 
varieties with red or green fruits. 

A collection of species which are clearly 
closely related by similarities in the flowers, 
and in most cases by other features, are 
considered to form a natural group called a 
genus. Thus Navele (Barringtonia edulis ), 
Wild Navele ( Barringtonia racemosa) and 
the Fish Poison tree (Barringtonia asiatica) 
are three closely related species which have 
similar flowers, fruits and other features, and 
are all grouped together in the genus 
Barringtonia. Just as species are grouped into 
genera, genera are placed into larger groups 
called families. Families are also grouped into 
larger assemblages called orders, and orders 
into divisions, and so on to the level of plant 
kingdom, but these higher divisions do not 
concern us here. 

Just as botanical classification has one 
standardised system, there is also a 
universally accepted system and language for 
scientific names. 


SCIENTIFIC NAMES 

A common seashore tree such as Burao 
blong solwota ( Cordia subcordata) which 
grows throughout Melanesia may have up io 
50 different names in Vanuatu, and doubtless 
many more between New Caledonia, Fiji and 
Papua New Guinea. While the Bislama name 
is common to Vanuatu, it is not understood in 
the rest of Melanesia, or in other parts of the 
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world. 

In order to avoid the confusion of different 
local names and languages, natural scientists 
developed a universally acceptable binomial 
(two-part) system of scientific plant names. 
This system uses two dead European 
languages, Latin and ancient Greek, which 
have long been used in scientific writings, and 
have the advantage of remaining unchanged 
over time. This system has been in use for 
over 100 years, and most known plants now 
have one unique name acknowledged and 
used by scientists all over the world. 

The scientific name of a plant consists of 
two parts; the generic name which starts with 
a capital letter, followed by the specific name, 
e.g. Barringtonia edulis. The closely related 
Wild Navele and Fish Poison tree also have 
the same generic name, Barringtonia , but can 
not have the same specific name. Although 
the Latin and ancient Greek languages are 
dead, the words used in plant names are not 
without meaning. The generic name may 
describe some feature of the genus, recall a 
native name, or be called in honour of some 
person, often the first European to find the 
plant. The specific names are derived in the 
same way, but are more often descriptive of 
some feature of the plant to which they apply. 
Thus in the case of Navele, Barringtoriia is 
named after D. Barrington, a British 
naturalist, and edulis means edible, or good to 
eat, and refers to the edible nuts. The 
meanings of Latin names are given where 
possible. 

To be complete the scientific name should 
be followed by the full or abbreviated name 
of the person(s) responsible for the original 
published description of the plant. Navele is 
thus Barringtonia edulis Seeman, or in 
abbreviated form Seem., who was the original 
author. The authorities are added for 
specialists, but may be ignored for all 
practical purposes. 

The scientific names of families are 
derived from the name of the type genus 
within the family, with the addition of the 
letters aceae at the end. Thus the Myristica, 
or Nutmeg family is called-the Myristicaceae. 

THE CHECK LISTS - PART IV 

The checklists are intended to fulfil two 
functions; to list all the trees and shrubs 
currently known from Vanuatu, as well as 


their traditional and commercial uses, where 
these have been recorded. 

Check list of Major Use Classes 

This section consists of a table listing the 
principal trees and shrubs used for a variety of 
traditional products. The table lists all the 
species under use classes, e.g. edible fruits 
and nuts, and may be used as a quick 
reference to the trees and shrubs used for each 
particular product. As many of the species 
have multiple or secondary uses, these are 
also noted. An explanation of the table format 
and use class codes is given in the 
introduction to part IV. 

Check list of Trees and Shrubs 

A provisional checklist of the native trees 
and shrubs is provided for foresters and 
botanists. For ease of reference the species are 
arranged alphabetically by genus, and each 
entry has a corresponding family code. As the 
list was based entirely on specimens and 
records held in Vanuatu it is certainly 
incomplete, and should be considered as 
indicative rather than definitive. 

As well as botanical information, the list 
also includes Bislama names, and summary 
notes on the major and secondary uses of each 
species. 


THE PORT VILA 
HERBARIUM 

Where a tree can not be identified in the 
field, or an authoritative determination is 
required, one or two specimens should be 
collected and sent to the Port Vila Herbarium. 
The herbarium is like a library of the plants of 
Vanuatu where authentic specimens (pressed 
and dried leafy twigs with flowers and / or 
fruits) of all the currently known species are 
housed. These are kept as a permanent 
reference for scientific study, and to identify 
new collections. 

New specimens collected for identification 
should include a leafy twig and flowers or 
fruits where available. They must be properly 
pressed for transit, and should be 
accompanied by a few notes on the general 
appearance of the tree, including details of the 
bark and slash, and an accurate description of 
the locality where it was collected. 
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THE FLORA OF VANUATU 

Vanuatu is part of Melanesia, the 
collective name for the islands of the south 
west Pacific Ocean, which includes the 
Solomon and Santa Cruz Islands to the north 
west, New Caledonia to the south west, and 
Fiji, Samoa and Tonga to the east. Stretching 
between 13° and 20° south, the group has a 
moist tropical climate, and is largely covered 
with evergreen forests. However, as extensive 
and luxuriant as they are, Vanuatu’s forests 
are generally lacking in diversity, and are 
poorly stocked with trees of commercial 
timber size, by comparison with Solomon 
Islands and Papua New Guinea. The 
explanation of this paucity is considered to lie 
in the geological youth of the islands, their 
geographical isolation, and the destructive 
effects of regular hurricanes. 

Melanesia is a great eastward extension of 
the Indonesian archipelago which stretches 
from Malaysia to Papua New Guinea. This 
area, known by botanists as Malesia, is one of 
the greatest centres of plant diversity on earth. 
Studies of the Melanesian flora have shown 
that it is essentially Malesian in origin, and 
that the plants must have migrated south and 
eastwards from one group to another. 
Comparisons of Vanuatu’s flora with that of 
neighbouring groups have shown that it is 
largely derived from that of the Solomons, 
with some elements from Fiji, and very few 
from Australia or New Caledonia (Chew 
1975). However, despite the fact that Vanuatu 
lies more or less in the middle of Melanesia, it 
is floristically less diverse than the other 
groups in the region. This is evidenced by the 
fact that Vanuatu has fewer families and 
genera, and a much lower level of endemism 
than the Solomons, Fiji or New Caledonia. 
Moreover, those families which are well 
represented have a high proportion of 
elements with very wide geographical ranges 
of distribution. All of these facts suggest that 
Vanuatu has a young immigrant flora, and 
that the colonisation of the group has taken 
place very rapidly in recent times. 

This view is supported by geological 
surveys carried out by Mallick (1975), and 
others, which have revealed that Vanuatu is 
much the youngest of the Melanesian island 
groups. Approximately 90% of the present 
land area has arisen in the last 1.5 million 
years, which given the sea distances involved, 
is a very short period for colonisation to have 


taken place. Some scientists believe that long 
distance trans-oceanic migration is possible 
by seed dispersal on floating logs, on 
hurricane force winds, and via birds and bats. 
However, others believe that these routes 
would not adequately account for the speed of 
the colonisation generally, and for some taxa 
in particular. They have suggested that there 
must have been a greater land area in the past, 
probably in the form of more islands, over 
which the plants could have migrated. 
However, studies of the ocean floor have 
revealed no plausible areas for the suggested 
’land bridge’, and so the theory seems 
unlikely. 

During this short history there has been 
little time for the group to develop a 
distinctive flora of its own. As mentioned 
above the level of endemism is relatively low; 
there being no family, and very few generic 
endemics. Only at the species level has some 
degree of speciation occurred. Chew’s (1975) 
assessment of the records gave an 
approximate figure of 20% species- 
endemism, but qualified this figure by 
suggesting that the level might be nearer 15% 
once taxonomic revisions had removed taxa 
conspecific with species elsewhere in 
Melanesia. 

One possible consequence of the paucity of 
diversity is that many species appear to have 
great ecological amplitudes, that is they may 
be found in a wide range of habitat types. 
Geniostoma rupestre (Loganiaceae), for 
example, can be found in disturbed thickets at 
sea level, on denuded grass covered slopes at 
middle elevations, and in the understorey of 
open montane forest on the highest peaks. 
The widespread breadth of ecological 
amplitude makes it harder to distinguish 
different forest types, or discrete altitudinal 
zones, than in the richer forests of northern 
Melanesia or Malesia. Another interesting 
feature of the altitudinal zonation is that it is 
very much compressed compared to the 
Solomons or Papua New Guinea, presumably 
because of the higher southern latitude of the 
group. This is illustrated by considering the 
altitudinal ranges of two of the dominant 
upland genera, Metrosideros and 
Weinmannia, which are rarely found below 
500 m. in the Banks group, but may be found 
at 50 m. in Aneityum. The latitudinal position 
and spread of the group also accounts for 
considerable climatic variation between, say, 
Tafea and the Banks islands. Whereas the 
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north has a more equatorial climate, the south 
experiences a marked dry season during the 
southern winter months of June - October. 
This has resulted in the development of a dry, 
or mixed deciduous forest type. 

A full account of the origins and 
phytogeographical relations of the Vanuatu 
flora can be found in the Royal Society’s 
report on the New Hebrides expedition 
(1971). 

VEGETATION TYPES 

Within Vanuatu the flora may be divided 
into broad vegetation types differing in 
composition, structure and appearance, which 
are determined by the environmental 
conditions in which they occur. These can be 
sub-divided into two groups; climax or 
primary types, which are apparently stable, 
self perpetuating communities, and, sub¬ 
climax or secondary types, which are unstable 
transitional communities. The primary types 
include mangroves and coastal swamps, the 
seashore forest, mixed deciduous lowland 
forest, moist lowland forest, and montane 
forest. The secondary types are largely a 
product of human influence, and include 
grasslands and various other formations 
collectively called secondary vegetation. 

Mangroves and Coastal Swamps 

Few islands have any significant areas of 
mangroves or swamps as most lack coastal 
shelves or large areas of land lying at sea 
level. The largest area of more or less 
continuous mangrove forest lies along the 
eastern and southern shores of Malekula, 
from Bushmans Bay to Wintoua. 

The area between the seaward fringe and the 
high tide mark is dominated by Bruguiera 
spp., Rhizophora spp. and Ceriops tagal, with 
occasional stands of Sonneratia alba and 
Avicennia marina. These species give way 
around the high water mark to others which 
grow in the brackish or fresh water of beach 
slacks or river estuaries. These include 
Sonneratia caseolaris, Xylocarpus 
granatum, and Barringtonia procera. 

The Seashore Forest 

Variously described as the littoral strip or 
strand flora, these forests are found 
throughout the group in a narrow strip along 
the coast, and in dense thickets covering small 


coral atolls. They consist of a discrete group 
of species, most of which are dispersed by 
water, which are so widespread in the Pacific 
and eastern Indian oceans that they are 
sometimes called the Indo-Pacific strand 
flora. Sandy beaches are typically dominated 
by Calophyllum inophyllum, Barringtonia 
asiatica, Hernandia nymphaeifolia and 
Terminalia catappa, whereas Casuarina 
equisetifolia is most common on rocky 
shores. The smaller trees commonly include 
Hibiscus tiliaceus, Cordia subcordata, 
Premna corymbosa, Neisosperma 
oppositifolia and Pandanus spp. In some 
areas much of the strand flora has been 
replaced by coconut plantations, but a thin 
green line usually persists. 


Mixed Deciduous Lowland Forest 

During the southern ’winter’ months of 
June - October the S. E. Trades winds 
predominate, bringing a cooler, drier season 
to the southern and central parts of the group. 
The effects of lower rainfall are amplified in 
places by local topographical, soil and 
bedrock conditions, and are most pronounced 
in the low islands, such as the Shepherds 
group, and the north western parts of the high 
islands which lie in the rainshadow of interior 
mountains. In these areas the forest is 
typically low in stature with an open, rather 
uneven canopy, and is dominated by narrow 
leaved species such as Acacia spirorbis, and 
the larger deciduous trees, Gyrocarpus 
americanus and Garuga floribunda. The 
understorey ranges from dense thickets of 
small trees and shrubs, through to tall stands 
of grass. Although relatively unproductive, 
these forests can be economically significant 
for their stocks of Sandalwood ( Santalum 
austro-caledonicum ), which grows in close 
association with A. spirorbis. In some coastal 
and lowland areas the dry forest and 
grasslands have been replaced by dense, near 
continuous stands of Leucaena 
leucocephala. However, while very invasive 
in these conditions, it does not appear to 
displace moist forest. In somewhat wetter 
areas there is a more or less gradual 
continuum from dry to moist forest. The 
canopy becomes progressively higher and 
more dense, and typically consists of species 
such as Kleinhovia hospita, Dendrocnide 
moroides, Castanospermum australe and 
Antiaris toxic aria. 
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Moist Lowland Forest 

The moist evergreen forests are the natural 
climax vegetation over most of the lowlands 
of Vanuatu, and are the most floristically 
diverse and structurally complicated of the 
forest types. In their natural primary state the 
forests consist of a mosaic of primary and 
secondary types which alternate in a perpetual 
balanced cycle. The climax or primary forest 
species are typically big trees such as 
Syzygium spp., Dysoxylum spp. and 
Pterocarpus indicus in the central islands, 
and Calophyllum neo-ebudicum and Agathis 
macrophylla in Tafea. The understorey 
includes shade tolerant trees such as Dillenia 
spp. and some Litsea spp., with a 
groundstorey of shrubs of which many 
Rubiaceae are typical. When the canopy is 
broken by cyclones or human intervention, 
the ground is colonised by fast growing 
pioneer species. These are replaced in turn by 
late secondary species which are often 
indicative of past disturbance, e.g. 
Elaeocarpus spp., Endospermum 
medullosum, Serianthes spp. and Antiaris 
toxicaria. Substantial areas of the lowland 
forests are maintained in a perpetual 
secondary state by shifting agriculture, or 
have been converted to coconut plantations 
and pastures. Many of the high forest areas 
that remain have high proportions of late 
secondary species. These are perhaps vestiges 
of much more extensive gardens when the 
population was higher in the past, or simply 
the natural product of continual degradation 
by hurricanes. 

Montane Forest 

Owing to the high latitude of the group the 
composition and structure of the forest 
changes rapidly with increasing altitude. This 
effect becomes progressively more 
pronounced in the central and southern 
islands where species normally found above 
500 m. in the Banks group may be found at 
elevations as low as 300 m. in Efate, and 50 
m. in Aneityum. One consequence of this 
altitudinal compression is that there are no 
clear lower montane zones, and the transition 
from lowland to upland types is more or less 
abrupt. The canopy of the montane forest is 
dominated by a few relatively common trees 
including Metrosideros collina, Weinmannia 
spp., Syzygium spp. and Geissois spp.. Most 
of these may rise to 20 m., with open 
spreading crowns on the lower slopes, but are 


small, compact and stunted on the exposed 
ridges and peaks. The understorey includes 
small shrubs such as Vaccinium spp., and 
abundant ferns. The broadleaved vines and 
epiphytes of the lowlands are replaced by 
climbing pandans, and a profusion of 
epiphytic ferns, mosses and orchids which 
cover every available surface. 

Secondary Vegetation 

Secondary vegetation consists of a large 
group of species which occur in a wide range 
of disturbed, sub-climax communities. They 
are well adapted by means of efficient 
dispersal, and other attributes, to colonising 
open ground and occur naturally in forest 
gaps created by storms and hurricanes. 
However, due to the influence of man, 
secondary vegetation is much more 
widespread than in natural ecosystems, and in 
some areas recently introduced exotic weeds 
have taken hold. The grasslands which cover 
small areas of the southern and central islands 
are an example of a degraded ecosystem, 
largely dominated by exotic weeds, which is 
almost certainly the result of years of burning. 
These areas would probably revert to bush if 
the fires were stopped, as certain pioneer 
trees, e.g. Commersonia bartramia, Cordia 
dichotoma and Premna corymbosa, rapidly 
recolonise areas left unburnt. The fast 
growing climber, Merremia, is another 
example of an important, but less permanent 
weed problem. In moist areas it can rapidly 
cover forest damaged by logging or 
hurricanes, and appears to impede the 
regeneration of the forest. The regrowth does 
eventually break through and shade out the 
climber, but the processes which affect this 
release are not fully understood. The most 
significant human influence is the practise of 
shifting cultivation. This system involves 
clearing small areas of the forest for gardens, 
which are cultivated for 2 - 3 years, and then 
allowed to revert to bush for a fallow period 
of 3 or more years. The fallows are rapidly 
colonised by dense stands of pioneer species, 
the composition and frequency of which is 
determined by altitude and soil type. Early 
pioneers include Macaranga spp., Alphitonia 
zizyphoides, Commersonia spp.. Hibiscus 
tiliaceus and various shrubs in the Urticaceae. 
If the fallow is allowed to progress these 
initial species are succeeded by others, of 
which Glochidion spp., Elaeocarpus spp., 
and Ficus spp. are typical. 
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THE DESCRIPTION FORMAT & BOTANICAL TERMS 


THE FIELD GUIDE 


The trees and shrubs included in the guide 
are listed alphabetically by genera within their 
respective families. Each family is introduced 
with a short section describing its global 
distribution and economic importance, 
followed by a summary account of the genera 
and species found in Vanuatu. 

This is followed by a second section 
entitled ’General Features of the Family’, 
which lists features common to the family as a 
whole as a preliminary guide to identification. 
Where the species within a family are clearly 
related by obvious and distinctive features, 
these are worth learning in order to recognise 
related groups in the field. The family 
descriptions are based on species found in 
Vanuatu, and do not apply elsewhere. 

These introductory sections are followed 
by the descriptions and illustrations of 
selected species. For ease of use the 
descriptions follow the same format 
throughout. This consists of short paragraphs 
describing the main vegetative features of the 
trees, as well as notes on their uses, and lists 
of local names. 

In all cases the descriptions refer to typical 
mature trees, growing within their normal 
range, in order to be representative of the 
species as a whole. Users of the guide should 
therefore attempt to find what appears to be a 
typical tree before trying to make an 
identification, as young or obviously 
damaged trees, or those growing in very 
exposed situations, may appear quite different 
in a number of important respects. In 
particular saplings and young trees often lack 
the butt, bole, bark and crown features of 
mature trees, and the leaves may differ 
considerably in size and shape. 


THE DESCRIPTION FORMAT & 
BOTANICAL TERMS 

This section outlines the description 
format, and explains the botanical terms used 
in the text. 

Scientific Name: and Author. 


Derivation: This gives the meaning of the 
scientific name. 

Synonymy: This gives former scientific 
names which were only recently changed, and 
/ or are still in current use. 

Common Names: The Bislama name(s) are 
given first, followed by the English name. 

Habit: This gives a general description of 
the standing tree, and includes details on the 
height, crown, bole and buttresses in the 
following order: 

Height The position of the crown in the 
forest canopy, and the height in metres, of a 
mature tree. 

Crown This describes the general shape, 
form and density of the crown, with 
occasional notes on the appearance of the 
foliage. A number of genera, e.g. Alphitonia, 
Myristica, and most notably Natapoa 
( Terminalia ), have a single leading stem 
which persists from the sapling stage into 
maturity. This growth pattern is called 
monopodial, and is characterised by a single 
straight stem and radial branches, often 
making a long narrow crown. While this even 
appearance is obvious in young trees, 
particularly in Natapoa which has horizontal 
tiers of branches, it is usually harder to see in 
large trees. 

Most trees do not have a single leader, 
even if they appear to do so as saplings, but 
have many which form spreading branches. 
This growth pattern is called sympodial, and 
is characterised by roundish or domed 
crowns, some of which may have distinct sub¬ 
crowns which have a clumped and uneven 
appearance. 

In some species the arrangement or colour 
of the foliage is distinctive from a distance; 
e.g. the long pinnate leaves in clumps at the 
tips of thick twigs in some of the Stinkwoods 
( Dysoxylum ), or the light undersides of the 
leaves of Alphitonia which appear white 
when blown in a wind. The bright colours of 
new flushing leaves, or of those dying before 
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they fall, and the bare aspect of deciduous 
trees, are also noted. 

Bole The shape of the bole, trunk or stem 
of the tree is described. This may be 
cylindrical - of equal width from the base up 
to the first large branches, or tapered - 
becoming narrower towards the crown. The 
bole may be straight, crooked, twisted, or 
convoluted - with an indented, irregular 
surface, or fluted - with more or less narrow 
flanges running up the side, usually near the 
base, e.g. Namambe ( Inocarpus ). The trunk 
below the first large branches is called the 
clear bole by foresters as it is free of 
branches, and the base of the bole is called the 
butt. 

Buttresses are flanges protruding from the 
base of the bole, and are usually very 
distinctive features. In most species which 
have buttresses they are consistent features, 
some of which are more or less constant in 
size and shape in proportion to the tree, e.g. 
Nakatambol ( Dracontomelon ), while others 

BUTTRESS TYPES 


are very variable, e.g. Natapoa ( Terminalia ). 
A few species, e.g. Nakoka ( Bischofia ) may 
or may not have buttresses, but when present 
they are usually low and broad like upward 
extensions of thick roots, and generally occur 
on the tension side of leaning trees. In even 
fewer cases, e.g. Nananara ( Pterocarpus ), the 
buttresses extend up the bole into flute.s. The 
description of the buttresses follows a set 
order which describes the shape and size of 
the flanges. They may be steep (over 45 c ), 
even (approx. 45°), or shallow (under 45°); 
arched or curved; and thick or thin. All of 
these features are illustrated in the figure 
below. The height to which the buttresses 
extend up the bole is usually included. 

Stilt Roots These are true roots sprouting 
from the base of the bole, and differ from 
buttresses in structure and appearance, but 
probably share the same function of support. 
They are most obvious and best known in 
mangrove trees of the coast, but only occur in 
a few genera of inland trees, of which only 
Myristica is common. 




Branched, thick Flying Stilt roots Fluted 
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Bark: The bark surface is an important 
feature for identification as it is often quite 
distinctive, and is always readily accessible. 
However, while some trees have very 
distinctive bark features, most may only be 
distinguished on this character alone by 
detailed reference to a range of broadly 
similar colours and textures. These features 
may vary within a species, and according to 
the condition of the tree, and the environment 
in which it is growing. 

The colour, texture and physical 
appearance of the bark surface is listed for 
mature trees, with occasional notes on 
younger trees. 

The bark may appear to be: 

fissured - with fine, coarse or deep cracks. 
The fissures are generally vertical (running up 
and down the bole), and in some cases 
horizontal, in combination they make a grid 
pattern. 

dippled or dimpled - the bark surface 
covered with flakes or scales. Scaly bark often 
has an uneven surface, and mottled 
appearance where fresh bark is exposed by 
fallen scales, e.g. Nakatambol 
( Dracontomelon ). 

lenticellate - with raised and sometimes 
distinctly coloured protrusions which cover 
the lenticels (breathing pores) of the bark. 
Lenticels may occur in regular or irregular 
patterns, and often occur in, or follow, fissure 
lines. 

peeling or sloughing - this describes the 
pattern in which the old bark is shed, and the 
size and shape of the flakes, scales or strips in 
which it falls away. 

N.B. The colour and the texture of the 
bark should be observed on a part of the bole 
of the tree which is free of lichen and plant 
growth, and not from the buttresses or 
branches as these may have rather different 
features. 

Slash: The slash or blaze is a tangential cut 
through the bark of the bole to reveal the 
inner bark and wood surface features, which 
are as important for identification as the bark 
surface. 

The following features are described: 

Inner bark - The colour(s) of the freshly 
cut bark are listed, starting under the bark 
surface. The colours may be similar 
throughout, change abruptly at some point, or 
grade from one to another. Any additional 


features such as spots, flecks or streaks are 
also noted. In some species the slash colour(s) 
may change on exposure to the air, or rarely, 
in water. This process varies in time and 
extent, but can be useful for identification. 

Exudate - Some species exude a coloured 
sap or latex (melek or wota in Bislama) from 
wounds to the bark, of which the Figs 
(Moraceae) are perhaps the best known. The 
exudate colour, thickness or stickiness, and 
rate of flow are noted. 

Smell - The smell of freshly cut bark is 
distinctive in some species, e.g. the 
Stinkwoods ( Dysoxylum ) which take their 
common name from the strong smell of 
European cabbage ( Brassica ) which most 
people find distasteful. 

Texture - The texture of the bark is noted 
when it is an obvious feature. This may be 
granular - as if made of many fine grains of 
sand, or fibrous; hard or soft; or brittle - as 
when the bark breaks and flies off the bole 
when struck with a bushknife. In most species 
the bark / wood surface is flat and smooth, but 
in a few it is uneven or convoluted, and these 
cases are noted. 

Thickness. This is occasionally noted 
where the bark is remarkably thin or thick. 


Wood: Mature trees have two zones in the 
wood of the bole and major branches. The 
outer layer of living wood conducts the water 
from the roots to the crown, and is called the 
sapwood. The inner core is of dead wood 
which provides the structural support of the 
tree, and is called the heartwood. As the tree 
grows and the bole expands in girth, layers of 
sapwood are converted into heartwood, so 
that the thickness of the sapwood remains 
more or less constant while the heartwood 
increases over time. The sapwood is generally 
white or pale in colour, and merges abruptly 
or gradually into the heartwood. In many 
species the heartwood is darker in colour, and 
is generally harder and more resistant to 
decay. 

Twigs: The twigs are described where they 
have distinctive features. These include the 
arrangement or branching habit of the twigs; 
their size and thickness; the colour of the bark 
and / or lenticels; the arrangement of the 
leaves (see the section below on leaves); and 
the shape and size of the scars left by the 
stalks of fallen leaves. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable and 
distinctive form of twig branching occurs in 
the Natapoas ( Terminalia). New shoots grow 
horizontally in a flat plane and end in an 
upturned tip on which the leaves are borne in 
a tight spiral rosette. In the next flush two new 
shoots lead out at an equal angle from the 
base of the leaves and grow on in the same 
manner, eventually producing a horizontal 
branch of strikingly even and regular 
divisions which may be viewed from below. 
This habit is called terminalian branching 
after the Terminalias in which it is so 
pronounced, but growth forms of similar 
appearance occur in a few other genera, e.g. 
Alstonia and Naduledule ( Burckella ). 


Leaves: Such is the variation between trees in 
the arrangement, shape, size and other 
features of their leaves that expert ni-Vanuatu 
and experienced botanists can distinguish 
most species by a leafy twig alone. Leaves are 
therefore perhaps the most important features 
for identification, as flowers and fruits are 
often not available, and are accordingly 
described in some detail. 

Leaf arrangement. The point where the 
leaf is attached to the stem is called the node. 
When only one leaf is joined at each node so 
that they lie on either side of the stem, the 
arrangement is alternate. When the alternate 
leaves are arranged around the stem they are 
in a spiral. In some species, e.g. the Nabangas 
or Banyans (Ficus), the leading shoots may 
have the leaves in spirals, while those on the 
branches are alternate. Where a pair of leaves 
occur at the same node they are opposite, or if 
a little distance apart then sub-opposite. The 
arrangement of leaves in alternating opposite 
pairs is called decussate. When 3 or more 
leaves occur at the same node they are 
described as whorled. 

Leaves are made up of the blade or lamina, 
and a supporting stalk, the petiole. Where the 
petiole is absent the leaf is sessile. At the 
base, or axil of the petiole is the axillary bud. 
In most species the leaves have a pair of 
variably sized, but usually small, scale or leaf¬ 
like structures at either side of the petiole, 
called stipules. These generally fall off shortly 
after the leaves open, but are useful features 
when persistent e.g.Nangai ( Canarium spp.). 


Leaf form 

Phyllodes are not true leaves, but modified 
leaf stalks which have become flattened in 
one plane like leaves (only in Acacia). 

Simple leaves have a single petiole and 
blade. 

Compound leaves have two or more blades 
which are called leaflets, and these are 
attached to a common stalk called a rachis. 
There are 3 different arrangements of 
compound leaves: 

Trifoliate leaves have 3 leaflets, e.g. Narara 
(Erythrina). 

Palmate leaves have 4 or more leaflets 
arranged at the tip of the rachis like the 
fingers of a hand, e.g. Sterculia vitiensis. 

Pinnate leaves. Single or once pinnate 
leaves have a central rachis with 2 or more 
leaflets along each side, and may end with or 
without a terminal leaflet, e.g. Nakatambol 
(Dracontomelon). In double or twice pinnate 
leaves the leaflets are borne on side stalks 
coming off the rachis, e.g. the Rain tree 
(Samanea). Double pinnate and most single 
pinnate leaves are easy to recognise as they 
give the crown a feathery appearance, but in 
some single pinnate leaves, e.g. Natora 
(Intsia) or Nangais (Canarium), the leaflets 
are large and distant enough to be confused 
with simple leaves. The difference may be 
established by checking for axillary buds, as 
compound leaves never have buds in the axils 
of the leaflets, or at the tip (except in 
Chisocheton, Meliaceae, in which the leaves 
have a growing tip at the apex.) Another 
rough indicator of compound leaves is that the 
leaflets are often uneven, or asymmetrical, 
particularly at the base. However, this feature 
also occurs in some simple leaves, e.g. in 
some Glochidion which have twigs which 
look very much like compound leaves. 


Leaf shape 

There are many different leaf blade shapes, 
most of which have botanical terms. Only 
those necessary to describe the basic leaf 
shapes have been used here. They are: 

elliptic, a blade which is broadest in the 
middle. 

oblong, a blade which is broadest in the 
middle, and which has rather straight, parallel 
sides. 

ovate, meaning egg-shaped, i.e. broadest at 
the base. 
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LEAF ARRANGEMENT 



Alternate Spiral Opposite Decussate Whorled 


LEAF SHAPES 



Lanceolate Oblanceolate Heart - shaped Deltoid 



Peltate 


Asymmetric 


Ovate, margin toothed 
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obovate, the opposite of ovate, i.e. broadest 
at the apex, or top of the leaf. 

lanceolate , describes a blade which is 
broadest at the base and tapers to a point at 
the apex, like the tip of a spear. 

oblanceolate , the opposite of lanceolate, in 
which the blade is broadest at the apex. 

heart-shaped or cordate, describes a blade 
where the base is shaped like the drawing of a 
heart, e.g. Burao (Hibiscus). 

deltoid, refers to blades which are 
triangular in shape, e.g. the leaflets of Narara 
(Erythrina). 

peltate, describes a leaf in which the 
petiole is attached to the under side of the 
blade some distance inside the margin, rather 
than at the base, e.g. Navenu ( Macaranga 
tanarius). 

scale leaves are leaves which are so 
reduced and small that they look like small 
scales or teeth, e.g. She Oak (Casuarina). 

As well as the overall shape of the blade 
there are other important details of shape in 
the base and apex. These may be tapered or 
rounded; the base may be straight or lobed; 
and the apex may be quite rounded or end in a 
pointed tip. 

The edge of the leaf is called the margin. 
Margins may be entire; toothed, i.e. with 
indentations and points like teeth, e.g. Nakoka 
(Bischofia); wavy or undulating, e.g. some 
Navele (Barringtonia); or curved down at the 
edges. 

Leaf Venation 

The number and arrangement of the veins 
or nerves in the leaf are important features of 
its structure, and are generally most obvious 
on the underside. The main features are the; 

mid-vein which runs through the centre of 
the leaf. 

side veins which are the main, or strongest 
veins arising from the mid-vein. There are 
generally more or less the same number of 
side veins on each side, and these are counted 
as opposite or sub-opposite pairs. Whether the 
side veins are straight and parallel, e.g. 
Tamanu ( Calophyllum ); or curved, and how 
they meet the margin, or end inside it, may 
also be distinctive. 

basal veins are those which arise from the 
base of the leaf where it joins the petiole. This 
arrangement is most common in heart-shaped 
and peltate leaves, e.g. Whitewood 
( Endospermum ). 

marginal or sub-marginal veins connect all 


the side veins and form a line just inside the 
margin, e.g. Naus (Spondias), or Nakavika 
(Syzygium). 

The tertiary or net veins which run across 
the lamina and connect the main veins may 
also be conspicuous and distinctive, e.g. 
Poison wood ( Semecarpus ). Other details 
such as the presence of small hairs, or pits or 
glands in the axils of the mid and side veins 
are noted where obvious. 

Leaf size 

While the range of leaf sizes is generally 
fairly constant within species, there may be 
considerable variation on individual trees. The 
leaves of saplings, of vigorous new growth, 
e.g. from the bole, or those in the lower, shady 
parts of the crown, are often larger than those 
of typical size on mature trees in their normal 
place in the canopy. Such leaves should 
therefore be avoided when using leaf size in 
making an identification. The dimensions are 
all expressed in centimetres, cm., (or rarely in 
millimetres, mm.) and give the length first, 
followed by the breadth, e.g. 15 x 6.5 cm. 
Where leaf size is typically variable the 
dimensions are listed as c. (meaning ’about’, 
or approximately), with the length and 
breadth of the smallest size, followed by the 
measurements of the largest size, thus 
including all intermediate sizes. For example, 
7 x 3.5 - 15 x 7.5 cm. indicates that leaves 
should be between 7 and 15 cm. long, and 
between 3.5 and 7.5 cm. across. 

Leaf colour and surface features. 

The colour and other surface features are 
noted for the upper and lower sides of the 
leaves. The surface may be shiny or dull; 
softly or coarsely hairy all over, or only on the 
veins; or scurfy, i.e. covered in tiny loose 
scales. The leaf as a whole may be thin and 
soft, or thick and leathery. Where one of the 
descriptive terms begins with the prefix sub-, 
this means that the feature being described is 
somewhat less pronounced, obvious or 
definite than usual, e.g sub-shiny means less 
than shiny, but not dull, and sub-leathery, 
means less than leathery, but not soft. 

Leaf stalk features. 

Brief details of the length and colour of the 
petiole, or in pinnate leaves the rachis and 
leaflet stalks, are given..The petioles may be 
swollen at the base or below the blade, or 
both, e.g. Nangai ( Canarium); winged that is 
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with a green flap or blade-like extension on 
either side, e.g. Weinmannia or Dillenia\ 
grooved , with a groove or dip along the 
length, e.g. Nakatambol ( Dracontomelon ); or 
ribbed with small horizontal ridges, e.g. 
Poisonwood ( Semecarpus ). 

Flowers: As previously mentioned the 
botanical classification of plants is largely 
based on the structure of the flowers and 
fruits. This is because they vary more between 
different species, and less within the same 
species, than any other features, such as the 
bark or leaves, in the case of trees. Flowers 
should therefore be observed in the field 
wherever possible when identifying trees, and 
collected for comparison with herbarium 
specimens should an identification remain 
doubtful. The descriptions in the guide give 
the arrangement, structure and approximate 
length of the inflorescences, followed by the 
size and colour of the flower, with a note on 
any other distinctive features such as smell. 
This is followed by details on the structure of 
the flower, including the number, shape and 
colour of the parts. 

Flower arrangement 

Flowers are generally borne in the axils of the 
leaves {axillary), or terminally at the tips of 
the twigs. In a few cases they may be found 
on the branches below the leaves, e.g. some 
Nakavika ( Syzygium spp.), or on the bole, e.g. 
some Ficus spp.. 

The flowers may be borne singly, or clustered 
in what are called inflorescences. There are 
numerous types of inflorescence differing in 
details of structure, all of which have 
technical names, but only the following are 
used in this guide. 

A spike is a single stalk with sessile 
flowers arranged along its length, e.g. 
Natapoa ( Terminalia ). 

A catkin is a loosely hanging spike with 
many small sessile, unisexual flowers. 

A raceme is a stalk, branched or 
unbranched, similar to a spike, with each 
flower on its own stalk, e.g. Navele 
(. Barringtonia). 

Clusters is used as a general term for 
flowers grouped closely together, generally 
each on its own stalk, e.g. Naduledule 
(Burckella), or Namlau {Glochidion spp.). 

Panicle is a general term for branching 
inflorescences. 

An umbel is a dense cluster of flowers with 


all the stalks arising from a common point, 
and are often flat-topped, e.g. Premna spp.. 

A head is a very dense, flat, round or 
oblong cluster of flowers which are generally 
sessile, or have most of their parts ’sunk’ into 
the head, e.g. Kasis ( Leucaena), or Yellow 
tree ( Morinda). 

The bracts are small green, or coloured, 
leaf or flap-like appendages which may often 
be found at the base of inflorescence 
branches, and/or at the base of each flower 
stalk. 

Flower parts 

While flowers vary greatly in size and 
shape, those of most families consist of four 
basic parts. 

The calyx is composed of sepals which 
form the outer protective covering of 
unopened buds, and are generally green in 
colour. 

The corolla is composed of the petals 
which in most species are the colourful 
attractive parts of the flower. 

The stamens are the male sex parts, and 
carry the anthers which produce the pollen. 
Sterile stamens are called staminoides. 

The ovule is a cavity which contains the 
ovaries, or female sex parts, which once 
pollinated, i.e. fertilised by the pollen, will 
produce the seeds. The style is a stalk which 
sits on top of the ovary and carries a sticky 
knob called the stigma which receives the 
pollen. 

The sepals, petals and stamens are 
generally free, i.e. separate from each other, 
but in some cases they are fused together as a 
single part which may often be pulled away in 
one piece. For example the sepals of Burao 
(Hibiscus) are fused in a calyx cup or tube at 
the base, and free at the tips. The petals of 
Frangipanni (Apocynaceae) are fused into a 
corolla tube with free lobes at the top. Even 
the stamens may be fused into a staminal 
tube, as in Burao, or the Stinkwoods 
(Dysoxylum spp.). 

Flowers are described as regular when 
they may be cut in any direction through the 
centre into equal halves, e.g. Burao. 
Bilaterally symmetrical flowers may only be 
cut one way into equal halves, and are 
generally more complicated in form, e.g. 
Narara ( Erythrina), and many other 
Leguminosae. 

The flowers of most species are bisexual, 
i.e. with functional male and female sex parts. 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 



Heads umbel Compound umbel 


FLOWER PARTS 



A - Sepals (Calyx), B - Petals (Corolla) 
C - Stamens, D - Anthers, 

E - Style, F - Ovary 
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In some other apparently bisexual flowers the 
male or female parts are infertile, in which 
case they function as separate female and 
male flowers respectively, e.g. Garcinia spp. 
Unisexual flowers only have stamens or 
ovaries, and may be borne on the same tree, 
e.g. Homolanthus spp., or on separate trees, 
e.g. Navenu Macaranga spp. 

Flowering Period: The frequency and 
months of flowering are given as far as they 
are known, and are recorded here mainly for 
botanical interest rather than as essential aids 
to identification. The records are based on 
observations made during the preparation of 
this guide, from Port Vila herbarium 
specimens, and in a few cases on the advice of 
ni-Vanuatu experts, but no account has been 
taken of the importance of latitudinal 
differences in flowering time. However, the 
records are very scant, and should only be 
viewed as indicative. 

Fruits: Such is the variation in the shape, 
structure, size and colour of the fruits that 
they may be just as useful in identifying trees 
as their flowers, and in some ways more so as 
they are generally more accessible. They are 
more often visible from below, may be found 
on the ground once fallen, and in some 
species, they persist on the trees for some time 
after the seeds have dispersed. The 
descriptions in the guide give the 
arrangement, shape, structure, approximate 
size and colour of ripe fruits, with notes on 
any other distinctive features such as smell. 

The fruits develop from the fertilised 
ovaries of the flowers and contain one or 
more seeds. Their position and arrangement 
on the tree is noted using similar terms as for 
inflorescences. 

The terms used for the shapes are the same 
as those for leaves, modified to describe three 
dimensions. The most common shapes are; 
ovoid, meaning egg-shaped; globose, meaning 
more or less round; ellipsoid, meaning oval; 
cylindrical or oblong', and obovoid, meaning 
broadest at the apex. 

The size of mature fruits is given following 
the same convention used for leaves, i.e. 
length x breadth. 

Fruits may also have other distinctive 
details of shape, such as raised ridges or 
shoulders, e.g. Poison wood ( Semecarpus ); 
thin ridges or flanges, e.g. Natapoa 
(Terminalia ); or wings, e.g. Canoe tree 


(Gyrocarpus ), or the thin, papery seed pods of 
Blue water ( Pterocarpus). 

In many species some of the flower parts 
remain, or persist on the fruits when they are 
mature. The most common of these features is 
the calyx (sepals), which may be found in a 
ring around the stalk, or in some cases at the 
top, or apex, of the fruit, e.g. Navele 
(.Barringtonia spp.), or Nakavika ( Syzygium 
spp.). A persistent style at the apex is also 
common in some species, e.g. the Naduledule 
family (Sapotaceae). 

Fruits vary considerably in form and 
structure, but most fall into four main groups. 

Pods are generally long thin fruits which 
dry out when ripe, and split into two parts to 
release one or two rows of seeds. Pods only 
occur in a limited number of families, the 
most important and widespread of which is 
the Leguminosae. The seeds are generally 
hard, and often brightly coloured, or less 
commonly ’winged’ with a ring of hairs, e.g. 
Alstonia. 

Capsules are generally dry fruits which 
split into two or more parts revealing cavities 
which contain the seeds, and occur in many 
groups, e.g the Namatal family 
(Sterculiaceae), and Navenu family 
(Euphorbiaceae). The seeds are generally 
small, hard and dry, but in some species they 
are held in a mass of fleshy pulp, e.g. 
Geniostoma, or have rings of hairs, e.g. 
Trichospermum. 

Some species have more or less dry fleshy 
capsules which split when ripe to reveal 
strongly coloured seeds, many of which have 
a fleshy envelope or coat called an aril. The 
aril envelope may completely cover the seed, 
e.g. Pangium, partially enclose the seed, e.g. 
the Stinkwoods ( Dysoxylum spp.), or form a 
net-like structure around the seed, e.g. Nandai 
(Myristica). Arils also occur in non-splitting 
fruits, e.g. Nandao ( Pometia ), and vary in 
colour and fleshiness. 

Fleshy fruits. These have fleshy walls, or a 
firm skin or rind enclosing a fleshy or pulpy 
interior, most of which contain one or more 
seeds. The flesh may be thick and soft, e.g. 
Naduledule ( Burckella), or thin, firm and 
rather dry, e.g. Elaeocarpus. 

Dry fruits and nuts. These have firm 
leathery skins or woody walls which are 
barely or not at all fleshy, and are often brown 
or black in colour when mature. These include 
fruits like Natapoa ( Terminalia ), the winged 
seeds of Canoe tree ( Gyrocarpus), and most 
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of the trees of the seashore, which have fruits 
which float on the water, e.g. Burao blong 
solwota (Cordia subcordata). 

Fruiting period: The months in which ripe 
fruits have been recorded are given. As with 
the flowering period these are given for botan¬ 
ical interest, but also to provide those wishing 
to grow the trees with seed harvesting times. 
The information was compiled in the same 
way as for flowering periods, and has the 
same limitations. It should be noted that most 
locals have a rather vague idea about how 
often, or in which months of the year trees 
flower, but are generally more definite about 
the fruiting periods. Time is generally 
indicated by ’wet’ or ’dry’ season, or by 
important festivals, but rarely in precise 
monthly intervals. Time may also be 
expressed in terms of the order in which 
different fruits become available through the 
year. 

Dispersal: The agents of dispersal, e.g. birds, 
bats and wind, are given when known. The 
information is based largely on local advice. 

Habitat & Ecology: All plants have more or 
less specific soil, drainage (slope and aspect), 
altitude and climate (rainfall, temperature and 
seasons) requirements for growth. Similarly, 
they are effected by all the other plants 
growing around them, as these may be 
competing for nutrients and water in the soil, 
and for space and sunlight. The combination 
of all these factors in which a plant grows is 
called its habitat , which is derived from a 
Greek word meaning dwelling or living place. 
Mangroves growing in coastal swamps, and 
Metrosideros growing in the upland forests 
of the mountains, provide two extreme 
examples of different habitats. 

Just as plants have different habitat 
requirements, they also have different 
strategies for competing for the space to grow 
and mature. These strategies include different 
means of seed dispersal, of rates of growth, 
tolerance to shade, and many others. Loosely 
speaking these strategies for life may be 
called the ecology of plants. In general terms 
the trees of the forest fall into two main 
groups, the pioneers and the high forest 
species, variously called climax, high or 
closed forest species, or in Bislama terms, 
dark bush species. 

Pioneers typically have very efficient seed 


dispersal, and require open ground in full 
sunlight to germinate and grow. They 
generally grow and mature very fast, and are 
consequently rarely large or long lived trees. 
Pioneers are typical and indicative of 
disturbed forest, e.g. in the wake of a hurri¬ 
cane, or in fallow plots in local garden areas. 

High forest or dark bush species generally 
have less efficient seed dispersal, but, unlike 
pioneers, may germinate and survive as 
saplings in varying degrees of shade. The 
saplings may remain small or grow on slowly 
towards the canopy, but are more or less 
suppressed by the trees above. When a 
canopy tree falls creating a light gap, the 
suppressed trees are released and grow up to 
take their place in the canopy. High forest 
species will eventually grow up under and 
replace pioneer species if the forest remains 
undisturbed. 

This simplification of tree life strategies 
into two groups is very basic and there are 
many intermediate and exceptional cases, but 
the distinction is useful when considering the 
regeneration and habitat requirements of trees. 

Very little is known about the conditions 
necessary for the germination, establishment 
and growth of even the most common native 
species. The notes in the guide are based on 
preliminary field observations, and in most 
instances give only very general information. 
The Department of Forestry is working to 
expand our knowledge by investigating 
various aspects of the regeneration and 
growth requirements of certain species. 

Altitudinal Range: The altitudinal range is 
given for each species in metres above sea 
level. The records were compiled from Port 
Vila herbarium specimens, and give the 
minimum - maximum recorded elevations 
throughout the group. The effect of latitudinal 
differences has not been accounted for, except 
where noted. 


Distribution: A brief note is made on the 
distribution of each species throughout the 
group, with details on whether it is common 
or rare when known. All the islands on which 
it has been recorded are then listed from south 
to north. Locations noted in Vanuatu 
Department of Forestry files which were not 
backed up by herbarium specimens have been 
included as ’reported from’, i.e. probable but 
unconfirmed reports. 
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Uses: The products for which each of the 
species are used are briefly described in 
approximate order of importance, with notes 
on the properties of the wood, the taste of the 
fruits, or other similar details where these are 
known. The major use classes are also noted 
in code form at the beginning of the uses 
section; a key of the codes and their meanings 
is given in Part IV. 

ni-Vanuatu Names: The ni-Vanuatu names 
are listed as follows: 

- by island in alphabetical order, and, 

- within islands by language area in 

alphabetical order. 

The names of the islands have been 
abbreviated to short codes throughout Part II. 
A key to the abbreviations is given under 
section "Island Area Codes & Languages" on 
page 22. 


USE OF THE KEY 

The key is a quick means of provisionally 
identifying trees without having to read 
through all the full descriptions. It works by 
dividing the trees into successively smaller 
groups on the basis of whether or not they 
have a certain character. The first divisions 
are based on the most general features, e.g. 
leaf arrangement, and each subsequent 
division is based on more specific characters, 
until the name of a particular genus or species 
is reached. 

The key can be used to identify all 101 
species included in the main text to the level 


of genus or species. It will also work for a 
number of other species related to those 
included in the guide, but only to the level of 
genus. However, it is limited in that it is only 
effective for these trees. 

Once a provisional identification is made, 
find the relevant description and illustration in 
the text, and check to see if it fits. If the 
description appears wrong, then return to the 
key and try again. If further attempts also fail 
to identify the tree, then it is probably not one 
of those covered by the guide. 

The key should be used by going through 
the following steps on each occasion: 

1) Start with the first pair of alternative 
statements at the top of the key, decide which 
one applies to the tree in question, and go to 
Part A or B. 

2) Read all four of the alternatives at the 
top of the part, decide which looks right, and 
note the corresponding number on the right 
hand margin. 

3) Look through the key until you find the 
right number, and then read through the first 
set of alternatives in that section and choose 
the one which fits best. 

4) If the best alternative corresponds with - 

a) a name in the right hand margin, then 
this is the solution. 

b) another number, then move on to the 
next set of alternatives, and continue in the 
same way until the name of a genus or 
species is reached. 

If in doubt about which alternative applies, 
follow the closest options through, and then 
check the possible species in the main text. 
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FAMILIES OF TREES AND SHRUBS KNOWN 

FROM VANUATU 


The following list includes all the families with trees and/or shrubs which have been 
recorded from Vanuatu so far. All the species contained in these families are listed 
alphabetically by genus in Part IV. Some of these families also contain lianescent or herbaceous 
species, but these are not included in this guide. For the ni-Vanuatu names, Use Class and 
Species checklists, the family names have been abbreviated to the first five letters, as shown 
below. 

The families with an have general outline descriptions in the Field Guide in Part II. 



ACANThaceae 

* FLACOurtiaceae 

* 

NYCTAginaceae 


ALANGiaceae 




* 

ANACArdiaceae 

GESNEriaceae 


OLEACeae 

* 

ANNONaceae 

* GNETAceae 



* 

APOCYnaceae 

GOODEniaceae 


PITTOsporaceae 


AQUIFoliaceae 

* GUTTIferae 


PODOCarpaceae 

* 

ARALIaceae 


* 

PROTEaceae 

* 

ARAUCariaceae 

* HERNAndiaceae 






* 

RHAMNaceae 


BALANopsidaceae 

ICACInaceae 


RHIZOphoraceae 


BIGNOniaceae 


* 

RUBIAceae 

* 

BISCHofiaceae 

* LAURAceae 

* 

RUTACeae 

* 

BORAGinaceae 

* LECYThidaceae 



* 

BURSEraceae 

LEEACeae 

* 

SANTAlaceae 




* 

SAPINdaceae 

* 

CASUArinaceae 

* LeGuminosae 

* 

SAPOTaceae 


CHLORanthaceae 

CAEsalpinioideae 


SIMARoubaceae 

* 

COMBRetaceae 

MIMosoideae 


SONNEratiaceae 


COMPOsitae 

PAPilionoideae 

* 

STERCuliaceae 

* 

CORYNocarpaceae 

LILIAceae 


SYMPLocaceae 

* 

CUNONiaceae 

* LOGANiaceae 




CYCADaceae 



THEACeae 



* MALVAceae 


THYMElaeaceae 

* 

DILLEniaceae 

MELAStomaceae 

* 

TILIAceae 



* MELIAceae 



* 

EBENAceae 

MONIMiaceae 

* 

ULMACeae 

* 

ELAEOcarpaceae 

* MORACeae 

* 

URTICaceae 


EPACRidaceae 

* MYRISticaceae 




ERICAceae 

* MYRSInaceae 

* 

VERBEnaceae 

* 

EUPHOrbiaceae 

* MYRTAceae 
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ISLAND AREA CODES AND LANGUAGES 


The following list includes all the island areas and their respective languages for which 
ni-Vanuatu names have been recorded. The island codes used in the Field Guide are listed in 
the right hand column. 


Bis. = Bislama Eng. = English 


Island 

Island Area 

Language 

Code 

Ambae 

North East 

N.E. Ambae 

Amba,NE 

Ambae 

South West 

Nduindui 

Amba,SW 

Aneityum 

- 

Aneityum 

Anei 

Banks group 

Mota 

Mota 

BMot 

Banks group 

Mota Lava 

Motlav 

BMoL 

Banks group 

Vanua Lava 

Vatrata 

BVaL 

Efate 

Lelepa / Eton 

S. Efate 

Efat,L 

Efate 

Mele 

Vila /Mele 

Efat,M 

Efate 

Nguna/ Tongoa 

N. Efate 

Efat,N 

Epi 

Burumba 

Baki 

Epi,B 

Epi 

Lamen Bay 

Lewo 

Epi,L 

Epi 

South (Vovo) 

Bieria 

Epi,S 

Erromango 

- 

Erromango 

Erro 

Espiritu Santo 

Big Bay 

Tolomako 

ESan,B 

Espiritu Santo 

Malo 

Malo 

ESan,M 

Espiritu Santo 

North West Coast 

Nokuku 

ESan,NW 

Espiritu Santo 

North East, Port Olry 

Sakao 

ESan,NE 

Espiritu Santo 

South and Tangoa 

Tangoa 

ESan,S 

Futuna / Aniwa 

- 

Futuna / Aniwa 

Futu 

Mae wo 

- 

Nasawa 

Maew 

Malekula 

Bushmans Bay 

Bushmans Bay 

Male,B 

Malekula 

North West 

Big Nambas 

Male,NW 

Malekula 

Pinaloum (Wala / Rano) 

Wala-Rano 

Male,P 

Malekula 

South East 

Aulua 

Male,SE 

Malekula 

S.W. Bay, Mewun 

Mewun 

Male,M 

Malekula 

S.W. Bay, Sinesip 

Sinesip 

Male,S 

Malekula 

Uripiv / Norsup 

Uripiv 

Male,U 

Paama 

North 

Paama 

Paam,N 

Paama 

South 

Paama 

Paam,S 

Pentecost 

Central 

Apma 

Pent,C 

Pentecost 

North 

Raga 

Pent,N 

Shepherds group 

Emae 

Emae 

SEma 

Shepherds group 

Tongariki 

Namakuran 

STon 

Tanna 

Lenakel 

Lenakel 

Tann,L 

Tanna 

South East 

Kwamera 

Tann,SE 

Tanna 

Whitesands 

Whitesands 

Tann,W 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


This section gives a list of distinctive features by which certain families, genera or species 
may be identified. It applies only to Vanuatu. These features are listed in the same order as in 
the family and species accounts. 


Tree Form or Habit 

Monopodial when mature 

Example - Nandai 

Annonaceae 
Garcinia (Guttiferae) 
Myristicaceae 
Palmae 

Trichospermum (Tiliaceae) 


Distinctly monopodial as saplings 
and poles 

Example - Melek Tree 

Alstonia (Apocynaceae) 
Alphitonia (Rhamnaceae) 

Antiaris (Moraceae) 

Annonaceae 

Buchania (Anacardiaceae) 
Campnosperma (Anacardiaceae) 
Endospermum (Euphorbiaceae) 
Most Guttiferae 
Securinega (Euphorbiaceae) 
Terminalia (Combretaceae) 


Branching terminalian, or 
terminalian-like 

Example - twig branching of Natapoa 

Some Elaeocarpus 
Some Sapotaceae 
Sterculia (Sterculiaceae) 
Terminalia (Combretaceae) 
Vavaea (Meliaceae) 


Stranglers, Hemiparasites and 
Epiphytes 

Example - Banyans 

Some Fagraea (Loganiaceae) 
Some Ficus (Moraceae) 
Metrosideros (Myrtaceae) 
Timonius (Rubiaceae) 


Some Weinmannia (Cunoniaceae) 


Buttresses commonly large 

Example - Nakatambol 

Antiaris (Moraceae) 
Casuarinaceae 

Dracontomelon (Anacardiaceae) 
Heritiera (Sterculiaceae) 
Sterculia (Sterculiaceae) 

Some Terminalia (Combretaceae) 


Flying Buttresses, Stilt Roots, or 
Pneumatophores 

Example - Nandai, or some Natongtong 

Avicennia (Verbenaceae) 

Sometimes in Aceratium 
(Elaeocarpaceae) 

Some Ficus (Moraceae) 

Sometimes in Finschia (Proteaceae) 

Some Elaeocarpus (Elaeocarpaceae) 

Metrosideros (Myrtaceae) 

Myristicaceae 

Rhizophoraceae 

Sonneratiaceae 


Slash Characteristics 

Slash, or other parts with white latex 

Example - Melek Tree 

Apocynaceae 

Excoecaria (Euphorbiaceae) 
Homolanthus (Euphorbiaceae) 
Moraceae 
Sapotaceae 


Slash with yellow latex 

Example - Tamanu 

Guttiferae 
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Slash with red latex 

Example - Nakoka or Bluwota 

Bischofiaceae 
Inocarpus (Leguminosae) 
Myristicaceae 

Pterocarpus (Leguminosae) 


Slash turning black on exposure to 
air 

Example - Poison wood 

Semecarpus (Anacardiaceae) 


Slash with clear latex becoming 
whitish and hard 

Example - some Nangai 

Araucariaceae 

Some Canarium (Burseraceae) 


Slash - With a distinctive smell 

Example - Stinkwood 

Alphitonia (Rhamnaceae) of soft 
drink, or ’lolly water’. 

Burseraceae of resin, or unripe mango. 

Some Dysoxylum (Meliaceae) of 
rotting European cabbage, or garlic. 

Castanospermum (Leguminosae) of 
cucumber. 

Some Leguminosae of green beans, or 
green peanuts. 

Some Lauraceae, sweetly spicy, or like 
Citrus. 

Pittosporum 

campbelli (Pittosporaceae) 


Annonaceae 

Ebenaceae 

Most Ficus (Moraceae) 

Some Glochidion (Euphorbiaceae) 
Some Maesa (Myrsinaceae) 
Myristicaceae 

Securinega (Euphorbiaceae) 

Tiliaceae 

Ulmaceae 


Leaves - Simple, Opposite 

Example - Nakavika or Yellow Tree 

Aceratium (Elaeocarpaceae) 

Some Apocynaceae 

Araucariaceae 

Chloranthaceae 

Gesneriaceae 

Gnetaceae 

Guttiferae 

Loganiaceae 

Most Melastomaceae 

Monimiaceae 

Myrtaceae 

Oleaceae 

Rhizophoraceae 

Rubiaceae 

Santalaceae 

Sonneratiaceae 


Leaves - Trifoliate 

Example - Nakoka or Narara 

Bischofiaceae 
Erythrina (Leguminosae) 
Some Euodia (Rutaceae) 
Geissois (Cunoniaceae) 
Melicope (Rutaceae) 


Slash - Bark hissing when cut 

Dilleniaceae 

Leaf Characters 

Leaf Shape & Arrangement 

Leaves - Simple, Alternate in one 
plane 

Example - Nandai or Namamau 


Leaves - Pinnate 

Example - Nandao, Naus or Stinkwood 

Some Anacardiaceae 
Some Araliaceae 
Bignoniaceae 
Burseraceae 
Leeaceae 

Most Leguminosae 
Meliaceae (except Vavaea ) 
Sapindaceae 

Weinmannia (Cunoniaceae) 
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Leaves - Palmate or deeply Lobed 

Some Araliaceae 

Sterculia vitiensis (Sterculiaceae) 


Leaves - in true or false whorls 

Casuarinaceae 

Sometimes in Alstonia (Apocynaceae) 
Me din ilia (Melastomaceae) 
Sometimes in Neisosperma 
(Apocynaceae) 

Sometimes in Pisonia umbellifera 
(Nyctaginaceae) 

Some Pittosporaceae 

Sometimes in Premna (Verbenaceae) 


Leaf Venation 

With many fine parallel side veins 

Example - some wild Nakavika or 
Tamanu 

Guttiferae 
Most Myrtaceae 
Some Sapotaceae 


With three main veins arising from 
the petiole 

Example - Canoe Tree 

Cryptocarya hornei (Lauraceae) 

Gyrocarpus (Hemandiaceae) 

Melastomaceae 

Ulmaceae 

Some Urticaceae 


Leaves with petiole bases in a sheath 
around the apical buds and twigs 

Example - False Tamanu 

Loganiaceae 
Garcinia (Guttiferae) 


Leaf petiole bases with interpetiolar 
stipules 

Example - Yellow Tri 

Cunoniaceae 

Rubiaceae 


Deciduous Trees, i.e. those dropping 
all / most of their leaves at one time 

Example - Narara or Natapoa 

Erythrina (Leguminosae) 

Garuga (Burseraceae) 

Gyrocarpus (Hemandiaceae) 
Pterocarpus (Leguminosae) 

Spondias (Anacardiaceae) 

Terminalia (Combretaceae) 


Flower & Fruit Characters 


Flowers borne on the twigs and 
branches below leaves, and / or on 
bole 

Example - Nakavika 

Annonaceae 

Some Ficus (Moraceae) 

Geissois (Cunoniaceae) 

Some Melicope (Rutaceae) 
Proteaceae 

Rapanea (Myrsinaceae) 

Some Syzygium (Myrtaceae) 


Flowers with petals fused or 
arranged in distinct tube or trumpet 
shape 

Example - Burao or Yellow Tree 

Apocynaceae 
Bignoniaceae 
Cordia (Boraginaceae) 

Ericaceae 

Fagraea (Loganiaceae) 

Malvaceae 

Rubiaceae 


Flowers with more than 10 stamens 
with a fluffy, shaving brush 
appearance 

Example - Navele or Nakavika 

Dilleniaceae 

Geissois (Cunoniaceae) 

Lecythidaceae 

Some Leguminosae 

Myrtaceae 

Sonneratiaceae 
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Fruits with wings or hairs for wind 
dispersal 

Example - Canoe Tree or Bluwota 

Araucariaceae 
Alstonia (Apocynaceae) 
Casuarinaceae 

Gyrocarpus (Gyrocarpaceae) 
Neonauclea (Rubiaceae) 
Pterocarpus (Leguminosae) 
Tiliaceae 


Fruits dry and splitting or breaking 
up to release seeds 

Example - Namatal, Sheoak or Burao 

Araucariaceae 

Casuarinaceae 

Commersonia (Sterculiaceae) 
Cunoniaceae 
Few Euphorbiaceae 
Hibiscus (Malvaceae) 

Kleinhovia (Sterculiaceae) 

Most Leguminosae 
Melicope (Rutaceae) 

Melochia (Sterculiaceae) 
Neonauclea (Rubiaceae) 

Tiliaceae 


Fruit with very sticky ridges 

Nyctaginaceae 


Fruit a pod 

Example - Bean Tree or Natora 

Alstonia (Apocynaceae) 

Bignoniaceae 

Leguminosae 


Fruit splitting, seeds partially or 
completely enclosed in an aril, or 
fleshy coat 

Example - Stinkwood 

Some Euphorbiaceae 
Pangium (Flacourtiaceae) 

Few Leguminosae 
Most Meliaceae 
Myristicaceae 
Pittosporaceae 
Most Sapindaceae 
Sterculia (Sterculiaceae) 
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THE FIELD KEY TO GENERA AND SPECIES 


Trees with simple leaves ... ... ... PART A 

Trees with compound leaves ... ... ... PART B 


PART A - SIMPLE LEAVES 


Leaves as scales 
Leaves alternate 
Leaves spiral 
Leaves opposite 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1 Leaves as scales 

Leaves much reduced to small teeth at nodes of green, 
drooping twiglets ... ... ... Casuarina (casua) 


2 Leaves alternate 


Slash with coloured exudate 
Slash without coloured exudate 


2.1 

2.3 


2.1 Exudate red, sparse; bole often fluted; bark dark brown, 
peeling in small flakes and scales; widely planted nut 

tree ... ... ... Inocarpus (lgpap) 

Exudate red, sparse; bole with stilt roots; bark dark 
brown, overall smooth; common in disturbed forest ... Myristica (MYRis) 

Exudate white ... ... ... ... 2.2 


2.2 Large monopodial tree with steep, buttresses; bark 

light grey, overall smooth with large lenticels 
Banyans or small trees of secondary forest and open 
ground 

2.3 Slash with strong smell of lolly water or wintergreen; 

monopodial tree; bark light grey; leaves dark green 
above, silver below 
Slash without a strong smell 

2.4 Leaves with toothed margin 
Leaves otherwise 


Antiaris (morac) 
FicUS (MORAC) 

Alphitonia (rhamn) 

2.4 

2.5 

2.8 


2.5 Leaves ovate with three basal veins 
Leaves lanceolate with three basal veins 


2.6 

2.7 


2.6 Small tree or shrub; under side of leaves silvery in colour; 

bark dark brown, smooth ... ... ... Pipturus (urtic) 

Monopodial tree, leaves with two large glands at the base; 
bark light grey, overall smooth... ... ... Trichospermum (tilia) 
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2.7 

Leaf base usually distinctly unequal; bark reddish to grey 
brown, smooth except where flaking 

Commersonia 

(STERC) 


Leaf base usually not unequal; bark light grey brown, 
overall smooth; common pioneer, especially on ash soils ... 

Trema 

(ULMAC) 

2.8 

Trees monopodial, i.e. with single straight bole, and clear 
leader 


2.9 


Trees or shrubs, not monopodial, with irregular crowns 

... 

2.10 

2.9 

Leaves ovate to oblong; bark light grey; slash yellowish 
white, granular; often with sweetly scented flowers 

Cananga 

(ANNON) 


Leaves elliptic; bark light brown, finely fissured; inner 
bark light pink; flowers very small, unscented 

Securinega 

(EUPHO) 

2.10 Shrub or small scrubby tree; leaves ovate to almost round; 
bark dark brown; inner bark red brown grading to white 
on the wood; 

Maesa 

(MYRSI) 


Trees, leaves elliptic to ovate ... 

... 

2.11 

2.11 Leaves elliptic to ovate, base often unequal; bark greyish 
brown, overall smooth with fine fissures; inner bark dark 
red brown grading to light pink on the wood, finely 
fibrous 

Glochidion 

(EUPHO) 


Leaves elliptic to ovate, base not unequal, distinctly dark 
and dull in colour; bark dark grey / black; inner bark 
light sandy brown, hard and granular 

Diospyros 

(EBENA) 

Leaves spiral 

Bark hissing when cut; bark red brown; leaves large, 
toothed, petiole winged 

Dillenia 

(DILLE) 


Bark not hissing when cut 

... 

3.1 

3.1 

Slash with exudate 


3.2 


Slash without exudate 

... 

3.5 

3.2 

Exudate clear at first, becoming black; leaves usually 
obovate, distinctly silvery on underside 

Semecarpus 

(ANACA) 


Exudate white 

... 

3.3 

3.3 

Seashore tree; leaves ovate to slightly obovate, dark green, 
shiny, leathery 

Cerbera 

(APOCY) 


Inland pioneer tree; leaves deltoid to ovate, distinctly 
silvery below, soft 

Homolanthus 

(EUPHO) 


Trees, otherwise 

... 

3.4 

3.4 

Small tree without buttresses; bark very dark brown to 
black; leaves elliptic, dark green and very shiny 

Mimusops 

(SAPOT) 


Large tree with buttresses; bark mid to dark reddish brown; 
leaves obovate 

Burckella 

(SAPOT) 


Large trees, usually with steep buttresses; bark reddish 
or grey brown; exudate sometimes yellowish white, 
copious to sparse, sometimes absent from twigs and leaf 
stalks; leaves elliptic to ovate, tapering gradually on the 
petiole 

Pouteria 

(SAPOT) 
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3.5 Slash with sweet citrus-like smell; inner bark granular, 
turning dark rusty brown in air; leaves ovate, veins 


yellowish 

Cryptocarya 

(LAURA) 

Slash without obvious smell 

... 

3.6 

3.6 Slash, inner bark staining dark rusty brown, and sapwood 
staining dark steel blue on exposure to air; leaves ovate, 
blunt tipped, with small pits in the axils of the side 
veins below 

... Hernandia 



moerenhoutiana 

(HERNA) 

Slash without strong discolouration in air 

... 

3.7 

3.7 Trees with phyllodes, with many longitudinal veins, 
upper and lower sides the same 


3.8 

Trees with true leaves 

... 

3.9 

3.8 Phyllodes narrow elliptic, curved; bark dark grey, deeply 
fissured; inland dry forest tree 

... Acacia 


spirorbis 

(LGMIM) 

Phyllodes ovate to round; bark light grey, overall smooth; 
seashore tree 

... Acacia 



simplex 

(LGMIM) 

3.9 Leaves with one basal vein (i.e. one mid-vein) 


3.16 

Leaves with three or more basal veins (i.e. with veins 
arising from the petiole on each side of the mid-vein) 


3.10 

3.10Leaves ovate with three basal veins; bark pale brown to 
grey, overall smooth; inner bark orange brown with 
white streaks, very thick; large tree of seasonally dry 
forest 

Gyrocarpus 

(HERNA) 

Leaves more or less heartshaped with 3 or more basal veins 

... ... 

3.11 

Leaves peltate 

... 

3.14 

3.11Leaves ovate to sub - heartshaped with 3 - 5 basal veins, 
margins toothed, new growth covered in dense white 
hairs; pioneer of open ground 

Melochia 

(STERC) 

Leaves with 5 or more basal veins, margins not toothed ... 

... 

3.12 

3.12Leaves triangular, sub-heartshaped, with 5-7 basal veins; 
often with yellow trumpet shaped flowers; seashore tree 

Thespesia 

(MALVA) 

Inland trees 

... 

3.13 

3.13Leaves ovate to heartshaped, with 5-7 basal veins, silvery 
on undersides; apical buds enclosed by 2 pointed 
stipules; common living fencepost and secondary forest 
tree 

Hibiscus 

(MALVA) 

Leaves heartshaped with 5-7 basal veins; bole short, 
fluted, with thin buttresses; common in pastures and dry 
disturbed forest 

Kleinhovia 

(STERC) 

Leaves heartshaped with 5-7 basal veins, large, deep 
dark green; large buttressed tree with long bole 

Pangium 

(FLACO) 

Leaves heartshaped with 7 - 9 basal veins; bark light grey; 
small tree of secondary forest 

... Macaranga 



dioica 

(EUPHO) 
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3.14Seashore tree; leaves deep dark green, very shiny above, 

silvery below ... ... ... Hernandia 

nymphaeifolia (herna) 

Inland trees ... ... ... ... 3.15 

3.15Small tree; bark grey, overall smooth; inner bark meat 
red, grading to yellowish pink on the sapwood; pioneer 
in secondary forest ... ... ... Macaranga 

tanarius (eupho) 

Large tree, crown tiered with horizontal branches; bark 
very light grey, appears white in the distance, smooth, 
peeling in thin flakes; inner bark yellowish with orange 

flecks ... ... ... Endospermum (eupho) 

Large tree; bole fluted with steep, straight buttresses; bark 
light grey; inner bark white with red streaks; leaves sting ... Dendrocnide 

moroides (urtic) 

3.16Leaves obovate, sessile (i.e. without petioles)... ... ... 3.17 

Leaves obovate, with short petioles ... ... ... 3.18 

Leaves otherwise ... ... ... ... 3.19 


3.17Seashore tree; bark pinkish brown, overall smooth; 
inner bark yellowish white with white wedges; leaves 
deep dark green, very shiny ... ... ... Barringtonia 

asiatica (lecyt) 

Common village and garden tree; bark brown; overall 
smooth; inner bark pink to red brown, grading to white 
on wood; flowers and fruit on hanging racemes ... Barringtonia 

edulis (LECYT) 


3.18Seashore and village tree; crown tiered with terminalian 
horizontal branching; leaves with small pits in the axils 
of the side veins below, some leaves usually turning 
red 

Forest tree; crown tiered with terminalian branching; 
leaves ovate to obovate, with small pits in the axils of 
the side veins 


Terminalia 

catappa (combr) 


Terminalia 

sepicana (combr) 


3.19Trees confined to the seashore ... 
Inland trees 


3.25 

3.20 


3.20Leaves stinging, large, broadly ovate, often with red or 

pink petioles and veins; small trees of secondary forest ... Dendrocnide (urtic) 
Leaves not stinging ... ... ... ... 3.21 

3.21Trees monopodial, with horizontal branches, long bole 
and steep buttresses; leaves ovate to oblong, often lobed 
at the base; trees of disturbed and secondary forest ... Sterculia 

banksiana (sterc) 

Trees not monopodial ... ... ... ... 3.22 
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3.22Leaves in false whorls, or bunched at the nodes; twig 
branching angular, swollen at the nodes from which the 
leaves and new growth arise ... ... ... Pisonia 

umbellifera (nycta) 

Leaves, arrangement otherwise... ... ... ... 3.23 

3.23Leaves with 2 forms, single pinnate and / or deeply lobed 
OR broadly elliptic with entire or slightly toothed 
margins; bark light grey brown; slash dark red brown 

grading to pink, with a net of white vessels on the wood ... Turrillia (PROTE) 

Leaves with a single form, simple, entire ... ... ... 3.24 

3.24Shrub / small tree; leaves oblong elliptic to sub- 
obovate, petiole often swollen at both ends with fine 
horizontal ribbing; with various colour and form 

varieties ... ... ... Codiaeum (eupho) 

Tree often with many rope-like flying buttresses when 
mature; bark reddish brown; inner bark light brown 
grading to white net of vessels on the wood; leaves 

narrow elliptic ... ... ... Finschia (PROTE) 

Small tree; bark brown, smooth with round cap-like 
lenticels surrounded by ridges in a regular pattern when 

mature; slash reddish brown with darker streaks ... Corynocarpus (coryn) 

3.25Tree with thin, steep, buttresses; bark grey / brown; inner 
bark reddish brown grading to pink on the wood; leaves 
oblong elliptic, dark green above, silver with brown 

spots below ... ... ... Heritiera (sterc) 

Trees without buttresses, leaves not distinctly silver below ... ... 3.26 

3.26Small tree; bark light grey brown, with grid-like fissures, 
peeling in rectangular scales; leaves broadly ovate, 
broadest in the middle, dark green with yellowish veins ... Cordia 

subcordata (borag) 

Bark light brown, overall smooth with large, distant 
lenticels; inner bark white, thick; leaves broadly ovate, 
variable, yellowish green ... ... ... Pisonia 

grandis (nycta) 


4 Leaves opposite 

Slash with exudate ... ... ... ... 4.1 

Slash without exudate ... ... ... ... 4.4 

4.1 Exudate clear with a strong smell of resin, very sticky; 

bark scaly; leaves lanceolate... ... ... Agathis (aurac) 

Exudate white ... ... ... ... 4.2 

Exudate yellow ... ... ... ... 4.3 

Exudate copious, very sticky when dry; leaves obovate 
(sometimes in whorls); seashore tree ... ... Neisosperma (apocy) 

Exudate copious; leaves elliptic to ovate; monopodial trees 
of secondary forest ... ... ... Alstonia (apocy) 

4.3 Exudate yellow; bark dark brown, deeply fissured; leaves 

oblong with parallel side veins, shiny; seashore tree ... Calophyllum 

inophyllum (GUTTi) 
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Exudate yellow; bark light yellow brown, with ’boat’ - 
shaped fissures; leaves elliptic with parallel side veins, 
shiny; forest tree ... ... ... Calophyllum 

neo-ebudicum (gutti) 

Exudate yellow; bark dark (purplish) brown, with grid 
fissures on large trees; leaves with parallel side veins; 

forest trees ... ... ... Garcinia (Gurri) 


4.4 Leaves with toothed margins; often with slightly fluted 
bole and stilt roots when large; small tree of disturbed 
forest 

Aceratium 

(ELAEO) 

Leaves without toothed margins 

... 

4.5 

4.5 Leaves with a marginal vein; strangler with flying 
buttresses or free standing tree; bark orange red, peeling 
in strips; in upland forest and on young volcanic ash 
soils 

Metrosideros 

(MYRTA) 

Leaves with a marginal vein; bark generally light / dark 
reddish brown, often peeling in scales; slash light sandy 
to meat red brown, finely fibrous 

Syzygium 

(MYRTA) 

Leaves without a clear marginal vein 

••• 

4.6 

4.6 Petiole bases with interpetiolar stipules 


4.7 

Petiole bases without interpetiolar stipules 

... 

4.9 

4.7 Seashore tree; leaves roundish to slightly obovate; bark 
dark brown, usually weathered light grey, overall 
smooth; inner bark light pinkish brown 

Guettarda 

(RUBIA) 

Coastal and planted tree; leaves broadly elliptic; bark 
light greyish brown with fine fissures; inner bark and 
wood deep yellow 

Morinda 

(RUBIA) 

Inland forest trees 

... 

4.8 

4.8 Leaves elliptic; bark light greyish brown with fine fissures; 
inner bark yellow brown in distinct layers, granular; 
with large sweetly scented flowers 

Gardenia 

(RUBIA) 

Leaves ovate to elliptic, often some withering red in the 
crown; bark brown, fissured; inner bark yellow brown 
soon staining dirty brown in air; flowers minute, in heads ... 

Neonauclea 

(RUBIA) 

4.9 Petiole bases in sheath around apical bud and stem 


4.10 

Petiole bases free 

... 

4.11 

4.10Bark dark brown to grey, deeply fissured; leaves broadly 
elliptic to sub-obovate, deep dark green and very shiny 
above, leathery 

Fagraea 

(LOGAN) 

Bark mid-brown, overall smooth; leaves broadly elliptic, 
dark green and shiny, not leathery 

Neuburgia 

(LOGAN) 

New growth twigs square in cross section; small mountain 
shrub to lowland tree of secondary forest ... 

Geniostoma 

(LOGAN) 

4.11Bole and branches swollen at the nodes; bark tears off in 
strips readily; leaves elliptic, deep dark green, shiny 

Gnetum 

(GNETA) 

Bole and branch nodes not swollen 

... 

4.12 
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4.12SmaII tree of dry forest; leaves narrow elliptic / lanceolate; 

inner bark white with pink streaks ... ... Santalum (Santa) 

Shrubs / small trees of seashore and disturbed forest; 
leaves ovate to round (sometimes in whorls); inner bark 

light yellowish brown ... ... ... Premna (verbe) 


PART B - COMPOUND LEAVES 


Leaves trifoliate ... ... ... ... 5 

Leaves palmate ... ... ... ... 6 

Leaves single (once) pinnate ... ... ... ... 7 

Leaves double (twice) pinnate ... ... ... ... 8 


5 Leaves trifoliate 

Leaves spiral ... ... ... ... 5.1 

Leaves opposite ... ... ... ... 5.2 

5.1 Leaves spiral; slash with red exudate; leaflets with toothed 

margins ... ... ... Bischofia (bisch) 

Leaves spiral; slash without exudate; young stems with 
small thorns ... ... ... Erythrina (lgpap) 

5.2 Leaves opposite, with stipules between the petioles of 

young leaves; inner bark meat red ... ... Geissois (cunon) 

Leaves opposite, leaflets with small dot-like glands visible 
when held up to the light; inner bark yellowish white ... Melicope (rutac) 


6 Leaves palmate 

Leaves massive, with 8-10 leaflets; large buttressed tree; 
most common in Tafea ... ... ... Sterculia 

vitiensis (sterq 


7 Leaves single pinnate 

Leaves with 1-2 pairs of leaflets ... ... ... 7.1 

Leaves with 3-5 pairs of leaflets ... ... ... 7.2 

Leaves with 5 or more pairs of leaflets ... ... ... 7.3 

7.1 Shrub / small tree, ornamental forms widely planted in 

villages; leaflet number and form variable, usually 3-5, 
elliptic to oblong sometimes toothed or lobed 
Large generally coastal tree; leaflets ovate, unequal; bark 
light to mid-grey dippled; inner bark light pinkish brown 

Lowland forest tree; leaflets obovate; bark light brown, 
fissured; inner bark meat red brown ... ... Anthocarapa (melia) 

7.2 Leaflets sub-opposite, obovate, sessile or on short stalks; 

slash with a strong (bad) smell ... ... Dysoxylum 

bijugum (MELIA) 


Polyscias (arali) 
Intsia (lgcae) 
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Leaflets opposite, obovate, stalks swollen at the base; slash 
without strong smell 

Leaflets opposite / alternate, lanceolate, slightly curved; 
bark dark grey; inner bark orange brown 

7.3 Leaflets toothed 
Leaflets not toothed 

7.4 Leaf rachis with stipels or wings 
Leaf rachis without stipels or wings 

7.5 Leaf rachis with stipels above the leaflets; inner bark pink 

/red brown in layers, with slight resinous exudate 
smelling of Nangai; lowland tree of seasonally dry areas 
Leaves opposite, rachis ’winged’; bark brown; inner bark 
red brown, grading to light yellow brown on the wood; 
upland forest tree 

7.6 Leaflets with a marginal vein and flattened stalks; bark 

light grey; inner bark pinkish with red / white streaks; 
crushed leaves with a strong smell of mango; planted 
fruit tree 

Leaflets with few, small teeth, the lowest pair clasping the 
swollen base of the rachis; bark red brown, patchy, 
peeling in scales; often planted as fruit trees 

7.7 Slash with a distinct smell 
Slash with faint or no smell 

7.8 Leaflet stalks swollen at both ends, with persistent stipules 

at the base of the rachis; slash with a resinous smell like 
unripe mango 

Leaflet stalks thick and wrinkled; slash with a smell of 
cucumber 

Leaflets almost sessile; slash with a more or less strong 
smell of rotten cabbage 


7.9 Leaflets alternate, elliptic to round; bark brown, peeling in 
thin, finely fibrous flakes; slash with watery red exudate 
Leaflets sub-opposite, with small, hairy pits in the axils of 
the side veins below; bark pink/red brown, patchy, 
peeling in thick scales 


8 Leaves double pinnate 

Small bushy tree; seed pods persisting on the tree 
throughout the year; often growing in a thicket in 
seasonally dry areas 

Large tree; foliage bluish green; bark light reddish/ 
greyish brown, overall smooth 


... Dysoxylum 

arborescens (melia) 

Elattostachys (Sapin) 

7.4 

.!. 7.7 

7.5 

7.6 

Garuga (burse) 
... Weinmannia (cunon) 

Spondias (anaca) 

Pometia (sapin) 

7.8 

7.9 

Canarium (burse) 

... Castanospermum (lgpap) 

... Dysoxylum 
gaudichaudianum (melia) 

Pterocarpus (lgpap) 

... Dracontomelon (anaca) 


Leucaena (lgmim) 
Adenanthera (lgmim) 
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THE FAMILIES, GENERA & SPECIES 


ANACARDIACEAE 

(from the genus Anacardium) 


A mainly lowland tropical family 
consisting largely of trees with a relatively 
small number of shrubs and climbers. The 
family is perhaps most important for its fruit 
trees, of which the Mangoes, Mangifera 
species, are perhaps best known and most 
widely planted. The timber of a number of 
species is also commercially valuable, but 
many possess toxic and irritating sap which 
makes felling and working the timber difficult 
or impractical. In Vanuatu the family is most 
important and best known for its native fruit 
trees, Nakatambol (. Dracontomelon vitiense ), 
and Naus ( Spondias dulcis), and the exotic 
but now widespread Mango {Mangifera 
indica), all of which are widely planted 
throughout the country. Nakatambol has been 
exploited for commercial timber on a limited 
basis, while the other common genus, 
Semecarpus, with possible timber potential is 
largely avoided because of its poisonous sap, 
and is known accordingly as Poisonwud. 

Vanuatu records have six species of native 
trees in four genera, as well as the introduced 
Mango, Mangifera indica. The native trees 
recorded so far are: Buchania cf. 
macrocarpa , a large forest tree recorded once 
in the Banks group; Dracontomelon vitiensis ; 
Rhus taitensis, a small pioneer tree of 
disturbed forest and open ground which is 
most common in the central and northern 
islands; Semecarpus vitiensis, a tree of 
lowland forest, also more common in the 
central and northern islands; S. forsteri, 
similar to 5. vitiensis, recorded once in the 
Banks group; and Spondias dulcis. In 
addition a species collected in the Banks 
group which has yet to identified, may be a 
member of the genus Campnosperma, 
probably C. brevipetiolata. 

General features of Anacardiaceae in 
Vanuatu 

This is a difficult family to describe in 
general terms for field identification, because 
other than the unifying similarity of the 


flowers, upon which flowering plant 
taxonomy is ultimately based, there are few 
gross or obvious distinctive characters which 
apply generally. The following lists the main 
characteristics of the family and its variation. 

Medium to large canopy trees of old 
secondary or primary lowland forest; Rhus is 
a pioneer, and Semecarpus, Campnosperma 
and Buchania are generally associated with 
disturbed forest as their saplings are light 
demanding. Habit variable, generally with 
long straight boles and terminal crowns, 
except Dracontomelon, crown large and 
spreading. Buttresses generally absent, 
except in Dracontomelon, in which they may 
be very large, and amongst the biggest in the 
forest. Bark generally overall smooth, some 
with evenly spaced raised lenticels, light greys 
and browns, except Dracontomelon, bark 
reddish brown, smooth, lenticels 
inconspicuous, peeling in scales. Slash 
generally pinkish or reddish brown, with a 
poisonous and irritating sap which turns black 
on exposure to air in Semecarpus. Leaves 
simple, elliptic to obovate in Buchania, 
Campnosperma and Semecarpus, otherwise 
single pinnate with a terminal leaflet; some 
with more or less resin-like smell in the leaves 
when crushed. Flowers in upright branched, 
terminal panicles; small, mostly c. 5 mm. 
across; regular, mostly creamy or yellowish 
white. Fruits variable in size and shape, 
generally more or less fleshy with a single 
large seed. 


Selected Species 


Dracontomelon vitiense Engl. 

Derivation: Dracontomelon from the Greek 
’drakon’, meaning dragon, and ’melon’, 
meaning a tree fruit; and vitiense, meaning 
from Fiji where the species was first 
described. 

Common names: Nakatambol (Bis.), Dragon 
Plum (Eng., rarely used). 

Habit: Tree of 30 m. Crown with large 
spreading limbs, broadly roundish to domed, 
variably but quite dense, leaves in terminal 
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spirals, single pinnate with a terminal leaflet. 
Bole usually straight, cylindrical below the 
branches, sometimes slightly twisted, rarely 
long. Buttresses distinctive, amongst the 
largest of any tree in Vanuatu, variable, 
usually arched or kneed, very thin and plank¬ 
like, sometimes branching just above the 
ground, to 2.5 m. These large buttresses are 
sometimes used as two sides of a pig 
enclosure, or as a temporary bush shelter. 
Bark: Light greyish to reddish brown, 
sometimes weathered light grey, with lighter, 
fresher patches where old bark scales have 
fallen off; smooth overall when young, 
peeling in variably sized roundish, thick, stiff 
scales, smooth but uneven where scales have 
fallen away leaving more or less circular ridge 
marks, when mature. Hard and brittle. 

Slash: Inner bark pinkish to dark reddish 
brown, grading to yellowish white on the 
wood. 

Wood: Sapwood light yellowish white, 
heartwood pale brown drying greyish brown. 
Leaves: Spiral, single pinnate; rachis usually 
between 30 - 40 cm. long, with dense, fine, 
light brownish hairs on new growth, with a 
slight longitudinal groove between the leaflets 
on the upper side; leaflets in 6 - 9 sub¬ 
opposite pairs, with a terminal one which is 
sometimes absent; leaflet stalk short, c. 3 - 5 
mm.; blade oblong lanceolate to slightly 
ovate, with a pointed tip and rounded, unequal 
base, the blade extending further down the 
mid-vein on the upper side; mid-vein with 9 - 
12 more or less distinct sub-opposite pairs of 
side veins, with small hairy pits in the axils of 
the mid and side veins on the under side; size 
variable, the lower pairs smaller than the 
upper ones, usually between 8x3-15 x 5.5 
cm.; mid-green, shiny above, light green, dull 
below. 

Flowers: On terminal, erect panicles, up to 
35 cm. long; small, c. 8 mm. across, greenish 
white. Sepals, 5, light whitish green; petals, 
5, fused in a tube below, free and slightly 
curved back at the tips, white; stamens, 10, 
fused to the petal tube, anthers yellow; with 
one central style. 

Flowering period: Not established. 

Recorded in March, June - July, and 
November. 

Fruits: Many hanging in bunches; sub- 
globose, slightly flattened, smooth with 5 
small protrusions just below the apex; firmly 
fleshy enclosing a single stone; green ripening 
light, rather dull yellow, c. 2.75 x 3 cm. 


Fruiting period: Not established. Recorded 
from March - May. 

Dispersal: The larger birds and fruitbats are 
reported to take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland forest, most common along the 
littoral strip, and on lowland coral plateaus, 
but less so in areas with a pronounced dry 
season. The tree is widely planted for its fruit. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 15 - 110 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, locally 
common in the central and northern islands, 
rare to absent in Tafea, except where planted. 
Recorded from: Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, 
Malekula, Paama, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, 
and the Banks group. Also reported from 
Futuna, the Shepherds group, Epi, and 
Ambae. 

Uses: EFp, Bam, U, TC. As one of 
Vanuatu’s main fruit trees, Nakatambol is 
widely planted throughout the country. The 
fruit is eaten raw, and is dryly fleshy, sweet to 
rather tasteless. The bunches are often carried 
around and eaten as a snack, and are traded in 
the towns and other markets. The wood is 
used for aerial members in house 
construction, and the large plank-like 
buttresses are cut for doors and chairs, and for 
carving to produce bowls. As mentioned 
above, the buttresses of living trees are often 
used to form part of the walls of pig 
enclosures. The wood is also commercially 
valuable and is used in the domestic furniture 
industry. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Nakatambol Amba,SW 

Katambol 

Anei 

Inhuri 

BMot 

Rau 

BMoL 

Neie 

BVaL 

Were 

Efat,L 

Narau 

Epi,B 

Chu 

Epi,L 

Narau 

Epi,S 

Botlau 

ESan,B 

Namale 

ESan,M 

Vuhatabola 

ESan,NE 

Atopol 

ESan,S 

Vihatobola 

ESan,NW 

Mai 

Futu 

Taverau 

Male,B 

Narambol 

Male,M 

Naho 

Male,NW 

Natlecp 

MaIe,P 

Netapol 

Male,SE 

Melrumbus 

Male,S 

Narau 

Male,U 

Netapol 

Paam,N 

E-au 

Pent,C 

Katbol 

Pent,N 

Ghatambola 

SEma 

Tavarau 

STon 

Narah 

Tann,L 

Nuwul 

Tann,W 

Nakatambo 


There are generally a number of named 
varieties of Nakatambol in most islands which 
are not included here. 
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Semecarpus vitiensis (A. Gray) Engl. 

Derivation: Semecarpus from the Greek 
’sema’, meaning a token, and ’karpos’, 
meaning fruit; and vitiensis meaning from 
Fiji, where the species was first described. 
Common names: Poisonwud (Bis.), Poison 
wood (Eng.) 

Habit: Tree to 25 m. Crown more or less 
terminal, columnar to roundish, dark, the 
foliage dark green above and light silverish 
green below; dark purplish brown terminal 
flower spikes or fruits distinctive when 
present. Bole usually straight, long and thin. 
Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light to mid-grey brown to grey, 
overall smooth except for evenly, more or less 
densely spaced vertical lines of lenticel 
protrusions. The lenticels may be so dense 
that the bark appears rough. 

Slash: Cork thin and light yellowish brown. 
Inner bark dark pink or red grading to very 
light pink and white on the wood. With a 
slight clear sap which darkens to dark brown 
and then black either immediately, or more 
slowly over about half an hour. This black 
exudate seeps from the slightest wounds to 
the bark, and are distinctive when present. 
The sap is poisonous, which is the reason for 
the Bislama name, and even slight exposure 
may cause mild skin irritation to open sores. 
The effect of the poison is variable, some 
people may fell the trees without much harm 
if careful to avoid direct contact with the sap, 
whereas others are effected by rain water 
dripping from the leaves. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Leaves: Spiral, simple; blade entire, elliptic to 
narrowly obovate, tapering to the base and 
pointed tip, the lamina slightly curved up 
from the mid-vein, with slightly wavy 
margins; mid-vein with 8 - 15 sub-opposite 
pairs of side veins, with distinctive dense, fine 
grid-like venation in between, which is 
particularly obvious on the underside; size 
variable, c. 20 x 7 cm.; dark green, shiny 
above, light silverish grey with darker yellow 
green venation, dull below; stiff and brittle. 
Petioles held close to the twigs, particularly 
near the twig tip, thick, slightly ribbed, brown 
to grey, c. 2.5 cm. long. 

Flowers: On erect terminal panicles, c. 10 - 
20 cm. long, sticking out above the foliage, 
covered with fine, brown to purplish brown 


hairs; flowers small, 8 mm. across, white with 
a slight sweet smell. Sepals, 5, brownish 
green; petals, 5, white; stamens, 5, white, 
anthers yellow; with one central style on a 
yellow disk at the base of the flower. 
Flowering period: Recorded in January - 
March. 

Fruits: A few to many on each spike; 
irregularly shaped with many shoulders, c. 2 - 
3 cm. across, set on an irregular cup-like 
structure; green and firm, ripening orange to 
purplish black, soft and fleshy. The fruits 
appear similar to the Cashew Nuts, 
(Anacardium species). 

Fruiting period: Ripe fruits recorded from 
November - January. 

Dispersal: Fruitbats and the bigger pigeons 
take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland forest, most common in secondary 
forest on abandoned gardens, old logging 
sites, and in forest remnants on land cleared 
for pasture. Not one of the first colonisers of 
open ground, Poison wood does require an 
open situation to regenerate, although once 
established they may become large canopy 
trees in high forest. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 25 - 510 
m. 

Distribution: Apparently throughout 

Vanuatu, but less common in areas with a 
pronounced dry season. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, Paama, 
Pentecost, and the Banks group. Also 
reported from; the Shepherds group, Maewo, 
Malekula, and Espiritu Santo. 

Uses: None as the sap and sawdust irritates 
the skin. Rarely used for aerial members in 
house construction, never for fuel as the 
smoke is also irritating, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Anei 

Neghlath 

BMoL 

Neleh 

BVaL 

Less 

Efat,N 

Nalas 

Epi,B 

Buruiowe 

Epi,L 

Myi 

Epi,S 

Lagowa 

Erro 

Namal 

ESan,B 

Naullas 

ESan,M 

Vuholas 

ESan,NE 

Elai 

ESan,S 

Viholasi 

ESan,NW 

Aulasi 

Maew 

Walas 

Male,NW 

Whala 

Male,S 

Nimbitip 

Male,U 

Nulas 

Paam,N 

Weas 

Pent,C 

Oleh 

Pent,N 

Walahi 

STon 

Nalas 

Tann,L 

Nila 

Tann,W 

Nila 
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Spondias dulcis Forst. f. 

Synonymy: S. cytherea, S. edulis. 

Derivation: Spondias, a Greek plant name; 
and dulcis, Latin, meaning sweet, referring to 
the fruits. 

Common names: Naus (Bis.), Great Hog 
Plum (Eng., rarely used.) 

Habit: Tree to 20 m. Crown more or less 
terminal with rather short, radial horizontal to 
ascending branches, sparse. Bole straight, 
cylindrical to the first branches, long. 
Buttresses, rarely present, shallow, straight, 
thin. 

Bark: Light grey to light grey brown, overall 
smooth with unevenly spaced more or less 
conspicuous lenticel protrusions, peeling in 
small thin flakes. 

Slash: Light pink with reddish brown and 
white streaks, grading to whitish yellow on 
the wood; thick and soft, up to 2 cm. thick. 
Wood: Sapwood and heartwood light 
yellowish white, soft. 

Twigs: Thick, grey with conspicuous leaf 
scars, new growth green as the leaves, 
succulent and brittle. 

Leaves: In terminal spirals, single pinnate; 
rachis up to 35 cm. long, thick, succulent, 
swollen at the base; leaflets in 5 -10, usually 
7 opposite pairs with a terminal one; leaflet 
stalk short, 3-5 mm. long, flattened in the 
plane of the blade; blade ovate to oblong 
elliptic, tapering to the base and a narrow 
pointed tip, the margin slightly wavy and with 
small, blunt, notch-like teeth; with a mid-vein 
and 20 - 30 more or less conspicuous sub¬ 
opposite pairs of parallel side veins 
connecting with a sub-marginal vein just 
inside the edge of the blade; size variable, c. 
10 x 3.5 cm.; deep dark green with lighter 
yellowish green venation, shiny above, mid¬ 
green, sub-shiny below; soft and thick, giving 
off a strong smell of unripe mangoes when 
crushed. Deciduous, the leaves fall off around 
June, new leaves grow during, or shortly after 
flowering around the end of July to the 
beginning of October. 

Flowers: On erect, branched terminal 
panicles, conspicuous at the tips of bare twigs; 
small, white. Sepals, 5, green; petals, 5, 
white; stamens, 10, white, anthers yellow; one 
central style with a five lobed star shaped 
stigma. 

Flowering period: Recorded in June - 
August. 

Fruits: Hanging in clusters, ovoid to oblong, 


up to 8 x 6 cm., green ripening light yellowish 
green, with a thick skin and sweet white flesh 
and many fibres arising from the large central 
stone. The skins and fibrous stones may be 
found on the ground all around fruiting trees. 
Fruiting period: Ripe fruits recorded from 
April - July. 

Dispersal: Fruitbats take the fruits, and are 
considered pests in this respect in some areas. 
Habitat & Ecology: A tree of lowland forest, 
extensively planted in and around villages. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 10 - 350 
m. 

Distribution: A more or less common fruit 
tree throughout Vanuatu, except in Tafea, 
where it is rare in Aneityum and apparently 
absent from Tanna. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Erromango, Efate, Paama, 
Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost and the 
Banks group. Also reported from; the 
Shepherds group, Epi, and Maewo. 

Uses: EFp, KM. One of Vanuatu’s principal 
fruit trees, Naus is widely planted in most 
parts of the country. The fruit is eaten raw, 
and is very sour until quite ripe, when it 
becomes sweet and tastes rather like mango. 
Preparations made from the juice of crushed 
leaves have a number of medicinal 
applications. Despite the good form of the 
bole the wood is considered too soft and 
susceptible to insect attack to be of any use. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Uhi 

Anei 

Namal 

BMoL 

Nei 

BVaL 

Nur 

Efat,N 

Namale 

Epi,B 

Melmel 

Epi,L 

Puru melmel Epi,S 

Botmelmal 

Erro 

Nevi 

ESan,B 

Naus 

ESan,NE 

Nue 

ESan,S 

Viusi 

Esan,W 

Ousi 

Futu 

Navi 

Maew 

Ous 



Male,B 

Nouncs-imel 


Male,NW 

Nenalulu 

Male,SE 

Melkuskus 

Male,S 

Nivisaruway Male,U 

Naus 

Paam,N 

Malimal 

Pent,C 

Barusvijic 

Pent,N 

Uhigai 

SEma 

Vi 


ANNONACEAE 

(from the genus Annona) 


A large family of trees and shrubs 
occurring throughout the tropics. This family 
is probably best known and most important 
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for the genus of fruit trees Annona of which 
the Soursop (A. muricata). Custard Apple (A. 
reticulata ) and Sugar Apple (A. squamosa ) 
are now widely cultivated in the tropics, and 
may be encountered in villages throughout 
Vanuatu. The family also contains the 
Perfume, or Ylang-Ylang tree, ( Cananga 
odorata ), which is grown commercially in 
Indonesia (Java) and the Philippines for the 
ylang-ylang oil which is extracted from the 
flowers and made into scent. Although native 
to Vanuatu C. odorata has no commercial 
value, but is used by the ni-Vanuatu for scent 
and personal decoration. 

Vanuatu records have two genera, 
Cananga, with one species, and Polyathia, 
with two species, all of which are trees of 
secondary forest. 


General features of Annonaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Canopy and sub-canopy trees of 
monopodial habit with straight boles and 
columnar to conical crowns. Bark usually 
mid to light grey, smooth or finely fissured. 
Leaves alternate in one plane on long often 
drooping twigs, oblong to elliptic. Flowers 
borne on short woody stalks, often below the 
leaves, hanging down, with long thin yellow 
or white petals, and usually with a strong 
sweet scent. Fruits borne in clusters in an 
umbel, each fruit on a short stalk, ovoid to 
cylindrical, green ripening black. 


Selected Species 


Cananga odorata (Lam.) Hook. & 
Thoms. 

Derivation: Cananga from the Malay name 
’Kenanga’; odorata meaning with a strong 
scent. 

Common names: Nidingro (Bis.); Ylang - 
Ylang, Perfume Tree (Eng.) 

Habit: Tree to 20 m. Monopodial with 
distinct, often slightly leaning leader, and 
more or less horizontal branches, usually with 
slightly drooping tips and pendant twigs, 
produting a columnar to conical, open crown. 
Bole straight, cylindrical, tapering to the top 
of the crown. Without buttresses. 


Bark: Mid-grey brown to light silver grey 
brown, can appear white from a distance, 
smooth overall with fine vertical Assuring and 
dense, evenly spaced lighter grey lenticels. 
Slash: Inner bark pale cream, granular with 
conspicuous darker fibres on the wood 
tapering towards the cork; thick, c. 1.5 cm., 
and soft. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, soft. 
Leaves: Slightly drooping on long pendant 
twigs. Alternate in one plane; simple, entire, 
elliptic to oblong, tapering gradually to a 
pointed tip, the base rounded and often 
unequal; mid-vein with c. 9 - 12 side veins, 
slightly raised, often with hairy pits in the 
axils of the main veins on the under side; size 
variable, c. 20 x 7 cm.; dark green, shiny 
above, mid-green dull below, thin and soft. 
Flowers: Large and conspicuous, hanging in 
clusters from short woody stalks less than 1 
cm. long on the older leafy twigs or behind 
the leaves; light greenish yellow and very 
fragrant when mature. Flower stalks c. 5 cm. 
long; sepals, 3, green; petals, 6, long, strap 
like, pointed, often wavy, green maturing 
light greenish yellow with small brown spot at 
the base, c. 5 - 8 cm. long, the inner 3 petals 
being slightly shorter. 

Flowering period: Not established. Recorded 
in August - January, and May. 

Fruits: Borne in clusters, each on a separate 
stalk c. 1.5 cm. long; oblong, cylindrical, c. 2 
cm. long, green ripening black, shiny. 

Fruiting period: As flowering period, fruits 
of various states of maturity can usually be 
found on the trees. 

Dispersal: Chiefly by pigeons. 

Habitat & Ecology: A pioneer species of 
lowland secondary forest, occurring in old 
gardens, and around villages. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 10 - 190 
m. 

Distribution: In lowland secondary forest in 
the central and northern islands, apparently 
rare / absent in Tafea. Recorded from: Efate, 
Epi, Malekula, Pentecost, Espiritu Santo and 
the Banks group. Also reported from Paama. 
Uses: Bam, KS, R, KM. Despite the good 
form of the bole the tree is rarely used in 
construction as the wood is soft and 
susceptible to insect attack. The bark may be 
stripped and used as temporary cordage. The 
flowers are used both to scent oil, and as 
personal decoration, but both of these uses are 
in decline as imported sprays take their place. 
The fruits and leaves have medicinal uses. 
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ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Dingori 

BMoL 

Natauwedenai 

BVaL 

Giau 

Epi,B 

Buriumba 

ESan,M 

Vudingori 

ESan,S 

Veringori 

ESan,NW 

Melaron 

Male,P 

Dingl 

Paam,S 

Pent,N 

Aring 

Dingori 

Pent,C 

Kingi / Gune 


APOCYNACEAE 

(from the American genus Apocynum ) 


A largely tropical and sub-topical family 
with a few temperate members, consisting 
mainly of scrambling shrubs and climbers 
with relatively few trees and shrubs. A 
number of species yield useful drugs, poisons 
and alkaloids in the white latex, but the family 
is probably best known for its ornamentals, 
such as Frangipanni, {Plumeria spp.). 

Vanuatu records have eleven species of 
trees and shrubs in eight genera, and five 
species of climbers in three genera. Only 
three genera have medium to large trees: 
Alstonia with one species, A. vitiensis, a 
locally common tree of secondary forest; 
Cerbera with two species, C. odollam, and C. 
manghas, which are coastal trees, sometimes 
planted as ornamentals or boundary markers 
inland; and Neisosperma with one species, N. 
oppositifolia, is a common coastal tree. A 
number of the trees and shrubs have minor 
wood uses, but the family as a whole is most 
important in traditional medicine, where both 
the latex and leaves have many uses. 

General features of Apocynaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Trees, shrubs or climbers, occurring in 
lowland forest, frequently in disturbed 
situations. Slash, and generally all parts of 
the plant produce copious white latex when 
cut, usually very sticky when drying. Leaves 
opposite, often decussate, in close spirals, or 
in whorls; generally elliptic to obovate. 
Flowers regular, white or yellowish white, 
generally with a sweet smell. Flower parts in 
fives; sepals, 5, generally rather small; petals, 
5, in a tube with five free tips, held in a tight 
spiral in bud, the free tips overlapping in the 
same direction when open; stamens, 5, hidden 


in the petal tube, often visible as a bulge in the 
petal tube; with one central style with the 
stigma always above the stamens. Fruits in 
opposite pairs, ovoid or ellipsoid, more or less 
fleshy, generally not splitting; except the 
climber Parasonia, and Alstonia with 
splitting pods. 


Selected Species 

Alstonia vitiensis Seem. var. novo- 
ebudicum Monach. 

Derivation: Alston after C. Alston, the 18 th 
century British botanist; and vitiensis 
meaning of, or from Fiji. The varietal name, 
novo-ebudicum, means of, or from the New 
Hebrides as Vanuatu was known in Colonial 
times. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 15 m., usually smaller. Crown 
monopodial with regular spiral radial 
branches, often in pronounced tiers, when 
young and in the open; becoming terminal, 
conical to roundish, without obvious tiers, 
when mature; twig branching distinctively 
more or less terminalian-like. Bole straight, 
tapering in the crown. Without buttresses. 
Bark: Light to dark grey, overall smooth. 
Slash: Inner bark light slightly yellowish 
brown, becoming lighter on the wood; with 
copious white latex. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood cream to 
yellowish white. 

Twigs: With distinctive terminalian-like 
branching; light grey, with conspicuous leaf 
scars. 

Leaves: Opposite decussate, simple, entire; 
blade ovate to elliptic, to slightly obovate, 
with a more or less bluntly pointed tip, the 
base tapering very gradually on the petiole; 
mid-vein with 7-11 pairs of straight to 
slightly curved side veins; size variable, 
usually about twice as long as wide, 8 x 3 - 20 
x 9 cm.; mid to dark green, shiny above, light 
green, sub-shiny to dull below. Petioles about 
1 - 3 cm. long, the bases with two clasping 
wings on either side which enclose and hide 
the buds, and leave ring-like scars on either 
side of the main leaf scar on the twigs. 
Flowers: On near terminal axillary, many 
branched panicles, on long stalks, up to 10 
cm. long before the first branch, with a small 
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bract below each main branch; small, c. 1 cm. 
across, white, with a sweet smell. Sepals, 5, 
green; petals, 5, fused in a short petal tube 
with relatively long free tips, arranged in a 
spiral in bud, twisted in the same direction 
when open, white. 

Flowering Period: Most commonly in the 
middle of the year. Recorded in February, 
April, June - August, and December. 

Fruits: Very distinctive. A pair of long thin, 
cylindrical, straight or slightly twisted pods, 
up to 30 cm. long, arising from each flower, 
hanging on stalks at the tips of the twigs; 
green ripening dull brownish green, splitting 
into two halves to release many small flat 
seeds, with dense fine hairs at each end. 
Fruiting Period: Recorded with freshly split 
pods in October to December. The old pods 
often persist on the trees for some time after 
the seeds have been released. 

Dispersal: Presumably by wind. 

Habitat & Ecology: A pioneer tree of 
lowland, and occasionally middle elevation 
secondary forest, occurring in old garden, 
logging or natural canopy gaps, and 
sometimes persisting as long poles into 
mature secondary forest. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 20 - 1,000 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, but not 
recorded from the Banks group. Recorded 
from: Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Paama, 
Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost and 
Maewo. 

Uses: KM, Bam, Fo. The latex and young 
leaves are used in medicinal preparations in 
many islands throughout the country. The 
wood is used for house construction, but is 
rather soft and susceptible to insect attack, 
and rarely for fuel, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Netietgh Erro Neyeverie 


Cerbera odollam Gaertner 

Derivation: Cerbera from the Greek 
’Cerberos’, the Hell-hound; and odollam, an 
Indian plant name. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 12 m. Crown branching low, 
irregular, usually rather open and sparse. 
Bole generally short, usually dividing low, 
often crooked. Without buttresses. With 
white latex in all parts of the tree. 


Bark: Mid to light brown, often weathered 
light silverish grey, overall smooth with 
widely spaced lenticel protrusions, on young 
wood; with more or less deep discontinuous 
vertical fissure lines, along which lenticels lie, 
on older wood. 

Slash: Inner bark slightly yellowish white, 
often with a slight orange tinge, granular, 
grading to white on the wood; with copious 
flowing white latex. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 

Twigs: Thick, new growth sub-succulent and 
brittle, green, becoming light grey, with large 
spiral leaf scars. 

Leaves: Spiral, simple, entire; blade oblong 
elliptic to slightly obovate, with a more or less 
prominent short tip, tapering gradually on the 
petiole at the base; mid-vein with many more 
or less straight side veins, curving forwards 
very slightly at the margin where they join in 
a more or less distinct sub-marginal vein; size 
variable, generally c. 15x5 cm.; deep dark 
green, very shiny above, light green with 
darker net-like tertiary veins below; sub¬ 
succulent, sub-leathery. Petioles 1.5 - 2.5 cm. 
long. 

Flowers: On stiff terminal panicles with long 
stalks, standing clear of the leaves; flowers 
large, c. 3 cm. long, and 4 cm. across, white 
with a yellow centre, with a sweet smell. 
Sepals, 5, light greenish white; petals, 5, fused 
in a tube with 5 free tips, arranged in a spiral 
in bud, the petals twisted and slightly 
overlapping in the same direction when open, 
white with a yellow centre, or eye; stamens 
enclosed within the tube; with one central 
style with the tip above the stamens. 
Flowering Period: Recorded in January, 
June - August, and November. 

Fruits: Large and conspicuous, hanging 
singly, or sometimes in pairs; ovoid to 
ellipsoid, up to 9x5 cm., with dry fibrous 
flesh enclosing a single large stone; green 
ripening reddish green to dark red or purple. 
Fruiting Period: Recorded with ripe fruit in 
January, March, June and July. 

Dispersal: By water, on river or sea currents. 
The fruits may be found amongst the shore 
drift with only the fibrous husk remaining, 
and may be confused with the fruits of 
Neisosperma oppositifolia, another common 
sea shore tree in this family. 

Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the coastal 
strip, usually just above high water mark, and 
behind Mangroves and along river banks. 
The tree is also found well inland, sometimes 
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at high elevations, where it has usually been 
planted. 

Altitudinal range: The natural range is a few 
metres above sea level, but the tree has been 
recorded inland up to 400 m. where planted. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. 

Recorded from; Aneityum, Erromango, 
Tanna, Efate, Paama, Espiritu Santo, 
Pentecost and the Banks group. Also reported 
from; the Shepherds group, Epi and Malekula. 

C. odollam also has a variety with dark red 
leaves, which differs from the above only in 
that it is usually smaller, has dark reddish 
green leaves, and the sepals, and under side of 
the petals, are pinkish. This variety is rarely 
found growing outside villages. 

Uses: O, KM, KP. Planted inland in villages 
as ornamentals, especially the red leaved 
varieties in some islands, and also as land 
boundary markers. The latex and leaves are 
used in medicinal preparations, and for 
poison. 

ni-Vanuatu names: The species of Cerbera 
are not distinguished by the ni-Vanuatu, but 
are rather divided by name into red and green 
or white varieties, based on the leaf colour. 
See the example from central Pentecost. 

Anei Kariding Efat,M Reva 

Epi,B Burn titie tu Male,S Nimborro 

Paam,S Asou 

Pent,C Kasi temit - green, Kasi tememe - red 
Pent,N Laholaho Tann,L Nikariang 


C. manghas L. 

Derivation: manghas, the Portuguese name 
for the Mango. 

Common Names: None. 

As C. odollam, and very difficult to 
distinguish without experience, except in the 
following characteristics. 

Flowers: Slightly smaller, with a pinkish or 
reddish centre, or eye, rather than yellow. 
This is the clearest and easiest distinction 
between the two species. 

Fruits: Usually slightly smaller, and usually 
in pairs, rather than single. 

Distribution: Recorded from; Paama and the 
Banks group, but probably with a wider 
distribution similar to C. odollam. 

Uses: As C. odollam, as the two species are 
not distinguished by the ni-Vanuatu. 


ni-Vanuatu names: 
As C. odollam. 


Neisosperma oppositifolia (Lamk.) 
Forst. & Sach. 

Synonymy: This species was formerly 

included in Ochrosia. 

Derivation: oppositifolia, Latin, meaning 
with opposite leaves. (The species often has 
whorled leaves.) 

Common Names: None. 

Kabit: Tree to 12 m., usually smaller. Crown 
with regular whorled radial branches when 
young, becoming less regular when mature, 
columnar to terminal, usually rather dense. 
Bole generally straight, but rarely reaching 
large size. Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light greyish, or sometimes slightly 
pinkish brown, overall smooth with evenly 
spaced darker lenticels, usually in more or 
less vertical, discontinuous, lines. 

Slash: Inner bark brown, with copious free 
flowing white latex, becoming very sticky on 
drying. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood light 
yellowish white. 

Twigs: Thick, with conspicuous whorl rings 
of leaf scars. 

Leaves: Opposite or in whorls, simple, entire; 
blade obovate, the apex rounded with a small 
pointed tip, tapering very gradually on the 
petiole at the base; mid-vein with many 
parallel side veins, joining in a more or less 
conspicuous sub-marginal vein; size very 
variable, usually twice as long as wide, 9x5- 
25 x 14 cm.; deep dark green, very shiny 
above, light green with darker venation, sub¬ 
shiny to dull below - flush bright light green; 
leathery. Petioles 1.5-7 cm. long. 

Flowers: In dense clusters on terminal 
panicles, on stalks up to 10 cm. long; flowers 
small, c. 1 cm. across, white, with a sweet 
smell. Sepals, 5, minute; petals, 5, fused in a 
short tube with 5 free narrow tips, arranged in 
a spiral when in bud and slightly twisted in 
the same direction when open, white. 
Flowering Period: Apparently throughout, or 
several times a year. Recorded in flower in 
January - February, April, June, September 
and December. 

Fruits: Usually hanging in pairs, sometimes 
in clusters of 3 - 4; ovoid to ellipsoid with 
slightly down turned tips, c. 8x5 cm.; with 
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thick very fibrous flesh, or husk, enclosing a 
very thin oval nut with two seeds inside; 
green ripening yellowish green, falling entire. 
Fruiting Period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: By water, on river and sea 
currents. The fruits may be found amongst 
the shore drift with only a fibrous husk 
remaining, and may be confused with Cerbera 
spp. at first sight, but may be distinguished by 
the oval, very thin nut. 

Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the sea 
shore, usually just above high water mark, 
and also on sandy or unstable areas behind the 
beach or on river banks near the sea. 
Altitudinal range: Sea level. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Efate, Paama, Pentecost and 
the Banks group. Also reported from; Futuna, 
the Shepherds group, Epi and Malekula. 

Uses: Bam, KM, ENw. The straight poles 
are used in house construction. The latex and 
young leaves are used in medicinal 
preparations. The thin seeds are edible, but 
are only rarely eaten as a forage food, and in 
times of shortage, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Anei 

Penwiru 

BMoL 

Navava 

BVaL 

Varvar 

Efat,N 

Navariva 

Epi,B 

Butu rombi 

Epi,S 

Lavou 

ESan,B 

Hauhohoa 

ESan,S 

Vivalovalo 

Futu 

Foa 

Male,P 

Bevarovaro 

Male,S 

Niborovat 

Paam,N 

Haisil 

Pent,C 

Vwavwa 

Pent,N 

Varov aro 

Tann,L 

Nikinikien 




ARALIACEAE 

(from the genus Aralia) 


A mainly tropical and sub-tropical family 
of trees and shrubs with some herbs, climbers 
and epiphytes. A few species are locally 
economically important, such as the herb 
Panax schinseng which is used for the 
production of Ginseng, and the Chinese Rice 
Paper Tree, Tetrapanax papyriferum, but 
none are of widespread significance. 

In Vanuatu sixteen species in five genera 
have been identified so far, most of which are 
trees and shrubs of the understorey, with a 
few of the larger trees commonly occurring in 
the canopy. In Vanuatu the family is best 
known for a number of species of shrubs in 
the genus Polyscias, most commonly P. 


fruticosa, P. guilfoylei and P. Scutellaria, 
which are widely cultivated as a vegetable, 
and in the various colourful and cut-leaved 
forms as ornamentals in hedgerows. The 
various coloured varieties, always shades of 
yellow green, may appear so different that 
they are difficult to recognise as Polyscias at 
first, but once the main features are 
recognised they are readily identified. 


General features of Araliaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Shrubs to trees, usually in the understorey, 
some reaching the canopy. Habit Usually 
distinctly sparsely branched with large, thick 
twigs, with leaves clustered in close spirals at 
the twig tips. Leaves large, usually on long 
thick stalks; simple in Meryta, simple and 
deeply palmately lobed in Osmoxylon; single 
pinnate in Delarbrea and Polyscias which are 
variable in form, and compound palmate in 
Schefflera. Flowers generally grouped in 
clusters on long axillary panicles, or in large 
flat topped umbels in Osmoxylon and some 
Schefflera ; small, generally greenish white 
and rather dull, except in Osmoxylon which 
has bright red bracts. Fruits mostly less than 
1 cm. across, roundish to ellipsoid, more or 
less smooth and shiny, some with light 
longitudinal ridging, often with a scar at the 
apex; green ripening dark green to purplish 
black. 


Selected Species 


Polyscias Scutellaria (Burm. f.) Fosb. 

Derivation: Polyscias from the Greek 
’polys’, meaning many, ’scias’, meaning an 
umbel, referring to the umbellate structure of 
the flower panicles of some species. 

Common Names: Nanalas (Bis.) 

Habit: Shrubs to 6 m., usually smaller; often 
with a number of stems growing from near the 
ground, branching sparse to hardly branched 
at all, open, the foliage in close terminal 
spirals. Shrubs cut or managed in any way 
often have a different appearance. 

Bark: Light greyish brown, smooth. 

Slash: White. 

Wood: White, soft. 
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Twigs: Thick with white central pith, 
essentially just a few divisions of main stem; 
with large slightly U-shaped leaf scars. 
Leaves: In close spirals at the twig tips, held 
at right angles to the stem, single pinnate; 
rachis with a swollen U-shaped base, up to 40 
cm. long, with one or two pairs and a terminal 
leaflet (rarely reduced to one leaflet), on 
stalks 1-5 cm. long; leaflets ovate, roundish 
to oblong, base with rounded lobes, apex 
rounded, margin usually entire, sometimes 
with small distant protruding teeth at the tips 
of side veins; mid-vein with 7 - 12 pairs of 
side veins, curving forward very slightly and 
then steeply where they fork and join well 
inside the margin; size very variable, 6x6- 
32 x 33 cm.; dark green, shiny to very shiny 
above, light green, sub-shiny to dull below. 
The cultivated coloured forms differ in that 
the leaves may be more or less lobed or cut, 
and yellowish in colour. 

Flowers: On long, often more or less pendant 
panicles, the main axis up to 80 cm. long with 
side branches, usually arising in sub-whorls, 
up to 40 cm. iong, the flowers in dense 
clusters at the tips of the main axes, each on a 
short stalk; small, c. 2-3 mm. across, 
greenish white. 

Flowering Period: Apparently several times, 
or throughout the year. Recorded in January, 
February, May, July and September - 
December. 

Fruits: Fruits round with a small scar at the 
apex, up to 5 mm. across; green ripening dark 
green to purplish black. 

Fruiting Period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: By birds. 

Habitat & Ecology: An understorey shrub in 
light shade in lowland disturbed forest^ except 
in areas with a pronounced dry season, but 
most commonly found in and around villages, 
often in cultivation. The coloured varieties 
are not found outside cultivation. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 300 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, and the 
Banks group. 

Uses: ELp/w, O. The young leaves are picked 
and cooked as a vegetable, and the shrubs are 
sometimes cultivated for the purpose, often in 
hedgerows. The other commonly cultivated 
species of Polyscias, P. fruticosa and P. 
guilfoylei, have more brightly coloured and 
cut leaf forms, and are more widely cultivated 
in hedges as ornamentals. 


ni-Vanuatu Names: 

BVaL Dovolung Efat,N Nalalaso 

Pent,C Lalah Pent,N Bei 

All shrub species of Polyscias are 
generally called by one name in ni-Vanuatu 
languages, with different specific epithets 
being given to ’varieties’, based largely on 
overall appearance, some of which correspond 
with scientific classification. 


ARAUCARIACEAE 

(from the genus Araucaria) 


A small, ancient family of trees in two 
genera, occurring mainly in the southern 
hemisphere, in S. America, Australia, New 
Zealand, Melanesia, and a few extending to S. 
E. Asia and the Philippines. Most of the 
species have highly valuable timber, and have 
been exploited all over their range. 

In Vanuatu the family is represented by 
one native genus, Agathis, with two species, 
of which the most common is A. 
macrophylla, the Vanuatu ’Kauri’. Well 
known by loggers for its excellent timber. 
Kauri has been exploited for many years on 
the southern islands of Aneityum and 
Erromango where it is most abundant. A 
Kauri Reserve on Erromango is proposed, and 
forestry trials are under way to assess its 
suitability as a commercial plantation species. 
A second species of Kauri, A. silbaii (De 
Laubenfels & Silba, 1987), has recently been 
described from Espiritu Santo, but no live 
specimens or herbarium collections were 
observed during the preparation of this guide. 
The family is also represented by the exotic, 
Araucaria columnaris, a very tall ornamental 
planted around Port Vila and on old colonial 
Coconut plantations around the country. 


Selected Species 


Agathis macrophylla (Lindiey) Masters 

Synonymy: Formerly A. obtusa. 

Derivation: Agathis from the Greek, 
meaning a clew; and macrophylla from the 
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Greek ’macro’, meaning big, and ’phylia’, 
meaning leaf, referring to the large leaves of 
this species relative to others. 

Common names: Kauri (Bis. and Eng., the 
genus is known throughout much of its range 
as Kauri). 

Habit: Large canopy to emergent trees, to 40 
m. tall, and up to 3 m. diameter. Crown 
monopodial conical to columnar as seedlings 
and poles, with branching in regular whorls; 
becoming massive, spreading, roundish to 
domed, with long branches, horizontal to 
steeply ascending when mature; foliage 
sometimes slightly drooping at the tips, deep 
dark green, dense. Bole massive, cylindrical 
to the first branches, tapering conical above, 
clear up to 12m., usually shorter, especially 
in open or low forest situations. Without 
buttresses, but large roots sometimes exposed 
along the ground. 

Bark: Light sandy to greyish brown, fresh 
surfaces exposed by peeling bark light pinkish 
brown; overall smooth on young trees, 
becoming scaly, peeling in variably sized 
roundish scales; the scales leaving shallow 
depressions on the bark so that the surface can 
become quite irregular. 

Slash: Inner bark reddish to dark sandy 
brown grading to light sandy brown on the 
wood; with slight clear to whitish, thick, 
sticky exudate, or resin, with a strong resinous 
smell. The resin dries white and hard, and 
burns readily with an oily flame. 

Wood: Sapwood white to light sandy brown, 
heartwood light brown. 

Leaves: Opposite decussate, but held in one 
plane except on vertical growing tips; blade 
simple, entire, elliptic to lanceolate, tapering 
to a more or less pointed tip, rounded at the 
base, the margins curved down at the edge; 
with many close inconspicuous parallel veins; 
size variable c. 7 x 2 - 15 x 3.5 cm.; deep dark 
green, shiny above, dark green, less shiny 
below - flush bright light green; leathery. 
Petioles short, almost sessile where the blade 
tapers down to the stalk base, to 5 mm. long. 
Cones: Males (equivalent to male flowers) 
on short side branches, inconspicuous, 
cylindrical, c. 12 x 2 cm., green maturing 
brown. Females (equivalent to female 
flowers), which bear the seeds; on thick 
woody stalks, roundish, c. 10x8 cm., green 
with a slight whitish bloom, becoming 
brownish when ripe; made up of many flat 
scale like sections which break up and fall 
away on the tree to release the seeds, leaving 


a central core on the tree; seeds small, 
flattened with an unequal thin, flat wing, 
brown. The seeds in the female cones are 
attacked by the larvae of the moth Agathifaga 
vitiensis, leading to high rates of infertility on 
Erromango and Aneityum. To escape this 
pest seed orchards have been established on 
Efate to produce reliable seed supplies, and 
strict inter-island quarantine is maintained. 
Seeding period: Department of Forestry staff 
usually collect seed between February and 
March, just before the cones start to break up 
on the trees. 

Dispersal: The seeds are dispersed by wind, 
released from the female cones in the canopy. 
Habitat & Ecology: Canopy to emergent 
trees, occasional or in small more or less 
continuous groups in primary forest; most 
frequent on ridges or steep, often exposed 
slopes, but also on undulating to more or less 
level terrain. The trees are apparently long- 
lived, and very windfirm. The saplings are 
shade tolerant, and occur singly or quite often 
in small groups, but pole or sub-canopy sized 
trees are uncommon except in semi-open to 
open light situations. Regeneration is thought 
to occur by sapling release following 
overhead canopy tree death or windfall, rather 
than by colonisation of open ground following 
hurricanes or landslips. Beveridge (1975) 
gives a full account of the matter. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 50 - 550 
m. 

Distribution: The species is confined to 
three islands; the main populations occur on 
Aneityum and Erromango, with a smaller, 
perhaps relict population on the Cumberland 
peninsula of N. W. Espiritu Santo. The 
Espiritu Santo situation is complicated by the 
presence of A. silbaii. 

Uses: TC, KG. Before the European interest 
in logging Kauri, the trees were only used to 
collect resin, which was burned for light, and 
used as canoe caulk, and occasionally for 
canoes where near the sea. Their great size 
made them unmanageable for timber use, and 
the relatively soft and non-durable wood is 
inferior to other species for house 
construction. The trees are now considered 
potential cash crops by their owners. The fine 
wood commands a high price for timber and 
veneer on the domestic and export markets, 
and new stands are shortly to be logged on 
Erromango. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Neijev Erro Nendu 
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BISCHOFIACEAE 

(from the genus Bischofia) 


A small family of tropical Asia and the 
western Pacific consisting of a single genus of 
trees, Bischofia. 

One tree species, B. javanica, has been 
recorded from Vanuatu. 


Selected Species 


Bischofia javanica Blume 

Derivation: Bischofia after the German Prof. 
Bischoff; javanica from the island of Java. 
Common names: Nakoka (Bis.), Java Cedar 
(Eng.) 

Habit: Canopy tree to 30 m., but usually 
smaller. Crown roundish to columnar, dense. 
Bole usually short but of good form. 
Buttresses when present, low and thick, 
usually on the tension side of leaning trees. 
Bark: Dark red to purplish brown, peeling in 
fine, thin scales, shaggy in appearance; 
lenticels inconspicuous. 

Slash: Inner bark dark meat red, fibrous, with 
dark red exudate, grading to pink to cream 
with colourless sap on wood. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood dark red 
brown, dense and heavy. 

Leaves: Spiral, trifoliate, with two small 
stipules above the leaf stalk, soon falling; 
leaflets elliptic to ovate, the terminal one 
being larger than the side pair, with closely 
serrated slightly undulating margins and 
pointed tips; dark green, shiny above, light 
green with small pits in the axils of the mid 
and side veins, dull below. The tree is 
deciduous, dropping all its leaves at once and 
then sprouting a fresh flush shortly after 
flowering. The cycle is uncertain as not all 
trees are bare at once, but it appears to be 
annual, around January to March. 

Flowers: Light yellowish green on near 
terminal, short axillary panicles; male and 
female separate, very small, less than 1 mm. 
across. 


Flowering period: Not established. 

Recorded in January - March, before and 
during the flush of new leaves; and also in 
July - August. 

Fruits: Ovoid, c. 0.5 cm. across, green 
ripening pink, red to almost black, softly 
fleshy when ripe. 

Fruiting period: Not established. 

Approximately one to two months after 
flowering, main fruiting during the dry 
season. 

Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: An occasional canopy 
tree in primary and mature secondary lowland 
forest. As the trees are most common in old 
garden areas, it appears that they regenerate 
most readily in disturbed situations, following 
the first pioneers. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 10 - 460 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, common 
but not abundant. Recorded from; Aneityum, 
Tanna, Efate, Paama, Malekula, Pentecost, 
Espiritu Santo and the Banks group. Also 
reported from; Futuna, Erromango, the 
Shepherds group, Ambae and Maewo. 

Uses: Bgp, Fh, TC. One of most commonly 
used species for ground posts, being hard and 
moderately durable. As with most ground 
post species it is also considered a good ’hot’ 
fuelwood. The timber has also been used to a 
limited extent in the local furniture industry, 
and is appreciated for its dark reddish colour. 
The timber is also used commercially in Fiji 
and Papua New Guinea, where it is known as 
Kaka and Java Cedar respectively, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Faf-finemuleAnei 

Inhagh 

BMoL 

Nidyibene 

BVaL 

Gamieh 

Efat,L 

Noku 

Efat,M 

Koka 

Epi,B 

Buriuma 

Epi,L 

Purukoa 

Epi,S 

Aukoko 

Erro 

Nouko 

ESan,B 

Nam aru 

ESan,M 

Vugaighogha 

ESan,NE 

Onucara 

ESan,S 

Vighauha 

ESan,NW 

Auka 

Futu 

Masami 

Maew 

Himena 

Male,NW 

Pakentu 

Male,S 

Nimalau 

Male,SE 

Aou 

Paam,N 

Ernie 

Pent,C 

Kok 

Pent,N 

Inghogha 

SEma 

Koko 

STon 

Nakoka 

Tann,L 

Naguga 
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BORAGINACEAE 

(from the genus of herbs Borago ) 


A large tropical and temperate family of 
mainly herbs, with relatively few climbers, 
shrubs and trees. While the family is best 
known in Europe for its herbs such as Borage, 
(Borago), it is most significant in the tropics 
for its trees, particularly in the genus Cordia, 
some of which are important plantation 
species. Cordia alliodora, a native of C. and 
S. America is currently the mainstay of 
Vanuatu’s commercial plantations, and has 
also been planted in a number of other 
tropical countries. 

Vanuatu records have three genera and five 
species of trees: Argusia argentea, a small 
coastal tree with distinctive silver grey leaves; 
Cordia with three species, C. aspera, a small 
bushy tree of secondary forest, C. dichotoma 
a small tree of open places and secondary 
forest, known for its sticky pink fruits; and C. 
subcordata, a small coastal tree known for its 
bright orange, trumpet shaped flowers; and 
Ehretia with one species of uncertain 
determination, a small tree recorded from 
Erromango. 


General features of Boraginaceae in 
Vanuatu 

There are few vegetative features that are 
characteristic of the family, other than the 
flowers and fruits. Small trees confined to 
the seashore or lowland open or secondary 
forest situations. Habit, usually branching 
low, bushy, crown quite dense. Without 
buttresses. Bark smooth on young wood, 
with more or less pronounced Assuring when 
old. The slash with slight clear sap generally 
turning a darker, dirty brown colour after a 
few minutes exposure to air. Leaves, spiral, 
simple, entire or very bluntly toothed or 
notched. Flowers on short, axillary panicles, 
a few in open arrangement to many in dense 
clusters. Sepals fused together in a short 
calyx cup or tube, with 3 - 5 free tips; petals, 
more or less fused into a tube, with 5 - 6 free 
tips, white or orange. Fruits round and fleshy 
when ripe (except C. aspera, fruits dry, and C. 
subcordata, fruits hard). 


Selected Species 

Cordia dichotoma Forst. f. 

Derivation: Cordia after V. Cordus, a 16 th 
century German botanist; and dichotoma, 
Greek, meaning cut in two. 

Common names: Glutri - Glue Tree (Bis.) 
Habit: Tree to 10 m. Crown usually 
branching low, young trees erect, branches 
and twigs more or less pendant when mature. 
Bole usually short, often crooked. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Light greyish brown to light grey, 
overall smooth when young, becoming deeply 
fissured on the boles of old large trees. 

Slash: Inner bark white throughout, 

becoming dirty greenish black on exposure to 
air; fibrous. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Leaves: Spiral, simple; blade broadly elliptic 
to ovate, tapering equally to the base and tip, 
or rounded at the base, with a short bluntly 
pointed tip, the margin irregularly, bluntly 
toothed on the upper half of the leaf 
(especially on saplings); mid-vein with 4-6 
pairs of sub-opposite to alternate side veins, 
straight and pointing forward steeply, forking 
near the margin, and ending in the teeth, with 
small hairy patches in the axils of the main 
veins on the under side; size variable, 5 x 2.5 - 
13 x 8 cm., can be larger on saplings or in 
shade; mid-green, shiny above, light green, 
dull below. Petioles usually c. 2-4 cm. long. 
Flowers: In clusters on shortly branched 
terminal panicles c. 3 - 7 cm. long; flowers c. 

1 cm. across, white. Sepals fused in a short 
calyx-tube with c. 5 irregular rounded lobes, 
green, finely hairy; petals, 5, fused in a short 
tube hidden by the calyx, with five free tips, 
white; stamens, 5. 

Flowering period: Not established. 

Recorded in October and November. 

Fruits: Many ripening in clusters; ellipsoid, 
c. 1.5 - 2 cm. long, seated on the calyx cup, 
often with the remains of the style at the apex; 
green ripening clear bright pink, shiny, fleshy 
with a slimy juice which tastes sweet at first 
with an after taste like envelope or stamp 
gum. 

Fruiting period: Not established. Mostly 
around the beginning and middle of the year; 
recorded in January - March, and July. 
Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat and Ecology: A pioneer of 
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BORAGINACEAE 


disturbed lowland forest, both in gaps and 
under light shade, and in open places, 
particularly in grasslands subject to fire. The 
tree appears to be most abundant in degraded 
grasslands in areas with a pronounced dry 
season. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 300 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, 

generally in the seasonally dry areas of the 
main islands, but not yet recorded from the 
Banks group. Recorded from; Aneityum, 
Tanna, Erromango, Efate, the Shepherds 
group, Malekula, Pentecost and Espiritu 
Santo. 

Uses: Bam, Fo, KG, KM. The wood is used 
in house construction when large and straight 
enough, and is considered to be a good 
firewood. The bright pink fruits yield a very 
sticky sap which is occasionally used as a 
light glue. The leaves also have medicinal 
uses. 

ni>Vanuatu names: 

Amba,SW Bulu BVaL Wobulbu 

Paam,N Apil Pent,C Bilgi 

Tann,L Nik 


Cordia subcordata Lamk. 

Derivation: subcordata from the Latin, 
meaning slightly heart-shaped, referring to the 
leaves. 

Common names: Burao blong Solwota 
(Burao of the sea) (Bis.), Sea Trumpet (Eng., 
rarely used). Burao blong Solwota is also 
used to refer to Thespesia populnea, a close 
relative of the Burao (Hibiscus tiliaceus). 
Habit: Tree to 15 m., usually smaller. 
Crown, branching low, dense, roundish to 
irregular. Bole usually short, often crooked or 
leaning. Without buttresses. 

Bark: Mid to dark brown, usually weathered 
light grey, overall smooth when young, with 
evenly spaced vertical fissures and lesser 
horizontal cracks forming a grid pattern, 
peeling in square to rectangular scales along 
these lines, when mature. 

Slash: Inner bark light brown in distinct 
layers, grading to very light brownish white 
on the wood; with slight clear sap, turning 
slightly darker greenish brown after some 
time exposed to the air. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood yellowish 
white to light brown. 


Leaves: Spiral, simple; blade broadly ovate, 
broadest at or slightly below the centre, 
tapering equally to the base and the more or 
less pointed tip; mid-vein with 4-6 sub¬ 
opposite to alternate side veins curving 
forwards; size variable, 7x4 -20x 12 cm.; 
dark green with light yellow green venation, 
shiny above, light green with fine white hairs 
in the axils of the main veins, dull below. 
Petiole thin, 2-8 cm. long. 

Flowers: On near terminal loose panicles 
opposite the leaves, bright orange, about 3.5 
cm. long. Sepals fused in a short calyx tube 
with 3 free, pointed tips, green; petals fused in 
a trumpet-shaped tube, with 5 free roundish 
lobes, finely convoluted and crinkly as if 
shrivelled, orange; stamens, 6, fused to the pe¬ 
tals; with one central style, divided into 4 at 
the tip. 

Flowering period: Apparently several times 
or throughout the year. Recorded in January - 
March, July - August, and October. 

Fruits: Pendant, hanging in clusters; ovoid to 
ellipsoid with a pointed tip, up to 3 cm. 
across, with slight longitudinal ridges, hard, 
green ripening yellow green to black. 

Fruiting period: Apparently throughout the 
year. 

Dispersal: By sea, as the fruits float, and 
may often be found in the shore drift. 

Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the 
seashore, usually just above the high water 
mark, occasionally in the strand forest behind 
the beach, and behind mangrove swamps. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. 

Recorded from Tanna, Efate, Malekula, 
Pentecost, Espiritu Santo and the Banks 
group. Reported from; Futuna, the Shepherds 
group, Epi. 

Uses: Bgp, Bam, KC. The wood is hard and 
durable and is therefore used for ground posts 
when long and straight enough sections can 
be found. It is also a good carving wood. 
Gowers reports the leaves are used in 
medicine. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Fifai natahi BMoL 

Nabebe 

Efat,M 

Amoko Efat,N 

Namiro 

Epi,B 

Burn marumaru 


Epi,L 

Puru vevano 


Epi,S 

Saymea ESan,3 

Navitanap 

ESan,NE 

Evilutevikara 


ESan,S 

Vivahon ESanJVW 

Varara 

Futu 

Mako Male,SE 

Bolove 

Male,S 

Nowmotmetis 


Male,U 

Borout 
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Paam,N Volafoltenatas 

Pent,C Sebek nanteh 

STon Naveno TannJL Namak 


BURSERACEAE 

(from the genus Bur sera) 


A large family of mainly trees and 
relatively few shrubs occurring throughout the 
tropics and sub-tropics. Canarium is perhaps 
the best known and most important genus 
from the S.W. Pacific to Malaysia, as it is 
valued as a source of nuts and resins. A 
number of other genera also yield useful 
timber and resins in other tropical regions. 

Vanuatu records have five species in three 
genera: Canarium with three species, which 
includes the widely planted nut trees, C. 
indicum, known as ’Nangai’, and the less 
common C. harveyi var. nova-hebridense; 
Garuga floribunda, a useful timber tree; and 
Haplolobus floribundus, which is closely 
related, and very similar to Canarium. 


General features of Burseraceae in 
Vanuatu 

Canopy trees, usually with buttresses. 
Bark light to mid-grey, grey brown to pinkish 
or purplish brown, smooth overall, sloughing 
in scales of varying size and thickness, 
lenticels inconspicuous (except Garuga ). 
Slash light brown to pink or red brown, in 
conspicuous layers; usually with very sticky 
clear or slightly milky exudate and a strong 
resinous smell, often rather like unripe 
mangoes. Leaves single pinnate; leaflets 
opposite with a terminal one, with long stalks 
swollen at both ends (except Garuga, stalks 
short, not swollen), lanceolate to ovate, 
margins entire (except Garuga, margins 
serrated). Flowers on terminal panicles, 
small (less than 1 cm. across), the parts in 
threes, cream coloured (except Garuga, parts 
in fives, pink and yellow). Fruits ellipsoid to 
oval, a few on each panicle; with thin dry 
flesh, or rind, covering a single hard stone, 
green ripening dark green to black (except 
Garuga, obovoid, many, green ripening 
black). 


Selected Species 


Canarium indicum L. 

Derivation: Canarium, from ’Kenari’, the 
Moluccan name; indicum, Latin, meaning of 
the East Indies (now Indonesia). 

Common names: Nangai (Bis.) There are 
many named varieties in the vernacular, but 
all are called Nangai in Bislama The other 
species of Canarium are also called Nangai, 
Wael (Wild) Nangai or Nangai blong bus (of 
the bush). 

Habit: Tree to 25 m. Crown columnar to 
spreading, dense, deep dark green, with 
distinctive large single pinnate leaves with 
opposite leaflets. Bole usually straight, 
cylindrical, occasionally slightly fluted, short. 
Buttresses variable, steep to even, straight, 
thin to thick, sometimes branching; to 1.5 m. 
Bark: Light grey brown to grey, smooth 
overall, the larger trees dippled and sloughing 
in irregular but more or less circular scales, up 
to 0.5 cm. thick. 

Slash: Inner bark light pinkish to reddish 
brown grading to creamy white on the wood; 
with slight very sticky clear exudate with a 
strong resinous smell like unripe Mangoes. 
Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white to 
cream. 

Leaves: In close spirals at twig tips, single 
pinnate; rachis up to 30 cm. long; leaflets in 
opposite pairs with a terminal one, number 
very variable, 6-14 pairs; stalk swollen at 
both ends, 1-3 cm. long; blade oblong to 
ovate, base rounded, slightly unequal, 
tapering to a pointed tip; mid-vein with c. 10 - 
15 sub-opposite side veins curving forward 
and joining just inside the margin; dark to 
deep dark green, shiny above, mid-green, sub¬ 
shiny to dull below; leathery. Stipules large, 
up to 4.5 x 3.5 cm., with a notched, frilly 
margin, usually persisting throughout the life 
of the leaf. 

Flowers: Male and female on different trees. 
On terminal panicles up to 30 cm. long, with 
stipules at the base and bracts below the 
flowers, the latter soon falling; flowers small, 
c. 1 cm. across, yellowish white. Sepals, 3, 
fused into a tri-lobed cup, densely, finely 
hairy; petals, 3, cream to light yellow, finely 
hairy outer, smooth inner. 

Flowering period: Recorded in September - 
November. 

Fruits: Borne on erect or slightly drooping 
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spikes, clear of the leaves; oval, c. 6x4 cm., 
with thin dry flesh, or rind, covering a single 
hard stone, with a persistent calyx at the base, 
green ripening deep dark green to black. 
Fruiting period: Recorded with ripe nuts in 
June - September. 

Dispersal: Fruitbats are said to take the 
fruits, but it is most unusual to come across a 
Nangai which has not been planted. 

Habitat & Ecology: A primary and late 
secondary lowland forest tree, most 
commonly found in old garden areas, and 
widely planted in and around villages. 
Uncommon in areas with juvenile ash soils, or 
with a pronounced dry season. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 350 m. 
Distribution: Common throughout the 
central and northern islands, rare to absent in 
Aneityum and Tanna, and uncommon on 
juvenile ash soils as found in some areas of 
Paama and Ambrym. Recorded from; Efate, 
Malekula, Paama, Pentecost, Espiritu Santo 
and the Banks group. Also reported from; 
Futuna, Erromango, the Shepherds group, 
Epi, Ambae and Maewo. 

Uses: ENp, KG. One of Vanuatu’s two 
principal nut trees, the other being 
Barringtonia edulis. Nangai is widely 
planted throughout the country, and has a 
number of named varieties in most language 
groups, indicating its importance as a crop, 
and a long history of domestication. Resin 
was collected to bum for light, and as canoe 
caulk in the past, but both of these uses have 
virtually ceased now that imported materials 
are widely available. 


ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Nai 

Amba,SW 

Angai 

BMoL 

Ngarda 

BVaL 

Ngarda 

Efat,N 

Nangi 

Epi,B 

Fungi 

Epi,L 

Ngi 

Epi,S 

Botngi 

Erro 

Nungi 

ESan,B 

Nangi 

ESan,NE 

Anga 

ESan,S 

Nangi 

ESan,NW 

Wawsi 

Futu 

Gai 

Maew 

Angai 

Male,B 

Ninga 

Male,M 

Nenge 

Male,NW 

Yane 

Male,SE 

Mini 

Male,S 

Nenge 

Male,U 

Ningie 

Paam,N 

Inga 

Pent,C 

Waknga 

Pent,N 

Angai 

SEma 

Angai 

STon 

Na-anga 


Garuga floribunda Decne. 

Derivation: Garuga, plant name in 
Indonesia; floribunda, Latin, meaning 
flowering freely. 

Common names: Namalaus (Bis.) 

Habit: Canopy tree to 25 m. Crown 
spreading and irregular to domed with large 
limbs and dense, feathery foliage, usually 
with some red new leaves, and / or old leaves 
turning bright red before falling. Bole straight 
and cylindrical in high forest, often short and 
crooked in open situations. Buttresses 
variable when present, steep to even, straight 
to arched, thick to thin, sometimes branching 
above the ground. 

Bark: Light grey brown to grey, overall 
smooth with wide even spaced conspicuous 
lenticel protrusions on young trees, rough and 
scaly on the boles of old trees. 

Slash: Inner bark pink to red brown in 
distinct layers, grading to white on the wood; 
with slight clear to milky exudate, becoming 
sticky on exposure to air, and a slight resinous 
smell like Nangai (Canarium spp .) 

Wood: Sap and heartwood white to 
yellowish white. 

Twigs: Thick, erect, straight, not curved; this 
habit most obvious when the trees are bare of 
leaves. 

Leaves: In dense spirals at twig tips, single 
pinnate; rachis slightly swollen at the base, up 
to 35 cm. long, usually less; leaflets in 
opposite pairs with a terminal one (often 
absent), number variable, 6-14 pairs, usually 
c. 12, sub-sessile to sessile; blade lanceolate, 
base rounded and very unequal, tapering to a 
pointed tip with toothed margin; the largest 
leaflets in the middle of the leaf, c. 11 x 3 
cm.; mid to dark green, shiny above, light 
green, velvety hairy, dull below - flush light 
reddish green. Stipules at the base of the leaf, 
soon falling; stipules at the base of each 
leaflet up to 10 x 3 mm., pointing towards the 
base of the leaf, usually falling as leaf 
matures, sometimes persistent. Deciduous, 
once a year, all or most of the leaves falling 
around June / July, the new flush appearing 
shortly after the onset of flowering around 
August. The timing and extent to which 
individual trees drop and sprout new leaves is 
variable. 
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flowers: On terminal branched erect 

panicles, up to 15 cm. long, conspicuous on 
otherwise bare branches; flowers bisexual 
(functional male and female parts in the same 
flower), light pink and yellow, 7 mm. across. 
Sepals, 5, light pink; petals, 5, outer face pink, 
inner light yellow, the tips slightly reflexed; 
stamens, 10, yellow; 1 central style with a 
’brush’ tipped stigma, light green. 

Flowering period: Recorded in June - 
September, just before or during the flush of 
new leaves. 

Fruits: Many on panicles clear of the leaves 
and slightly drooping under the weight, 
obovoid, 10-15 mm. across, green ripening 
black. 

Fruiting period: Fruits ripen around 
February - March. 

Dispersal: Not known, probably by birds. 
Habitat & Ecology: Occurring in primary 
and mature secondary forest, this species is 
most common in the seasonally dry areas of 
the country, particularly on lowland coral 
plateaus, and like Canoe Tree, ( Gyrocarpus 
americanus ), is indicative of these areas. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 350 m. 
Distribution: Throughout the country, most 
common in the central islands in areas with a 
pronounced dry season. Recorded from; 
Tanna, Efate, Epi, Paama, Malekula, Espiritu 
Santo, Pentecost and the Banks group. Also 
reported from; Futuna, Erromango, the 
Shepherds group and Ambae. 

Uses: Bgp, Bam, TC, C, Fh. A generally 
useful timber species used mainly in house 
construction, and also as a ’hot’ fuelwood. It 
is also occasionally used for canoes when 
close to the sea. The timber has also seen 
limited use in the local timber industry, but is 
apparently hard to work when dry. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Malawhi 

Amba,SW 

Malaouk 

BMoL 

Namalmaleai 


Efat,L 

Namalmal 



Epi,B 

Marmar 

Epi,L 

Purmalmal 

Epi,S 

Metmat 

Erro 

Nevlui 

ESan,B 

Namalaus 

ESan,M 

Vumalaus 

ESan,NE 

Aspi 

ESan,S 

Vimalaus 

ESan,NW 

Molinap 

Futu 

Natuolu 

Male,B 

Nimismas 

Male,NW 

Mne 

Male,P 

Nemismis 



Male,SE 

Meala / Mismis 


Male,S 

Nemismes 

Male,U 

Mismis 

Paam,N 

Eimoumol 

Pent,C 

Matmat 

Pent,N 

Malauhi 

SEma 

Mormalau 

STon 

Nakumair 

Tann,L 

Nawha 


CASUARINACEAE 

(from the genus Casuarina ) 


A very distinctive family of tropical and 
sub-tropical trees and shrubs from S.E. Asia 
to Polynesia, but mostly in Australia. Capable 
of fixing nitrogen and growing in denuded 
and dry areas, some Casuarina species have 
become important in soil stabilisation and 
fuelwood reforestation schemes throughout 
the dry tropics. 

Vanuatu records have one genus, 
Casuarina, with two species, C. equisetifolia, 
a widespread, common coastal tree, and C. 
nodiflora, which is similar in appearance and 
habitat, but has only been recorded in the 
southern islands of Tafea. 


General features of Casuarina in 
Vanuatu 

Tall trees of the coastal strip with columnar 
to spreading crowns of pendant needle like 
"foliage" giving them a feathery appearance 
overall, similar to a conifer. Bark red to grey 
brown, rough, peeling in long thin flakes or 
strips. Leaves reduced to a whorl of c. 7 tiny 
teeth at nodes of green, jointed twiglets. The 
resemblance of Casuarina species to a conifer 
is striking but the structure of the flowers 
which have ovaries and stamens establishes 
their true affinity to the flowering plants. 


Selected Species 


Casuarina equisetifolia L. 

Derivation: Casuarina from the similarity of 
the fine twiglets to the feathers of the 
''assowary or "kasuari" bird; equisetifolia 
with foliage like the "Horsetail" plants, 
Equisetum. 

Common names: Oaktri, Sheoak (Bis.); 
Sheoak, Beefwood, Ironwood, Whistling Pine 
(Eng.) 

Habit: Tree to 25 m. Monopodial when 
young with a clear leader and the branches 
curving upwards, the larger limbs developing 
to produce a more open, irregular crown once 
mature. Buttresses variable, steep to shallow, 
thin, plank like, branching above ground. 
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Bark: Red to grey brown, rough, peeling in 
strips along more or less vertical lines, smooth 
where bark recently peeled. 

Slash: Inner bark meat red grading to light 
pinkish cream to white with raised vessels on 
the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood dark 
brown. 

Twigs: For the purposes of description there 
are two types of twigs. The green needle like 
twiglets which function as leaves, which have 
a limited lifespan, turning yellow with age 
and falling entire, and the main brown twigs, 
on which the twiglets are borne, which form 
permanent branches. 

Leaves: Much reduced, in tiny whorls of c. 1 
at the nodes of the green twiglets. 

Flowers: Male and female separate. Males 
on modified twiglet tips with dense whorls of 
leaves from which the anthers are presented, 
light yellowish green, shedding pollen into the 
wind. The male catkins are the most obvious 
sign of flowering as the whole crown of the 
tree may be covered with yellow green twiglet 
tips. Females with two dark red styles, 
clustered in stalkless, round, green, cone like 
structures below the twiglets, consisting of 
small compartments in which the seeds are 
borne. 

Flowering period: Not established. 

Recorded in May - August. 

Fruits: On maturing the fruits turn brown 
and the compartments split to release the 
small, brown, winged seeds. The fruits often 
remain on the tree for some time after the 
seeds have dispersed. 

Fruiting period: Recorded with ripe seed in 
February - March. 

Dispersal: The winged seeds are dispersed 
by the wind. 

Habitat & Ecology: Mainly confined to the 
sea shore where they grow on the most barren 
of land e.g. exposed coral platforms, but also 
well inland on flood debris banks along major 
rivers, such as the Jordan river system on 
Espiritu Santo, and up to c. 150 m. altitude on 
steep slopes degraded by hurricanes in the 
Banks group. A pioneer species, the seedlings 
are shade intolerant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 150 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu along 
rocky and sandy coastlines, locally common. 
Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, 
Paama, Pentecost, Espiritu Santo and the 
Banks group. Also reported from; Malekula, 
Ambrym and Ambae. 


Uses: Bam, Fh, KC, U The straight upright 
limbs are used in house construction, but the 
wood, despite its density and hardness, is not 
suitable for ground posts. It is an excellent 
’hot’ fuelwood. It is widely used for carving, 
particularly of ceremonial nalnals, when its 
dark colour is deepened with the addition of 
charcoal in oil. The plank like buttresses are 
used to make bowls, plates and similar 
utensils, although this practice is in decline as, 
except for special occasions, imported utensils 
have replaced those of wood. The wood is 
not used by the domestic timber industry as it 
splits on drying and is hard to work, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Fiaru 

Anei 

Inya 

BMot 

Arr 

BMoL 

Nei 

BVaL 

Ner 

Efat,N 

Niaro 

Epi,B 

Buriel 

Epi,L 

Purliel 

Epi,S 

Botniow 

Erro 

Yorsed 

ESan,B 

Naru 

Male,B 

Niar 

Male,NW 

Neier 

Male,P 

Neuru 

Male,SE 

Namane 

Male,S 

Nierr 

Male,U 

Nul 

Paam,N 

E-al 

Pent,C 

Karo 

Pent,N 

Ghairoro 

SEma 

Toa 

STon 

Nanearr 

Tann,L 

Niel 

Tann,W 

Niel 


COMBRETACEAE 

(from the genus Combretum ) 


A large tropical and sub-tropical family of 
trees, shrubs and climbers. The family is best 
known for the genus Terminalia , a number of 
species of which are used as commercial 
plantation species in a number of tropical 
countries. Some also produce useful nuts. 
Terminalia also lent its name to the structure 
of twig branching typical of the genus and 
some other trees in unrelated families, known 
as ’terminalian branching’. This term is used 
in this guide. 

Vanuatu records have two genera and four 
species: Lumnitzera littoralis, a small 
mangrove tree; and Terminalia with three 
species, T. catappa , the important and widely 
planted coastal nut tree, T. littoralis, a small 
tree of the sea shore, and T. sepicana, a large 
forest tree, which is not exploited in Vanuatu 
but is a commercially useful timber species in 
Papua New Guinea. Note: The status of some 
of the Vanuatu collections has yet to be 
determined. 
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General features of Terminalia in 
Vanuatu 


Deciduous or semi-deciduous trees. Crown 
monopodial with branches in regular false 
whorls or tiers when young, becoming less 
regular with large horizontal branches giving 
a flat-topped appearance when mature. Bole 
cylindrical, straight, usually with buttresses 
on the larger trees. Bark mid to dark brown, 
with evenly spaced vertical Assuring. Twig 
branching terminalian, conspicuous from the 
ground. Leaves in terminal spirals at the tips 
of the twigs, obovate, usually turning bright 
yellow to red before falling. Flowers on short 
axillary spikes, white. Fruits ellipsoid, 
winged or ridged, with thin flesh, or rind, 
covering a single stone. 


Selected Species 

Terminalia catappa L. 

Derivation: Terminalia, referring to the 
clustered spirals of leaves at the twig tips; 
catappa, from Ketapang the Malay name. 
Common names: Natapoa (Bis.), Sea 
Almond, Indian Almond (Eng.) 

Habit: Tree to 25 m. Monopodial with 
horizontal branches in regular false whorls, 
especially on young trees, producing a tiered 
or continuous columnar crown, becoming less 
regular when mature. Bole usually 
cylindrical, straight, sometimes crooked and / 
or leaning in exposed coastal situations. 
Buttresses, when present, variable, even, 
straight to curved, thick to thin, sometimes 
branching. 

Bark: Dark brown to grey, rough and scaly 
with evenly spaced, continuous vertical 
Assuring and discontinuous horizontal cracks 
producing a rectangular grid appearance, the 
bark peeling off in curled or straight scales 
along these lines. 

Slash: Inner bark light pink to red brown 
grading to creamy white on the wood, 
darkening on exposure to air after a few 
minutes. 

Wood: Sapwood, white, heartwood dark red 
brown. 


Twigs: With typical terminalian branching 
habit, i.e. regular divisions in one plane. 
Leaves: In close spirals at the upturned twig 
tips; blade simple, obovate, with a rounded 
blunt tip and tapering gradually to the base; 
mid-vein with 5-12 sub-opposite pairs of 
side veins; size variable, 15x10 - 25 x 18 
cm., sometimes larger on young trees; dark 
green, shiny above, light green with 
conspicuous pits in the axils of the mid and 
main side veins, dull below; sub-leathery; 
sessile or with short petioles c. 2 cm. long. 
Deciduous, 1-2 times a year, usually not 
synchronised with other Natapoa’s, the leaves 
turning bright yellow to dark red before 
falling, the tree is then wholly or partially 
bare for a short period before a new flush of 
bright green leaves appear. 

Flowers: On axillary c. 10 - 15 cm. spikes 
amongst the leaves, males at the top, female 
below, white with a light brown ’hairy’ 
centre, c. 5 mm. across, with a stink of rotting 
meat which attracts the many flies which 
seem to be the chief pollinators. 

Flowering period: Not established. Usually 
after the new leaves have developed. 
Recorded in November - January, and June - 
August. 

Fruits: 1 to 5 on the lower half of the flower 
spike which thickens as the fruits develop; 
sessile, ovoid to ovate, more or less flattened 
with a flange down one side, with a thin, 
dryish flesh covering a single stone, c. 4-6 x 
4 cm., green ripening yellow to dark red. 
Fruiting period: Not established. Recorded 
in May - June and November - December. 
Dispersal: Apparently by sea, the fruits float. 
Fruitbats have also been reported to take them 
from planted trees around villages, but 
whether or not this is the case the species does 
not seem to regenerate in inland forest, though 
it grows well when planted. 

Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the coast, 
usually just above high water mark and in the 
strand forest. As mentioned above the species 
is not native to the interior forests, so 
occasional apparently ’wild’ trees found in the 
forest are probably remnants of former 
settlements or gardens. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0-10 m., 
and well inland and at much higher elevations 
when planted. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. 

Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, 
Paama, Malekula, Pentecost, Espiritu Santo 
and the Banks group. Also reported from; 
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Terminalia catappa L. 



KEY: U - Underside of leaf, A - Flowers, B - Fruit C - Section of fruit 
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Futuna, Erromango, the Shepherds group, 
Epi, Ambae and Mae wo. 

Uses: ENp, ENw, O, Bgp, U, Fh. One of 
Vanuatu’s principal nut trees, Natapoa is 
widely planted throughout the group. They 
also serve as shade trees in villages, where in 
some instances trees have their leaders 
removed to develop expanding horizontal 
branches like umbrellas. The hard, durable 
wood is also occasionally used for ground 
posts, and bowls or plates may be made from 
the buttresses when they are thin and plank¬ 
like. The wood is also a good ’hot’ fuelwood. 
However, the wood is not often used as the 
trees are rarely cut while still producing nuts, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Natafoa 

Amba,SW 

Takua 

Anei 

Inteijeth 

BMot 

Saltis 

BMoL 

Natless 

Efat,L 

Nataly e 

Efat,M 

Tarie 

Efat,T 

Natalye 

Epi,B 

Tavu 

Epi,L 

Sauwa 

Epi,S 

Botsopon / Sauwa 


Erro 

Deli 

ESan,M 

Vutavoa 

ESan,S 

Vitavoa 

Futu 

Tarie 

Maew 

Tavoa 

Male,B 

Nutevo 

Male,SE 

Tavo 

Male,S 

Nitelis 

Male,U 

Dauwa 

Paam,N 

Hoai 

Pent,C 

Telis/Towo Pent,N 

Tavoa 

SEma 

Tarie 

STon 

Natauwo 

Tann,L 

Dalh 

Tann,W 

Netalah 


Terminalia sepicana Diels 

Derivation: sepicana referring to the Sepik 
river region of Papua New Guinea from which 
the species was originally described. 

Common names: None, occasionally 
referred to as ’Wild Natapoa’. 

Habit: Tree to 30 m. Monopodial with 
branches in horizontal false whorls, 
distinctively tiered in young trees, less so in 
older ones where some limbs develop more 
than others and the branch tips become 
slightly drooping, producing a tiered to 
continuous, columnar to flat domed crown. 
Bole cylindrical, straight. Buttresses only on 
older trees, steep to even, straight, thick to 
thin, to c. 1.5 m.; the bole tapering below the 
buttresses to the ground. 

Bark: Light grey to reddish brown to light 
tan, smooth overil with dense evenly spaced 
lighter lenticels when young, with continuous 
vertical fissuring and discontinuous horizontal 
cracks producing a vertical grid appearance, 


and peeling in more or less curled scales 
along these lines, shaggy when mature. 

Slash: Inner bark mid to dark meat red 
brown grading to light creamy yellow brown 
on the wood, darkening quickly on exposure 
to air. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood brown in 
old trees. 

Twigs: With typical terminalian branching 
habit, very light grey with spiral leaf scars, 
new growth finely hairy. 

Leaves: Spiral in clusters at the twig tips; 
blade simple, entire, broadly ovate with a 
bluntly pointed tip to obovate, broadly 
rounded at the apex and tapering to the base; 
mid-vein with c. 1 -11 main side veins; size 
variable, c. 12 x 7 cm.; dark green, shiny 
above, mid-green with small (less than 2 mm.) 
finely hairy pits in the axils of the mid and 
main side veins, dull below; sub-leathery. 
Petioles c. 1.5-2 cm. long, thick and grey as 
twig bark. Deciduous, periodicity uncertain, 
not synchronous, there is also variation in the 
extent to which the trees become bare, leaves 
turning yellowish to reddish green before 
falling. 

Flowers: On axillary c. 5 - 10 cm. spikes 
amongst the leaves, white. 

Flowering period: Not established. Probably 
as T. catappa after a flush of new leaves, 
recorded in flower once, in April. 

Fruits: 1 to 3, usually singly at the base of 
the flower spike; ovate, flattened, with a 
pointed tip and 5 longitudinal ridges, 
becoming, less pronounced as the fruit ripens, 
with a thin, dryish flesh covering a single 
stone, c. 3.5 x 2.5 cm., green ripening dark 
red. 

Fruiting period: Not established. Recorded 
with ripe fruit in February, March and July. 
Dispersal: Not known. 

Habitat & Ecology: An occasional canopy 
tree found in primary and mature secondary, 
lowland forest. The saplings are apparently 
tolerant of light shade, as evidenced by the 
considerable numbers which can sometimes 
be found under parent trees, but are most 
commonly found in disturbed forest with 
pioneer species such as Alphitonia and 
Elaeocarpus. The largest specimens are 
usually found by water courses or on poorly 
draining ground. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 40 to 540 
m. 

Distribution: Apparently throughout 

Vanuatu, but records are insufficient to be 
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certain. Recorded from; the Banks group, Es- 
piritu Santo, Efate and Aneityum. 

Uses: Although not often used the wood is 
used in house construction, and is durable for 
ground posts. It is also a good fire wood. 
The nuts, which are smaller than those of C. 
catappa, are sometimes eaten when found in 
the bush, particularly by children when 
playing or foraging for other food. The trees 
were apparently cut by loggers on Aneityum 
before Independence, but no records of the 
properties or end uses of the wood survive. 

Ni- Vanuatu names: 

Anei Inteijethgnal BVaL Iliska 

Tann,L Dalhkit 


CORYNOCARPACEAE 

(from the genus Corynocarpus) 


A family with only one genus, 
Corynocarpus, with five species, one each in 
New Zealand, S.E. Australia, New Caledonia, 
Vanuatu and Solomon Islands, N.E. Australia 
and Papua New Guinea. The fruits, and in 
some places, the seeds are reported to have 
been important foods in the past, particularly 
for the New Zealand Maoris. The fruits are 
still eaten during times of shortage, and by 
hunters travelling in the forest, in Vanuatu 
and the Solomon Islands. The trees also have 
various medicinal and magical properties in 
Vanuatu and the Solomon Islands. 

The Vanuatu species is Corynocarpus 
similis, and it occurs throughout the country 
around villages and old garden sites, although 
now much less common than in the past, and 
apparently absent in some areas. 


Selected Species 

Corynocarpus similis Hemsley 

Derivation: Corynocarpus from the Greek 
’koryne’, meaning a club, and ’karpos’, 
meaning a fruit, referring to the shape of the 
fruits of some of the species. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 12 m. Crown with a clear 
leader and regular spiral branching as a 


sapling, becoming less regular, columnar to 
terminal, dark and dense, when mature. Bole 
usually short and cylindrical, sometimes 
burred. Without buttresses. 

Bark: Distinctive. Mid to dark brown, 
smooth when young, with evenly spaced 
round cap-like lenticels surrounded by boat¬ 
shaped ridges in a regular pattern, peeling in 
small flakes, when mature. 

Slash: Inner bark mid to reddish brown with 
darker brown streaks, grading to light 
brownish white on the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Leaves: Spiral, simple, entire; blade elliptic, 
oblong elliptic to slightly obovate, with a 
short pointed tip; mid-vein with 6-10 pairs of 
side veins curving slightly forward from the 
mid-vein and then steeply forwards at the 
margin, dividing into smaller veins well 
inside the margin; size variable, usually about 
20 x 9 cm., up to'25 x 12 cm.; dark to deep 
dark green, very shiny above, light green with 
darker net venation and spots, sub-shiny 
below; leathery. Petiole up to 3.5 cm long, 
light green. 

Flowers: On branched terminal panicles, c. 
10 cm. long, with small bracts below each 
branch and flower stalk, stalks c. 5 mm. long; 
flowers small, c. 5 mm. across, white, with a 
slight sweet smell. Sepals, 5, light whitish 
green; petals, 5, white; stamens, 5, with 5 
staminodes, white. 

Flowering Period: Recorded in flower 
between April and September. 

Fruits: Large, hanging singly or in small 
clusters; round to obovoid pear shaped, size 
very variable, up to 12x9 cm., often much 
smaller; with thick firm flesh becoming more 
or less soft when ripe, with a single large 
seed; green ripening reddish green, white or 
light yellow, with a good smell when cut. 
Fruiting Period: Recorded with ripe fruits 
between September and February. 

Dispersal: Fruitbats take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A lowland canopy and 
sub-canopy tree, most common around garden 
and village areas, and along forest trails. 
Although most common in the lowlands the 
tree has also been recorded along upland 
trails, and in a village at about 1,300 m. on the 
flanks of Mt. Tabwemasana, Vanuatu’s 
highest mountain. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded between 10 - 
1,300 m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, recorded 
from; Aneityum, Erromango, Efate, Malekula, 
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Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, Maewo and the 
Banks group. 

Uses: EFp/w. The edible fruits are large and 
usually sweet, if rather bland, but they are 
generally not eaten except as forage food in 
the forest, or in times of shortage. Planting 
and consumption varies from island to island, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nepnai Pent,C Tangbwei 


CUNONIACEAE 

(from the genus Cunonia ) 


A small family of trees and shrubs mainly 
confined to the high altitude tropical, and sub¬ 
tropical regions of the southern hemisphere. 
None are reported to be of significant 
commercial value. 

In Vanuatu the family is largely confined 
to middle and upper elevation forest, (except 
in S. Tafea where species of all three genera 
occur below 300 m.), and so is not well 
known except on islands where people still 
live in the upland interiors. Vanuatu records 
have eight species of trees and shrubs in three 
genera: Geissois with two species of forest 
trees; Spiraeanthemum, with two species of 
small upland shrubs; and Weinmannia with 
four species which range from small shrubs, 
to free standing trees, and epiphytes which 
may become stranglers. Weinmannia species 
are most abundant in high elevation forest, 
where they are co-dominant with 
Metrosideros (Myrtaceae) over large areas. 
Geissois and one species of Weinmannia 
reach timber size in accessible situations in 
Aneityum, but these have not been 
commercially exploited. Others have 
traditional uses where there are ni-Vanuatu in 
the upland interiors, but in the main the trees 
of this family are not widely used. 


General features of Cunoniaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Small shrubs to large trees, sometimes 
epiphytic / stranglers in Weinmannia, 
occurring mainly in upper middle and high 
elevation forest. Leaves opposite, usually 
decussate; trifoliate, entire, in Geissois ; 
simple, with toothed margins in 


Spiraeanthemum-, and pinnate, with toothed 
leaflets in Weinmannia. With stipules 
enclosing the apical buds, generally soon 
falling, but leaving a distinctive scars between 
the leaf stalks. Flowers: on axillary racemes; 
large, bright red with dense brush-like 
stamens in G tissois ; small and white in 
Weinmannia-, on axillary panicles, small and 
white in Spiraeanthemum. Fruits: dry 
capsules, green ripening brown or black, 
splitting into two halves to release the seeds; 
seeds, small wind dispersed. 

Selected Species 

Geissois denhamii Seem. 

Derivation: Geissois from the Greek 

’geisson’, a projecting part of a roof, referring 
to the overlapping seeds; and denhamii, after 
Denham. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Canopy tree to 25 m., usually smaller. 
Crown irregular, more or less terminal, 
roundish to spreading when large; the trifoli¬ 
ate leaves, and bright red flowers, or pod-like 
fruits distinctive from the ground. Bole 
generally straight and cylindrical. Without 
buttresses, but butt can be large. 

Bark: Light to mid-greyish brown or light 
grey, overall smooth with evenly spaced 
vertical fissure lines along which the lenticels 
run, becoming more deeply fissured, and 
sometimes scaly on large trees. 

Slash: Inner bark dark meat red, grading to 
light pink to cream on the wood; yields a 
small amount of dark reddish brown sap when 
squeezed. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood dark 
reddish brown. 

Twigs: With more or less regular decussate 
branching habit, especially on saplings and 
pole sized trees. 

Leaves: Opposite, decussate, rarely in whorls 
of three, trifoliate; stalk 1.5-4 cm. long; 
leaflets elliptic to slightly obovate, tapering to 
the base and tip, the side leaflets often slightly 
unequal at the base; mid-vein with 9-12 pairs 
of side veins, tne tips arching forward and just 
joining, with small pit-like glands in the axils 
of the side vt' 's; s ze variable, the middle 
leaflet generally slightly larger, 7.5 x 3.5 - 13 
x 6 cm., ip to 25 x 11 cm. on saplings; dark 
green, sh.../ abov'e, light to almost silvery 
green, dull below - flush often conspicuously 
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reddish. Leaflet stalk 5 - 15 mm. long. 
Apical buds enclosed by a pair of green to 
reddish green stipules; remaining between the 
petioles of the uppermost leaves, especially on 
saplings, soon falling leaving thin line-like 
scars. 

Flowers: On conspicuous, dense axillary 
racemes up to 12 cm. long, generally well 
behind and clear of the leaves; flowers bright 
red, the whole raceme appearing like a bottle 
brush with many stamens. Sepals, 4, dark red 
below, with a yellowish, hairy upper surface; 
without petals; stamens, 13 -15, c. 1.5 cm. 
long, dark red with yellow anthers; with two 
central styles; the base of the flower with 
dense yellowish hairs. Small nectar feeding 
birds visit the flowers. 

Flowering Period: Not established. 

Recorded in January - March, June - August 
and November. Flower buds appear as the 
fruits of the previous flowering are over. 
Fruits: Many in clusters on the spikes, 
narrow, cylindrical, straight or slightly 
curved, c. 2 cm. long, with the calyx remnants 
at the base, and pointed with the remains of 
the styles; green ripening black; splitting from 
the top into two halves when ripe, releasing 
the seeds. 

Fruiting Period: Recorded with fruits in 
January - February, and November. 

Dispersal: By wind. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
primary and mature secondary forest, most 
commonly associated with disturbed forest as 
it grows up in natural canopy gaps, and is 
locally common in areas previously logged on 
Aneityum. 

Altitudinal range: Occurs at low elevations 
in Aneityum, and then at progressively higher 
altitudes to the north. Recorded from 50 - 
1,240 m. 

Distribution: Most common in Tafea, but 
throughout Vanuatu. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, Espiritu 
Santo, Pentecost and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, F. The wood is used for house 
construction, mainly for aerial members but 
old trunks may also be used for ground posts, 
in which case the sapwood is stripped off and 
the heartwood used. The wood is also used as 
a ’hot’ fire wood. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nekro BVaL Do-olol 

Erro Nongkrop Pent,C Guru 

Tann,L Nakaiu 


Weinmannia denhamii Seem. 

Derivation: Weinmannia after J. W. 

Weinmann, a 17 th century German herbalist. 
Common Names: None. 

Habit: Small to large tree, depending on 
altitude and exposure, free standing or 
epiphytic, in which case the roots grow down 
to the ground. Commonly a strangler, cf. 
Metrosideros (Myrtaceae), according to some 
ni-Vanuatu, who report that the tree starts as 
an epiphyte and then overcomes its support, 
or host tree, after which the roots fuse into a 
more or less solid bole, cf. Ficus obliqua 
(Moraceae). Crown dense and bushy when 
exposed, large, spreading, domed and open, 
when in sheltered situations; the small pinnate 
leaves give the crown a feathery appearance. 
Bole generally short and convoluted, often 
large, solid, or a more or less fused mass of 
roots. 

Bark: Light to mid-brown, overall smooth 
with slight lenticel protrusions in vertical lines 
when young, becoming lightly fissured and 
rough, peeling in thin strips, on large trees. 
Slash: Inner bark red brown, grading to light 
yellowish brown on the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood creamy white to very light 
sandy brown, heartwood brown. 

Twigs: New growth light yellowish green, 
becoming light brown, thin. 

Leaves: Opposite, generally decussate, single 
pinnate; rachis 3-9 cm. long, narrowly 
winged between the leaflets, each section 
broadest at the apex; with 3-7 pairs of 
opposite, sessile leaflets and a terminal one; 
blade narrowly lanceolate to elliptic, unequal 
and slightly overlapping the apex of the rachis 
wing at the base, the terminal one always 
elliptic, the margins bluntly toothed; size 
variable, the smallest at the base, increasing in 
size to the apex, 13x5 -35 x9 mm., terminal 
leaflet up to 4 x 1.5 cm.; dark green, shiny 
above, light green, dull below - flush 
conspicuous, light yellowish red, darkening 
reddish green, the whole crown may be 
brightly coloured with new leaves. The apical 
bud enclosed in a pair of roundish, green 
stipules, up to 5 x 4 mm., sometimes 
persisting between the leaf bases on new 
growth, generally soon falling, leaving a thin 
line scar on the twig. 

Flowers: On clustered near terminal axillary 
racemes up to 7.5 cm. long, standing clear of 
the foliage; each flower on a short stalk, 2 
mm. long, small, c. 2 mm. across, white, with 
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Weinmannia denhamii Seem. 



KEY: U - Underside of leaf, A - Flower, B - Fruits, C - Details of fruit capsules 
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a light sweet smell. Sepals, 4, green; petals, 
4, white; stamens, 8, white; styles, 2, with 
reflexed tips, standing on the red centre of the 
flower. 

Flowering Period: Not established. 

Recorded in January - April, and August. 
Fruits: Many forming on the spikes; narrow 
cylindrical, dry capsules with the remains of 
the styles at the apex, 4 mm. long; green 
ripening yellowish green and then brown; 
splitting into two halves when ripe to release 
the tiny seeds. 

Fruiting Period: Not established. Recorded 
in February and August. Dry, empty capsules 
appear to persist on the trees for some time 
after the seeds have been released. 

Dispersal: By wind. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree in upper 
middle and high elevation forest, where it is 
co-dominant with Metrosideros spp. over 
large areas. Weinmannia, and Metrosideros, 
more than any other trees, give the upland 
forest its distinctive appearance. 

Weinmannia are less frequent than 
Metrosideros on the juvenile ash soils of 
Tanna and the Ambrym caldera. 

Altitudinal range: Occurs at low elevations 
in Aneityum, and then progressively higher in 
the north. Recorded from; 70-710 m. 
Distribution: Not clear as the species is 
often confused with two other similar species 
W. macgillivrayi, and W. tannaensis. 
Recorded from Aneityum, Pentecost and the 
Banks group. 

Uses: Fh, Bgp, Bam. The wood is mainly 
used as a ’hot’ firewood, but straight trunks 
and branches are also used for house con¬ 
struction, both for aerial members and ground 
posts. 

ni-Vanuatu names: In all the areas sampled 
the ni-Vanuatu do not distinguish between the 
species of Weinmannia, and refer to the 
genus with a single name. This is probably 
the case throughout the country. The names 
used here are for all Weinmannia species 
recorded so far. 

Anei Nomropom Erro Nariop 

Paam,N Aisensu Pent,C Kanumtep 


DILLENIACEAE 

(from the genus Dillenia ) 


A small, mainly tropical and sub-tropical 
family of trees and shrubs with many 
climbers, and one genus of herbs. While 
some of the tree species yield useful timber 
which is very dense, few reach large timber 
sizes. Some also yield, tannin, a chemical 
used for curing animal skins, amongst other 
things. 

Vanuatu records have one genus, Dillenia, 
with three species: D. biflora, which appears 
to be the most common, D. crenata, a small 
tree in the central and northern islands, and 
possibly D. ingens, collected from the Banks 
group. Further collecting and determination 
work need to be done. In Vanuatu Dillenia 
are distinctive, generally small, understorey 
trees of primary and old secondary forest, and 
are often found near water courses. Their 
durable timber is used in house construction 
in some islands. 


General features of Dillenia in 
Vanuatu 

Small to medium understorey trees, 
occasionally reaching the canopy, or in the 
open, as when leaning over rivers. Crown 
narrow with a clear leader and more or less 
radial branches as a sapling, becoming 
irregular, but usually oblong to roundish when 
mature; foliage dark, and quite dense. Bole 
variable, but usually short and thin, 
occasionally thick and massive; sometimes 
with suckers from the base, especially if the 
crown is damaged. Bark distinctive mid- 
reddish brown, very smooth when young, 
peeling in distant roundish flakes to scales, 
often giving the surface an irregular dippled 
appearance, on older trees. Inner bark mid 
to dark pinkish red with darker radial lines; 
with distinctive more or less audible hissing 
sound when first cut with the bush knife. 
Wood Sapwood light pinkish brown, grading 
to darker brown heartwood; very dense, sinks 
in water. Leaves spiral, large, broadly ovate 
to oblong elliptic; with a more or less 
pronouncedly toothed margin, the side veins 
ending in the teeth with a small dot-like 
gland; with wide spaced, straight, parallel side 
veins; deep dark green, very shiny above. 
Petiole winged, the wings held together 
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enclosing the apical bud at first, and then 
opening out and persisting for some time, and 
then partly, or completely falling off. 
Flowers Large, roundish in bud, never fully 
opening, with many stamens, white to creamy 
yellow. Fruits enclosed by the sepals, 
splitting open from the apex when ripe to 
reveal many seeds enclosed in a white thinly 
fleshy aril. 


Dillenia biflora (A. Gray) Martelli ex 
Dur. & Jacks. 

Derivation: Dillenia after JJ. Dillenius, the 
18 th century botanist. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 16 m., sometimes taller. 
Monopodial and straight as a sapling, crown 
irregular, often growing towards the light, 
dark and dense, when mature. Bole variable, 
usually short, occasionally large and thick. 
Without buttresses. 

Bark: Distinctive mid-reddish brown, very 
smooth when young, peeling in distant 
roundish flakes or scales, often leaving an 
irregular dippled surface, when mature. 

Slash: Inner bark mid to dark pinkish red 
with darker radial lines; with distinctive 
audible hissing sound when first cut with a 
bush knife. 

Wood: Sapwood light pinkish sandy brown, 
grading to brown heartwood; hard and very 
dense, sinks in water. 

Twigs: Brown, with U-shaped leaf scars. 
Leaves: Spiral at the tips of the twigs, 
simple; blade broadly elliptic, tapering 
equally to the base and tip; margin more or 
less prominently bluntly toothed, each tooth 
with a small dot-like gland at the tips of the 
side veins; mid-vein with 10-20 widely 
spaced, prominent, straight side veins; size 
variable, 16 x 9 - 50 x 25 cm.; deep dark 
green, very shiny above, mid-green, sub-shiny 
below, often with a reddish tinge on the 
venation, especially in young trees; stiff, sub- 
leathery. Petioles with narrow, straight 
wings; held together and enclosing the apical 
bud at first, opening as the leaf matures, and 
persisting for some time before splitting off 
the stalk, usually at the base, and eventually 
falling off, leaving a scar or some ragged 
remains on the petiole, and a ring-like scar on 
the twig. 

Flowers: Two, or occasionally one on near 


terminal inflorescences, 5-12 cm. long; 
large, c. 3 cm. across, the buds completely 
enclosed in the calyx, never fully opening, 
creamy to slightly yellowish white. Sepals, 5, 
large roundish, largely enclosing the flower 
even when open, green; petals, 5, roundish, 
white or creamy white; stamens, many, dense, 
white. 

Flowering Period: Not established. 

Recorded in August - December. 

Fruits: Enclosed by the sepals; the sepals 
curving back and splitting open when ripe; 
white inside, revealing many seeds almost 
completely covered in a thin white aril. 
Fruiting Period: Not established. Recorded 
with ripe fruit in July. 

Dispersal: Not known. 

Habitat & Ecology: A small understorey 
tree, in primary or mature secondary forest, 
occasionally reaching the canopy, or in the 
open as when leaning over rivers. Most 
common near, or right next to water courses, 
or in other damp places. The saplings are 
shade tolerant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 50 - 500 
m. 

Distribution: Apparently throughout 

Vanuatu. Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate, Paama, Malekula, 
Pentecost, Maewo and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fh, LFP. Used in house 
construction for aerial members, and also as a 
’hot’ fuel wood. The species is also used for 
living fenceposts as large stem cuttings will 
root and grow into a tree. However, as it only 
establishes well in damp ground in shady 
forest situations, it is not sought out for 
fences, but rather used when available to 
make new boundaries in forested areas, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nijigel BMoL Nambehe 

BVaL Dokwonkwono 

Paam,N Wira Pent,C Kugu 


EBENACEAE 

(from Diospyros ebenum, the Ebony tree of 
India) 


A widely distributed mainly tropical family 
of trees and shrubs, perhaps best known for 
the valuable dense heartwood, or ebony, of 
some species of the genus Diospyros. 
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EBENACEAE 


Vanuatu records have one genus, 
Diospyros with three species: D. ferrea, and 
D. ellipticifolia, small forest trees extending 
from lowland to upland elevations, and D. 
samoensis, a tree of lowland coral plateaus, 
usually in more seasonally dry areas. Despite 
their hard wood, none of these trees is usually 
big enough or sufficiently abundant to merit 
commercial exploitation in Vanuatu, but they 
do have some traditional uses. Note: The 
status of some of the collections of Diospyros 
has yet to be determined. 


General features of Ebenaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Small to medium trees. Crown with a clear 
leader and radial branching when young, 
becoming less regular when mature, columnar 
to roundish, variably dense but 
characteristically deep dark green. Bark dark 
grey to almost black, often appears lighter 
with moss and other growths, overall smooth 
with very fine, inconspicuous vertical 
Assuring. Slash, inner bark light sandy brown 
or dark red brown, granular and hard, staining 
darker on exposure to air. Leaves, alternate, 
simple, entire, ovate to elliptic; deep dark 
green, shiny. Flowers, males and females on 
different trees; axillary, small, sepals 3 - 5, 
petals 3-4, yellowish white, with a slight 
sweet scent. Fruits egg shaped to ovoid with 
conspicuous, stiff, persistent calyx cup at the 
base, ripening dull yellowish green to red. 


Diospyros samoensis A. Gray 

Derivation: Diospyros from the Greek, 
’dios’ meaning godly, and ’puros’ meaning a 
grain of wheat; and samoensis referring to 
Samoa, from where the species was originally 
described. 

Common names: Blakwud (Blackwood), 
(Bis.) 

Habit: Canopy tree to 16 m. Crown with 
many radial horizontal to erect branches 
forming a roundish to columnar variably 
dense canopy; leaves alternate in one plane, 
distinctively dark, dull green. Bole usually 
short and straight. Buttresses, when present, 
small. 

Bark: Very dark grey to black, often covered 


with lighter lichens and other growth, overall 
smooth with some very fine, inconspicuous 
vertical Assuring. 

Slash: Inner bark light sandy brown, hard 
and grainy, grading to light yellow, and soft 
on the sapwood; staining darker yellow brown 
on exposure to air; up to 1 cm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, hard, 
dense. 

Leaves: Alternate in one plane, simple, 
entire; blade shape variable, sub-lanceolate to 
elliptic to ovate, with a rounded base and 
tapering to a bluntly pointed tip; side veins 
inconspicuous, curving forward and in from 
the margin; size variable c. 7x3 - 12x5 cm.; 
deep dark green with yellow to slightly 
reddish green mid-vein, sub-shiny above, 
mid-green, duller below; sub-leathery. 
Petioles short, c. 5 - 10 mm. long, yellow 
green, often slightly reddish. 

Flowers: Male and female on separate trees; 
axillary, on short, c. 1 cm., stalks males in 
clusters of 2 - 3 together, females usually 
single; Bowers c. 1.5 cm. long, yellowish 
white, with a slight sweet scent. Sepals, fused 
in a calyx cup below, with 3 - 5 free, slightly 
reAexed lobes, light yellowish green; petals, 
4, fused in a tube below, with 4 reAexed tips, 
yellowish white. 

Flowering period: Not established. 

Recorded in September, December and 
February. 

Fruits: One or rarely two together; ovoid, c. 
2-3 cm. across, with a small pointed tip at 
the top; held on a distinctive square calyx cup 
with 3-5 free, fully reAexed lobes; hard, 
smooth, green ripening yellow then red, dull. 
Each fruit with 8 seeds. 

Fruiting period: Not established. Recorded 
with ripe or near ripe Anits in July - October, 
and February. 

Dispersal: The fruits are taken by pigeons. 
Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of coastal 
and low elevation coral plateaus on well 
drained soils, occurring most frequently in 
more seasonally dry areas. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 250 m. 
Distribution: Apparently confined to the 
larger central islands, locally common, but 
nowhere abundant. Recorded from: Efate, 
Malekula, and Pentecost, with one uncertain 
determination from the Banks group. 

Uses: Bgp, Fh. Occasionally used in house 
construction, the wood is durable for house 
posts. It is also a ’hot’ fuelwood. Usually too 
small for commercial use. 
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Diospyros samoensis A. Gray 



KEY: U - Underside of leaf, A - Flower, B - Fruit 
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ELAEOCARPACEAE 


ni-Vanuatu names: 

Nundou 
Buruvano 


BMoL 

Epi,B 

Male,M 

Pent,C 

SEma 


Neipeni 

Katame 

Rakauhui 


Efat,L 

Epi,L 

Paam,N 

Pent,N 


Nakapoa 

Puruvinu 

Minnow 

Salvoroanga 


ELAEOCARPACEAE 

(from the genus Elaeocarpus) 


axils of the main veins on the under side, 
generally with some red or yellow withering 
leaves in the crown. Petioles generally with a 
slight swelling below the leaf blade. Flowers 
on axillary racemes among or just below the 
leaves, white, the petals deeply split into 
strips at the tips. Fruits round to oval, more 
or less fleshy, mostly distinctively blue, blue 
green to blackish green when ripe, except 
Aceratium, deep dark red to purple. 


A tropical, sub-tropical, and warm 
temperate family of trees and shrubs. The 
family is perhaps best known for the biggest 
genus, Elaeocarpus, which ranges from 
Madagascar to New Zealand and to S.E. Asia, 
and contains a number of large forest trees, 
some of which are useful for timber. 
Elaeocarpus is the most important genus in 
Vanuatu with a number of timber sized 
species, but these have not been exploited 
commercially. 

Vanuatu records have six species in two 
genera: Aceratium, with a single species, A. 
oppositifolium, a small tree of lowland 
secondary forest; and, Elaeocarpus with five 
species of more or less common large forest 
trees, occurring in secondary and primary 
forest at low to middle elevations. 


General features of Elaeocarpaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Large canopy trees of late secondary and 
primary forest, except Aceratium, a small 
tree, which is more common in early 
secondary forest and open places. Crown 
branching high to terminal, usually broadly 
oblong to domed when mature, some with 
more or less pronounced terminalian-like twig 
branching, except Aceratium, branching low, 
irregular, with more or less regular opposite 
decussate twig branching. Bole usually long 
and straight, except Aceratium, usually short, 
and often fluted and crooked. With 
buttresses, and / or stilt roots. Some with 
suckers arising from the butt especially in 
open situations. Bark generally smooth 
overall, light to dark grey or brown. Leaves 
spiral, elliptic to obovate, decussate and 
lanceolate in Aceratium ; mostly with toothed 
or wavy margins, some with small pits in the 


Selected Species 


Aceratium oppositifolium DC. 

Derivation: oppositifolium, Latin, meaning 
with opposite leaves. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 15 m., often smaller. Crown 
usually branching low and irregular; twig 
branching opposite, tips slightly pendant, 
dense, bushy. Bole straight and cylindrical 
when small, becoming more or less 
convoluted and irregular when large. 
Buttresses absent, but with small stilt roots, 
sometimes in a dense mass, up to 50 cm., on 
large trees. 

Bark: Light to mid-grey brown, overall 
smooth but with evenly spaced slightly raised 
lenticels, which may be coalesced into 
discontinuous vertical lines on old wood. 
Slash: Inner bark light sandy brown, grading 
to lighter brownish white on the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Twigs: Branching more or less opposite as 
leaves, more obvious on new growth; green 
with dense fine hairs, becoming dark brown. 
Leaves: Opposite, decussate on erect twigs, 
otherwise flattened in one plane, simple; blade 
lanceolate, with a rounded or sometimes 
slightly lobed base, tapering to a pointed tip at 
the apex, the margin usually entire, sometimes 
finely toothed; mid-vein with 6-11 pairs of 
side veins; size variable, 6 x 2.5 - 11 x 3.5, 
usually c. 8 x 2.5 cm.; mid to dark green, sub¬ 
shiny above, light, green, light slightly 
silverish green when young, dull below - flush 
very light green, and covered with fine hairs 
which give the underside its silverish 
appearance. Petioles short, usually less than 5 
mm., so the base of the leaves sometimes 
overlaps the twig. 
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Flowers: One or two on short axillary stalks 
usually less than 1 cm. long, each flower on a 
stalk c. 1 cm. long; large and conspicuous, c. 
1.5 cm. long and 1 cm. across, white. Sepals, 
5, narrow and long, green; petals, 5, with cut 
or frilly tips, white. 

Flowering period: Apparently annually in 
the middle of the year, but erratic. Recorded 
in May - June. 

Fruits: Hanging singly or in pairs; ovoid to 
oval, up to 3.5 x 2.5 cm., with firm fibrous 
flesh covering a single hard seed; green 
ripening dark red, shiny, looks good to eat, 
but very sour. The trees are sometimes 
conspicuously covered with bright red fruits 
loading down the twigs all over the crown, 
but are usually less profuse. 

Fruiting period: Mainly at the end and 
beginning of the year, but sometimes erratic. 
Recorded with ripe fruits in September - 
November, and February. 

Dispersal Not Known, presumably by the 
larger birds. 

Habitat & Ecology: A mainly lowland 
pioneer species most common in old garden 
areas and other open, scrubby places. 
Occasional in natural canopy gaps in high 
forest. Saplings shade intolerant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from; 40 - 
1,000 m. 

Distribution: Apparently most common in 
Tafea, probably also throughout the central 
islands, but not yet recorded in the Banks 
group. Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate, Pentecost and Maewo. 
Uses: Bam, EFw. As the trees are usually of 
poor form the wood is not often used other 
than for fuel, but straight boles are 
occasionally used in house construction. The 
fruits, which are sour even when ripe, are 
reported to have been eaten in times of 
shortage in the past, but only once thoroughly 
cooked to reduce the sour taste, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Intoutau Pent,C Kasubo 
Tann,L Naowe 


Elaeocarpus angustifolius (Gaertner) 
Schumann, K. 

Synonymy: Formerly E. persicifolius, and 
E. sphaericus. 

Derivation: Elaeocarpus from the Greek 


’elaion’, meaning oil, and ’karpos’, meaning 
fruit; angustifolius from the Latin ’angustus’, 
meaning narrow, and ’folia’, meaning leaf. 
Common names: None. 

Habit: Canopy tree to 30 m. Crown with a 
clear leader and narrowly columnar when 
young, branching high, domed, open to rather 
sparse when mature; the narrowly elliptic 
leaves, some invariably withering yellow to 
red, are distinctive. Bole usually straight and 
long. Buttresses, when present, steep, 
straight, curved or arched, thin, to 1 m. 

Bark: Mid to dark brown, often weathered 
light greyish brown, overall smooth, with 
widely spaced inconspicuous vertical fissure 
lines. 

Slash: Inner bark light brown, granular, 
grading to very light dirty yellowish brown on 
the wood, up to 1.5 cm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Leaves: Spiral at the twig tips, simple; blade 
narrowly elliptic, tapering equally to the base 
and the pointed tip, with finely toothed, 
slightly wavy margin; mid-vein with c. 15 
pairs of side veins, with small pits in the axils 
of the main veins on the underside; size 
generally c. 10 x 2.5 -14 x 4 cm.; dark green, 
shiny above, mid-green, duller below. 
Petioles short, not swollen, c. 1 cm. long. The 
trees are partly deciduous, particularly in the 
south. The old leaves are either shed evenly 
where the crown looks more sparse than 
usual, or on individual branches, giving the 
crown a more clumped appearance. 

Flowers: On axillary racemes usually just 
below the leaves, c. 5 cm. long; each flower 
hanging or facing down on short stalks, white, 
c. 1 cm. across. Sepals, 5, white; petals, 5, 
divided into strips at the tips, greenish white 
to white; stamens, 10, white; with one central 
style projecting beyond the petals and 
stamens. 

Flowering period: Not established. 

Recorded in February and July. 

Fruits: A few developing on each spike on 
slightly elongated and thickened stalks; fruits 
round, c. 1.5 cm. across, with thin, firm flesh, 
enclosing a single 5-ridged brown seed; green 
ripening dark bluish green to dark blue, with a 
slight whitish bloom. The fruits of 
Elaeocarpus species are the only distinctly 
blue fruits in the forest. 

Fruiting period: Not established. Recorded 
with ripe fruits in December, February and 
March, and July and Amuut. 

Dispersal: Birds take the rruits. 
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Habitat & Ecology: Locally common in 
forest remnants around gardens or pastures, 
and in mature secondary and primary forest 
at low to middle elevations. This species is 
one of those that follows the first pioneers in 
secondary forest regrowth, and persists as the 
forest returns to its natural primary condition. 
It is therefore indicative of previous forest 
disturbance even when the first pioneers have 
been eliminated. The saplings are shade 
intolerant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 10 - 600 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Epi, Paama, Pentecost and the Banks group. 
Also reported from the Shepherds group, 
Malekula and Espiritu Santo. 

Uses: Bam, Fo, KD. Smaller trees are used 
for aerial members in house construction, but 
while its form and size are ideal the wood is 
reported to be soft and susceptible to insects 
in some areas. The wood is commonly used 
for fuel. The fruits are used in making a 
temporary blue dye on Paama. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Amba,SW Matadodo Anei Nawoth 

BVaL Mel Paam,N Metmalik 

Pent,C Birime Tann,L Namyaghul 


Elaeocarpusfloridanus Hemsley 

Derivation: floridanus meaning of the island 
of Florida in the Solomon Islands, from where 
the species was first described. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Canopy tree to 25 m. Crown with a 
clear leader and regular horizontal to 
ascending branches, columnar when young, 
becoming less regular with larger branches, 
roundish to slightly domed when mature; the 
twig branching with more or less terminalian- 
like branching habit. Bole usually straight 
and long. Buttresses steep, curved, thin, 
sometimes branching just alxwe the ground, 
usually small and low, up to 1 m.; also 
occasionally with small flying buttresses or 
stilt roots arising from the main buttresses. 
Some trees with suckers arising from the butt, 
especially in open situations. 

Bark: Light grey brown to grey, overall 
smooth with fine vertical fissure lines along 


which the small lenticels run, becoming more 
deeply fissured on large, old trees. 

Slash: Pinkish to reddish brown, grading to 
light yellow brown or yellowish white on the 
wood. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Twigs: Usually with pronounced 

terminalian-like branching habit, the leaves 
clustered at the tips. 

Leaves: Spiral, simple; blade ovate to 
elliptic, the base rounded, tapering to a more 
or less narrow pointed tip, the margin slightly 
wavy and more or less bluntly toothed; mid¬ 
vein with c. 6 - 8 pairs of sub-opposite side 
veins dividing into two prongs well inside the 
margin, with conspicuous pits up to 1 mm. 
across in the axils of the main vein divisions 
on the under side; size variable, c. 13x6 cm.; 
dark green, sub-shiny above, light green, dull 
below. Petiole slightly swollen at the base 
and below the leaf blade, c. 3-6 cm. long. 
Flowers: On axillary racemes amongst the 
leaves, c. 10 cm. long; hanging or facing 
down on short stalks, white, c. 7 mm. across. 
Sepals, 5, light silverish grey; petals, 5, split 
at the tips, white. 

Flowering period: Not established. Record¬ 
ed in January and April. Flowers and mature 
fruits may be found on the same tree. 

Fruits: A few developing on each spike on 
elongated stalks, oval, c. 1.5 x 1 cm., with 
thin, firm flesh enclosing a single seed; green 
ripening bluish green to blue grey with a 
whitish bloom. 

Fruiting period: Not established. Mature 
fruits recorded in January and April. 
Dispersal: Birds are reported to take the 
fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: From the limited 
number of records this appears to be a tree of 
mature secondary and primary forest, similar 
to E. angustifolius, but less common, and 
rarely in recently worked garden areas. 
Distribution: Uncertain, apparently rare in 
Tafea, but probably throughout the central 
and northern islands; recorded from Paama, 
Pentecost and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fo. The wood is used for aerial 
members in house construction, and for fuel 
wood. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

BMoL Neheg BVaL Sekwege 

Paam,N Hoai luvoluv 

Pent,C Kastawarak 
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EUPHORBIACEAE 

(from the genus Euphorbia ) 


A very large cosmopolitan family of 
mostly shrubs and trees with relatively few 
herbs and climbers, occurring mainly in the 
tropics, but with representatives in all but the 
polar regions of the earth. With c. 300 genera 
and 5,000 species it is the sixth largest family 
of flowering plants. The family is as 
remarkable for its diversity of form, 
appearance and distinctive characters as it is 
in size and distribution, and this has lead to 
numerous difficulties and debates between 
botanists on its taxonomic classification and 
the true, or natural ancestral affinities of the 
various groups considered to be natural 
members. The family has many economically 
important species, of which rubber, chiefly 
Hevea brasiliensis, the Para rubber, is the 
most important commercial commodity. 
Manioc, Manihot esculentus, a S. American 
native has become a vital food source in many 
parts of the tropics, and a number of others 
produce useful products such as oils, as in 
Ricinus, the Castor oil plants. 


General features of Euphorbiaceae in 
Vanuatu 

As mentioned above Euphorbiaceae is a 
large and diverse family for which it is 
difficult to define a set of distinctive charac¬ 
ters for field identification which apply 
generally. The form of the trees and shrubs, 
and the shape of the leaves varies consid¬ 
erably. The flowers are generally very small, 
reduced in numbers of parts, and 
inconspicuous. The fruits are also variable in 
size, shape, and outer appearance, i.e. dry or 
fleshy. Having noted these difficulties, the 
following list of general characteristics are 
common to most of the native genera and 
should be of some assistance in learning to 
identify the broad suite of characters which 
should be borne in mind when tackling 
Euphorbiaceae in Vanuatu. The family is so 
frequently represented in the secondary forest 
which surrounds most villages and garden 
areas that it will be encountered by anyone 
working in the field. 

Mainly small trees and shrubs with a few 
large trees, typically occurring in secondary 
or disturbed low to middle elevation forest, 


many as pioneers in garden fallows. Bark 
generally overall smooth, dull greys and 
browns, some with conspicuous lenticels, few 
with fissured bark. Slash cork generally thin, 
inner bark often yellowish or greenish white 
to white, or red brown; with white latex in 
Excoecaria and Homolanthus. White latex is 
often quoted as being indicative of 
Euphorbiaceae by some authors, but it is not a 
common feature of the family in Vanuatu. 
Leaves in spiral or alternate arrangement; 
simple, but sometimes lobed, particularly in 
juvenile condition, some peltate; generally 
entire, some with bluntly toothed margins; 
some with palmate venation, particularly in 
those with peltate leaves; some with a pair of 
glands on the upper surface of the leaf blade 
where it meets the petiole. Petiole sometimes 
thickened at one or both ends. Apical buds 
enclosed by a pair of stipules which generally 
fall off as soon as the leaves develop, but 
persisting amongst the uppermost leaves in 
some species. Flowers male and female often 
separate; borne singly, in clusters, in erect or 
pendant spikes or racemes, or more or less 
branched panicles; generally small to minute, 
reduced in numbers of flower parts; generally 
yellowish green, yellow or rarely white; 
overall dull and inconspicuous. Fruits 
generally small, between 2 mm. and 2 cm. 
across; mainly 1 - 3 celled with more or less 
pronounced shoulders, dry, splitting capsules, 
dull in colour, and usually with persistent 
style at the apex; others with 1-3 seeds 
enclosed in a more or less fleshy coat, often 
with the remnants of the calyx and / or style at 
the apex, generally red or black in colour. 


Selected Species 

Codiaeum variegatum (L.) Bl. var. 
moluccanum (Decne.) Muell. Arg. 

Derivation: Codiaeum from the Ternate 
name ’codiho’; and variegatum, from the 
Latin, meaning variegated, referring to the 
different colours in the leaves of the many 
coloured forms. 

Common names: Croton (Eng., this name is 
incorrectly used for this species, and it should 
not be confused with the real Crotons in the 
genus Croton, which are quite different from 
Codiaeum.) 
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Habit: Shrub to small tree, to 5 m., usually 
smaller. As a small, dense shrub in the open; a 
small spindly tree with open, sparse cro.wn 
with the foliage in clusters at the twig tips, in 
shady situations. Most of the cultivated highly 
colourful forms are small shrubs not usually 
found outside villages. 

Bark: Mid to very dark brown, smooth. 

Wood: White and hard. 

Leaves: Spiral, simple, entire; blade oblong 
elliptic to obovate, tapering to the base, 
usually rounded with a more or less pointed 
short tip at the apex; mid-vein with up to 15 
pairs of prominent side veins, forking well 
inside the margin, and curving forwards and 
backwards; size variable, 10 x 3 - 30 x 9 cm.; 
dark to deep dark green, very shiny above, 
light green, sub-shiny below; leathery. 
Petioles sometimes slightly thickened at both 
ends, sometimes with horizontal ribbing, 
length variable, 1.5 - 10 cm. long. The leaves 
of the various cultivated varieties have great 
variation in shape, size and colour with white, 
yellow, red or purple in streaks or spots. 
Flowers: Males and females on separate 
racemes on the same plant. Males on erect 
racemes up to 25 cm. long, on thin stalks c. 1 
cm. long; small, c. 5 - 10 mm. across, white. 
Sepals, 5, green; petals, 5, white; with many 
stamens. Female racemes also up to 25 cm. 
long, but usually shorter than the males, and 
with fewer flowers; small and dull. Sepals, 5, 
green; without petals; without stamens; with 3 
styles up to 4 mm. long. 

Flowering period: Throughout, or several 
times a year. Recorded in January - August, 
and October - December. 

Fruits: Small roundish, 3 shouldered 
capsules, up to 10 mm. across; with 3 
compartments, 1 - 2 of which are often unde¬ 
veloped, each containing a single black seed; 
green ripening yellowish green, splitting when 
ripe to release the seeds. 

Fruiting period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: Not known, other than by seed 
falling around the parent plants. 

Habitat & Ecology: Common as a pioneer of 
open places, especially in situations lacking 
competition from larger trees, such as pastures 
and other grass areas; and as a small 
understorey tree in light shade in secondary 
forest. It is considered quite an important 
weed of pastures in some areas. The brightly 
coloured cultivated forms are all planted 
around villages, and are rarely ’wild’. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. 


Uses: O, KF. The various coloured and leaf 
shape forms, many of which are exotic, are 
widely planted around villages, and in the 
towns as ornamentals. In the past coloured 
forms had much greater significance as tribal 
emblems, and as leaf signals or messages, but 
detailed knowledge of these traditions and 
their use is in decline. The colourful leaves 
are also widely used for personal decorations 
in traditional dancing; Codiaeum, Polyscias 
spp. (Araliaceae), and Euodia hortensis 
(Rutaceae), being the three most important 
dancing decoration plants, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Inlopot BVaL Karkarmamgin 

Paam,N Sielmalik Pent,C Sasli 


Endospermum medullosum Sm., L.S. 

Derivation: Endospermum from the Greek, 
’endon’, within, and, ’sperma’, a seed; and 
medullosum , Greek, meaning pith, referring 
to the pith in the twigs. 

Common Names: Waetwud (Bis.), 
Whitewood (Eng.) 

Habit: Tree to 35 m. Crown monopodial; 
straight with a clear leader and branches in 
whorls as a pole; with massive horizontal 
branches in distinctive tiers and ultimately flat 
topped when mature; twig branching 
terminalian-like, the foliage in distinct 
clusters at the twig tips which is a 
characteristic easily observed from the 
ground. Bole usually long and straight, 
sometimes slightly twisted, and / or kinked. 
Buttresses usually absent, otherwise steep and 
small. 

Bark: Very l.ight brownish grey, often 
appears white from a distance; overall smooth 
and peeling in thin papery flakes when young, 
becoming more or less bumpy and irregular, 
peeling in distant scales, when mature. 

Slash: Inner bark yellowish orange, grading 
to almost white with orange flecks on the 
wood; with slight clear sap. 

Wood: Very light yellowish to creamy white, 
soft. 

Twigs: With terminalian-like branching habit; 
thick, with conspicuous densely spaced 
slightly raised roundish or oval leaf scars; 
with a soft, white, central pith. 

Leaves: In close terminal spirals at the tips of 
the twigs, simple, entire, peltate; blade held at 
right angles to the petiole, roundish to very 
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broadly ovate, only slightly broader at the 
base, the base rounded, the apex less so, not 
tipped; with 8-10 basal veins radiating from 
the petiole, the weakest at the base, the 
strongest being the mid-vein with 5-7 pairs 
of side veins; size variable, 11 x 9 - 30 x 24 
cm., usually about 17 x 13 cm., can be larger 
on saplings; mid to dark green, finely, softly 
hairy, sub-shiny above, light silverish green, 
densely hairy below; young leaves densely 
velvety on both sides. Petiole thick, 6-15 cm. 
long, can be longer on saplings. 

Flowers: Males and females on separate 
trees; in finely hairy axillary panicles, c. 15 
cm. long, with small bracts below each branch 
and flower; very small, light yellowish green. 
Flowering Period: Recorded in flower in 
November - February. 

Fruits: Many forming on the panicles; ovoid 
capsules, c. 5 mm. across, firm, with a single 
seed inside; sometimes with 2 or even more 
rarely, 3 seeds; light greyish green, ripening 
light yellowish green, covered in fine hairs, 
not splitting. 

Fruiting Period: Uncertain, recorded with 
fruits in March - May. 

Dispersal: Not established, apparently by 
seeds falling around the parent trees. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland and lower middle elevation forest, 
where it is the co-dominant or dominant 
species with Antiaris, Elaeocarpus and 
others, on the lowland limestone plateau areas 
of the larger central islands, except those with 
a more prounouced dry season. It is also 
locally dominant on exposed, hurricane prone 
ridges, where the trees may be visible from 
some distance with distinctive tiered branches 
swept back from the prevailing wind. These 
facts suggest that the species is a pioneer 
which colonises large areas periodically 
destroyed by hurricanes. Whitmore (1966) 
describes regeneration of the species as, 
"abundant in areas of felled forest" in the 
Solomon Islands, but this is not the case in 
Vanuatu where it is currently being logged, 
where weeds such as the climber Merremia 
(Convolvulaceae), and other pioneers are 
dominant. During the preparation of this 
guide saplings have only been observed on 
slopes where the previous vegetation appears 
to have been completely removed by 
landslides during hurricanes. This does not 
explain the wider distribution of the species 
on flat ground where other factors must be 
important. The regeneration requirements of 


this commercially important species remain 
unclear. 

Altitudinal Range: Recorded from 50 - 350 


m. 

Distribution: Absent from Tafea, probably 
throughout the central islands (but not 
collected from Malekula or Epi), where it is 
locally abundant on lowland plateaus, 
otherwise occasional, usually on ridges; also 
in the Banks group. Recorded from; Efate, the 
Shepherds group, Paama, Espiritu Santo, 
Pentecost, Maewo, and the Banks group. 

Uses: C, TC. Despite the large size and good 
form of the trees, the wood is rarely used by 
the ni-Vanuatu, except for canoes, as it is soft 
and non-durable if not treated. The species is 
valuable to landowners with accessible stocks 
as Whitewood is one of the main commercial 
timbers used in the domestic construction 
industry. It is also used to a lesser extent for 
furniture and interior work. 
ni< Vanuatu names: 


BVaL 

Gavuwo 

ESan,M 

Vutomai 

ESan,S 

Vikumaro 

Paam,N 

Hinu vao 

Pent,N 

Gaimaita 


ESan,B Agoavoke 
ESan,NE Dugomara 
ESan,NW Venupwil 
Pent,C Kamit 


Glochidion ramiflorum J. R. & G. 
Forst. 

Derivation: Glochidion from the Greek, 
’glochin’, a point, referring to the column of 
stamens in the male flower; and ramiflorum, 
meaning flowering along the twigs and small 
branches. 

Common names: Namalau (Bis., all 
Glochidion spp. are called Namlau.) 

Habit: Tree to 20 m., usually smaller. Crown 
irregular, roundish, twigs dense, often rather 
shrubby in appearance; twigs branching in 
spirals from the branchlets, the longer twigs 
often slightly drooping, especially on young 
trees, and may appear like pinnate leaves at 
first sight. Bole usually short, dividing low, 
often crooked. Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light to mid, usually greyish brown, 
often weathered light grey in the open; with 
evenly spaced discontinuous vertical fissure 
lines, often with smooth patches, peeling 
along these lines in crumbly flakes. 

Slash: Inner bark dark red brown, grading to 
light pinkish brown on the wood; finely 
fibrous. 
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Wood: Sapwood light brown, heartwood 
dark, often reddish, brown; hard. 

Twigs: New growth green and very finely 
hairy, becoming brown and smooth. 

Leaves: Alternate on long straight twigs, 
simple, entire; blade elliptic to ovate, the base 
usually unequal, tapering to a blunt tip at the 
apex; mid-vein with 6 - 9 pairs of side veins, 
curving forwards and then in from the margin 
and joining; size variable, usually just over 
twice as long as broad, 4x2 - 13x6 cm., 
generally c. 9 x 4.5 cm.; dark green, shiny 
above, light green, sub-shiny to dull below - 
flush usually reddish green; sub-leathery. The 
apical buds enclosed in a pair of small pointed 
stipules, c. 1 mm. long, persisting on the twigs 
amongst the leaves, and then falling. Petioles 
short, c. 5 mm. long, often slightly reddish. 
Flowers: Males and females separate on the 
same tree; in axillary clusters on short, 5-10 
mm. stalks; small, c. 3 mm. across, light 
greenish yellow, becoming more orange 
yellow with age. Sepals, 6; without petals. 
Flowering period: Throughout, or several 
times a year. Recorded in January - March, 
July and September - November. 

Fruits: Disk-like dry capsules, somewhat 
resembling a flattened pumpkin, with 
longitudinal ribbing, with a depression in the 
centre with the scar of the style, and often 
with persistent calyx at the base, size c. 1 cm. 
across; green ripening reddish green to red; 
splitting when ripe to reveal the seeds 
arranged in a circle around the central core of 
the disk; seeds round, flattened and thin, c. 3 
mm. across. 

Fruiting period: As flowering period; 
recorded with splitting fruit in January 
-February, April, July and October - 
December. 

Dispersal: Not known, probably by birds. 
Habitat & Ecology: A common tree in low to 
high elevation disturbed and secondary forest, 
particularly in old garden fallows, and open 
places such as denuded grassland areas. 
Although not one of the first pioneers, this 
species, as with the other Glochidion spp., 
may persist as a canopy tree as the forest 
•returns to its primary condition, but can not 
regenerate under high forest. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 1,350 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, 
Ambae, Maewo and the Banks group. 


Uses: Bgp, Bam, Fh. The wood is used for 
ground posts and aerial members as it is 
strong and durable. These same properties 
make it a good ’hot’ fuel wood. While the 
form of the trees is rarely good, they are 
widely used as being pioneers they are 
generally more readily available in garden 
areas nearer the site of use than other high 
forest species. All Glochidion species 
growing at low to middle elevations are 
generally known by the same vernacular name 
as in functional terms, i.e. their growth sites, 
general appearance and uses, they are 
considered to be essentially one species, 
ni-Vanuatu names: As mentioned above, 
most, or all Glochidion species are known by 
the same vernacular name. 

Anei Namlau Paam,N Maiao 

Pent,C Mamlah Tann,L Namit 


Homolanthus nutans (J.R. & G. Forst.) 
Guillaumin 

Synonymy: Also Omolanthus nutans 
Derivation: Homolanthus from the Greek 
’homalos’, meaning smooth, and ’anthos’, 
meaning flower; and nutans , meaning 
nodding, possibly referring to the movement 
of the leaves in the wind. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Small tree to 15m., usually smaller. 
Crown roundish, dense and bushy in full light, 
spreading and straggly in more or less shady 
situations; twig branching sometimes sub- 
terminalian-like; the matt green roundish 
leaves are distinctive. 

Bark: Light brown, smooth overall when 
young, with evenly, densely spaced corky 
lenticel protrusions, often in horizontal ar¬ 
rangement, on old wood. 

Slash: Inner bark light yellowish brown, 
grading to sandy yellow brown or white on 
the wood; with slight white latex in the outer 
part. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 

Twigs: Thin with conspicuous leaf and stipule 
scars; new growth light green, often slightly 
reddish in the sun, becoming yellowish green 
and brown; with white latex when cut. All the 
green parts exude more or less white latex 
when cut. 

Leaves: Spiral, simple, entire; blade shape 
distinctive, deltoid to ovate to almost 
diamond-shaped, tapering evenly to a bluntly 
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pointed tip, the base flat or tapering evenly 
from the broadest part of the leaf; mid-vein 
with 7-12 pairs of regularly spaced straight 
parallel side veinsrpointing forwards steeply, 
the lowest pair(s) giving rise to side veins 
towards the margin in the larger leaves; size 
variable, 4x3-17x16 cm., usually c. 7 x 6 
cm.; mid to dark, often slightly bluish green, 
dull like velvet above, light silverish grey 
below - flush bright light green; thin and soft, 
soon wilting when picked. Young saplings 
often have peltate leaves. The apical buds 
enclosed in a pair of narrow stipules, up to 12 
mm. long, light yellow green, often reddish in 
the sun, usually soon falling as the new leaves 
develop leaving a thin line-like scar on either 
side of the leaf scar. Petioles long and thin, 
generally 2-8 cm., up to 18 cm. long on 
saplings. 

Flowers: Male and female separate on the 
same tree. Males on erect near terminal and 
terminal spikes up to 13 cm. long; minute, 
arranged in small heads in a spiral on the 
spike, light slightly greenish yellow. Females 
on short stalks at the base of the male spikes 
and in separate leaf axils; with tiny sepals and 
no petals, the ovary bare, light green, often 
with a whitish bloom, with 3 yellow green 
stigmas. 

Flowering period: Not clear, mainly in the 
second half of the year, but also in the first 
few months. Recorded in January, March and 
June - November. 

Fruits: More or less roundish with 3 distinct 
ridged shoulders, up to 1 cm. across, usually 
smaller; green with a whitish bloom, ripening 
light yellowish green, or red; splitting along 
the ridges when ripe to release 2-3 small 
brown to black seeds. 

Fruiting period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: Not known, other than by seed 
falling around the parent tree. 

Habitat & Ecology: A pioneer species of 
secondary forest and open places, such as 
garden fallows, natural canopy gaps, and 
exposed ridges in the uplands. At lowland to 
upland elevations in S. Tafea, most common 
at middle and upper elevations in the central 
and northern islands. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 1,500 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Epi, Ambrym, Malekula, Pentecost, Ambae, 
Espiritu Santo and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, F, KM. The trunks of young 


straight trees are used for light aerial members 
and rafters in house construction. The wood is 
also used for fuel where readily available 
close to the site of use. The young leaves and 
latex are used in various medicinal 
applications, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

BVaL Sala Pent,C Salgni 

Tann,L Nuyulang 


Macaranga dioica (J.R. & G. Forst.) 
Muell. Arg. 

Derivation: Macaranga , a native name of 
Madagascar, from where the first species of 
the genus was described. 

Common names: Navenu (Bis. All 
Macaranga spp. are called Navenu in 
Bislama.) 

Habit: A small shrubby tree, occasionally to 
15m., but usually smaller. Crown roundish to 
domed, the foliage in essentially one layer, 
dense. Bole variable, usually short, and rarely 
straight except in poles growing in shady 
situations. Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light grey to light grey brown, overall 
smooth with more or less dense, evenly 
spaced, slightly raised light rusty brown 
lenticels, often in discontinuous vertical lines. 
Slash: Inner bark light pinkish brown with 
slight white streaks under the lenticel lines, 
grading to slightly darker pink brown on the 
wood. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white; young 
poles of a few cm. diameter have wine red 
exudate in the central pith. 

Twigs: With central pith, white. 

Leaves: Spiral* simple, entire; blade heart- 
shaped, flat, or more or less lobed at the base, 
tapering to a narrow tip at the apex; with 7-9 
basal veins radiating from the petiole, the 
uppermost pair on either side of the mid-vein 
giving rise to strong parallel side veins 
towards the margin, the mid-vein with 6-9 
pairs of side veins, secondary veins like 
ladders in between the side veins; size 
variable, usually c. 10 x 7 - 17 x 14 cm.; mid 
to dark green, sub-shiny above, light, 
sometimes light silverish green, finely hairy, 
especially in the axils of the main veins, dull 
below. The apical buds enclosed in a pair of 
bracts, soon falling and leaving a fine scar just 
above the leaf petiole or petiole scar. Petioles 
long and thin, c. 5 - 15 cm. long. The leaves 
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of saplings or fast growing young trees may 
differ from the above in that they are usually 
larger; often sub-peltate; sometimes sub- 
lobed, the lobes as more or less prominent 
points at the apex of the uppermost pair of 
basal veins; sometimes distantly toothed at the 
tips of side veins; veins often slightly pinkish 
or reddish; are usually finely hairy, especially 
on the lower surface. This species also has a 
red leaved variety, which is essentially the 
same except in the colour of the leaves, new 
growth twigs and flower bracts. 

Flowers: Males and females on different 
trees. Males on many branched axillary 
panicles, up to 15 cm. long; minute, several in 
clusters in the axils of tiny bracts, light 
yellowish green. The females in small clusters 
at the tips of long stalks, up to 25 cm. long; 
singly, or in pairs in the axils of large leafy 
bracts, c. 3.5 x 2.5 cm., usually smaller; small, 
round, green, with a single ’hairy’ style. 
Flowering period: Throughout, or several 
times a year; recorded in flower in every 
month. 

Fruits: Ovoid, c. 5 mm. across, with thick 
bristle or horn-like projections; with 3 small 
black seeds inside; green ripening light 
yellowish green. 

Fruiting period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: Not known, other than by seeds 
falling around the parent trees. 

Habitat & Ecology: A very common lowland 
pioneer species, growing in any disturbed 
forest situations, and especially common in 
garden fallows. This species is one of the first 
to colonise open ground, and may persist as a 
rather spindly tree as taller post pioneer 
species grow up, but is eliminated from 
primary, or high forest. Saplings shade 
intolerant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 3 - 500 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Epi, Paama, Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pente¬ 
cost, Maewo and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fo. Being a pioneer species 
growing in garden areas the wood is very 
widely and commonly used for aerial 
members in house construction. It is also 
commonly used as a fuel wood. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Amba,SW Venue Anei Nihivai 

BMoL Nogoh BVaL Ngo-lo 

Paam,N Hinu ahen Pent,C Vini 

Tann,L Nawula 


Macaranga tanarius (L.) Muell. Arg. 

Derivation: tanarius, possibly an Amboinese 
native name, from where the species was first 
described. 

Common names: Navenu (Bis.) 

Habit: Small, usually shrubby tree, to 15 m., 
generally less. Crown roundish, dense; the 
dark green peltate leaves are distinctive. Bole 
usually short, and often crooked. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Light grey to grey brown, overall 
smooth except for evenly spaced, more or less 
dense rusty brown or grey lenticels and other 
roundish protrusions. 

Slash: Inner bark dark meat red with lighter 
vessels, grading to slightly yellowish pink 
brown on the wood. The surface of the 
sapwood slightly corrugated. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 

Twigs: New growth with a whitish bloom 
which can be rubbed off, becoming dark 
green, and then grey; with conspicuous, large 
leaf scars and stipule scars; with central pith, 
white. 

Leaves: In close spirals at the twig tips; 
simple, entire, peltate; blade broadly ovate to 
roundish, with a rounded base and tapering 
more or less abruptly to a short pointed tip, 
with a small horn-like point above the petiole 
on the upper side of the leaf; with 7-9 basal 
veins radiating from the petiole, the 
uppermost pair on either side of the mid-vein 
giving rise to side veins only towards the 
margins, the mid-vein with 5-8 side veins, 
the secondary veins like ladders between the 
side veins giving the venation the appearance 
of a spiders’ web; the tips of the side veins 
ending in very small glands, usually visible as 
slightly lighter dots on the margin; size 
variable, 13 x 9 - 20 x 16 cm., up to 30 x 24 
cm. on saplings; dark green, shiny above, 
light silverish green, dull below; rather soft. 
The apical buds enclosed by a pair of very 
light yellowish green stipules, c. 1.5x1 cm., 
which fold back and persist in the top 3-4 
axils, and then drop off, leaving line scars 
above the petioles. Petioles long and thick, 
usually about 5-15 cm. long, can be longer 
on saplings; new growth covered in a whitish 
bloom. 

Flowers: Males and females on separate trees. 
Males, many on branched axillary panicles c. 
10 cm. long; in clusters enclosed by a small 
cup-shaped bract, tiny, light yellowish green. 
Females on shorter, less branched axillary 
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panicles, c. 7 cm. long; with small bracts at 
the base of each flower, soon falling, c. 2 mm. 
across with 3 ’hairy’ styles up to 8 mm. long 
at the apex, the ovary wall with a light 
yellowish silver green, slightly sticky 
covering, which may be scraped off revealing 
dark green underneath. 

Flowering period: Recorded in January, 
March, June - July and October. 

Fruits: Ovoid, a 3 shouldered capsule c. 1 
cm. across, with soft bristle or horn-like 
structures and persistent styles at the apex, 
light yellowish green with slightly sticky 
covering which becomes less so as the fruit 
develops; splitting when ripe to reveal a 
single, shiny black seed in each compartment. 
Fruiting period: Recorded with ripe fruits in 
July and November - December. The trees 
usually have flowers or fruits at various states 
of ripening in most months of the year. 
Dispersal: Not known, other than by seeds 
falling around the parent tree. 

Habitat & Ecology: A pioneer tree of 
lowland secondary forest, especially in garden 
fallows. Although less common, and of a 
more limited altitudinal range than M. dioica, 
it is locally common throughout the country. 
Saplings shade intolerant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 3 -100 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Espiritu Santo, Ambae, Pentecost and 
the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fo. Being a pioneer species 
growing in garden areas and therefore readily 
available near the site of use, the wood is 
commonly used for aerial members in house 
construction. It is also a c jmmonly used fuel 
wood. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Amba,SW Venueboe Anei Nihivaingpap 

BMoL Nogoh Paam,N Hinu wa 

Tann,L Nawulayamno 


Securinega flexulosa Muell. Arg. 

Synonymy: Formerly Flueggea flexulosa. 
Derivation: Securinega from the Latin, 
’secur’, an axe, and, ’negare’, to deny, 
referring to the hard wood. 

Common Names: Namamau (Bis.) 

Habit: Tree to 12m., usually smaller. Crown 
monopodial with many small straight 
horizontal branches, narrowly columnar to 


conical, when young; branching less regular, 
somewhat spreading, more or less oblong 
when mature; the twig tips slightly pendant. 
Bole straight, but usually short and thin. 
Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light sandy to mid-brown, with close 
evenly spaced vertical Assuring up to 4 mm. 
deep, peeling in small thin strips along these 
lines. 

Slash: Inner bark pink, grading to very light 
pink on the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood dark red 
brown, hard, often with a slightly wavy grain. 
Twigs: Long, straight and thin, slightly 
pendant, often with a slightly angular, zig-zag 
appearance from the alternate leaves. 

Leaves: Alternate on long straight twigs 
which often appear rather like pinnate leaves, 
simple, entire; blade lanceolate to elliptic, 
with a rounded or tapered base, and prominent 
pointed tip which is sometimes slightly 
curved down; mid-vein with 5-7 pairs of side 
veins, curving forward steeply and almost, or 
just meeting well inside the margin; size, 8 x 
3 - 14 x 5 cm., usually c. 11 x 4 cm.; dark 
green, shiny above, light green below. 
Petioles 5-10 mm. long. 

Flowers: Many in almost sessile axillary 
clusters all along the twigs amongst, and 
sometimes slightly behind, the leaves; small, 
c. 2-3 mm. across, light greenish yellow. 
Sepals, 5, greenish yellow, without petals; 
stamens, 5. 

Flowering Period: Not known, apparently 
several times a year; recorded in flower in 
January, April, July and September. 

Fruits: Many in clusters; round, 3 - 5 mm. 
across, green ripening black. 

Fruiting Period: As for flowering period; 
recorded in fruit in January, March - April, 
July, September - October, and December. 
Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A locally common 
lowland pioneer species which grows in 
garden fallows and in other open places, such 
as river flood plains and derelict Coconut 
plantations. It is sometimes the dominant 
species, but is more often associated with 
other pioneers, such as the Navenus, 
Macaranga spp. 

Altitudinal Range: Recorded from 5 - 350 m. 
Distribution: Apparently only in the north 
central and northern islands. Recorded from; 
Paama (where the locals said it had been 
imported from Espiritu Santo or Malekula), 
Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, and the Banks 
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group. 

Uses: Bgp, Bam, Fh. Invariably used where 
present for ground posts and light aerial 
members in house construction. It is also a 
good ’hot’ fuel wood. Namamau is one of two 
species frequently recorded as being planted 
and tended specifically for the production of 
construction and fuel wood, the other being 
Alphitonia zizyphoides (Rhamnaceae). The 
level of sylvicultural care afforded to the 
production of Namamau stems varies 
according to its natural abundance, available 
land, and demand. Where natural regeneration 
is prolific, as it generally is in favourable 
conditions, good fast growing stems are 
selected and kept clean of weeds, while 
inferior stems are thinned out. As the stand 
matures stems may be high pruned with a 
bush knife to improve their form. Where 
natural regeneration is insufficiently 
abundant, seed is sometimes broadcast over 
newly planted food crop gardens, and the 
saplings maintained along with the crops so 
that they can grow on to produce useful wood 
for future use. In Mota Lava, Banks group, a 
number of farmers claimed that for best 
germination results the seeds should be sown 
before the garden was burned prior to crop 
planting. The reason for this, and the extent of 
the practice elsewhere is not known, but it 
may be that the seeds require some 
stratification process if they have not first 
passed through the gut of a bird, which is the 
natural means of dispersal. Another 
potentially important feature of Namamau is 
that it appears to grow well on apparently 
nutrient poor soils, as on the coral debris and 
sandy soils of western Mota Lava. Namamau 
should be considered for future village 
agroforestry initiatives as a good candidate 
species for increasing temporal and spatial 
rates of construction and fuel wood 
production. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

BMoL Momou BVaL Mamau 

Paam,N Maiao namamau 
Pent,C Mamau 


FLACOURTIACEAE 

(from the genus Flacourtia) 


A family of trees and shrubs occurring 
mainly in the tropics. A few species yield 
commercial timber, and some are locally 
important fruit trees, such as Flacourtia spp. 
which are common village trees in Malaysia, 
and Pangium edule, the seeds of which are 
used in Malaysia and Indonesia. 

In Vanuatu the family is best known for the 
large lowland tree P. edule, which has a large 
bole sometimes used for canoes, and the seeds 
are used to make ankle rattles for dancing, but 
are not eaten. The only other large tree, 
Homalium aneityense, is most common in 
Tafea, and uncommon or absent north of 
Efate. 

Vanuatu records have six genera of trees, 
each with one species, occurring in a broad 
range of habitats in lowland to upland forest, 
throughout the country. 

General features of Flacourtiaceae in 
Vanuatu 

The family is not easy to distinguish on 
vegetative characters alone as there is quite a 
wide variation of overall form, but the 
following characteristics are indicative. Small, 
shrubby to large trees, in lowland to upland 
forest. Inner bark creamy or very light 
orange brown with darker streaks or spots. 
Leaves generally alternate in one plane, 
(except Pangium, spiral), ovate to elliptic, 
(except Pangium, very broadly ovate / 
cordate), and with a more or less prominently 
notched and / or wavy margin (except 
Pangium, margin entire, not wavy). Flowers, 
generally small and inconspicuous, in near 
terminal axillary clusters or racemes, white, 
greenish white or light green; male and female 
separate in Flacourtia and Pangium. Fruits 
generally small, roundish to ellipsoid, more or 
less fleshy, green, brown, red or black when 
ripe, not splitting (except Pangium, fruits 
massive). 
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Pangium edule Reinw. 

Derivation: Pangium from ’pangi’, an 
Indonesian plant name; and edule, Latin, 
meaning edible. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 30 m. Crown branching high, 
oblong to roundish, often with slightly 
drooping branch tips; foliage deep dark green. 
Bole often long in forest situations, shorter in 
the open, usually more or less fluted. 
Buttresses steep, straight, thin, to 2.5 m. 

Bark: Light greyish brown, often weathered 
very light grey, overall smooth, peeling in 
thin irregular flakes. 

Slash: Inner bark white, streaked or mottled 
with light orange brown, grading to light 
yellowish white on the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood light 
yellowish white. 

Twigs: Generally with terminalian-like 
branching; with round leaf scars. 

Leaves: In close spirals at the tips of the 
twigs, simple, entire; blade broadly ovate to 
heart shaped, with a more or less cordate base, 
tapering to a more or less pointed tip; 
venation palmate, with 5-7 basal veins 
arising from, or very near the petiole, the mid¬ 
vein being the most prominent with 4 pairs of 
side veins, with more or less parallel tertiary 
veins at right angles to the side veins; size 
variable, generally c. 20 x 16 cm.; deep dark 
green, very shiny above, dark green, with 
brown scurfy veins, duller below; young 
leaves with more or less dense brown scurf on 
the under side, particularly on the veins. The 
leaves on saplings, or on suckers from the 
bole often have 5, or more commonly, 3 
lobes, and may be mistaken for another 
species, but all the other features are the same. 
Petioles generally shorter on the upper side of 
the twigs, up to 25 cm. long. 

Flowers: Males and females on separate trees. 
Males in axillary branched racemes up to 15 
cm. long, with a leafy bract c. 20 x 3 mm. 
below each main division; females usually 
single, larger than the males. Calyx 
completely enclosing the bud, splitting into 
several irregular lobes which curve back when 
the flower opens, light green; petals, 5 - 8, 
slightly overlapping, very light, almost 
whitish green; males with many stamens, the 
females with sterile stamens; with a central 
sessile stigma. 

Flowering Period: Recorded in August - 


October. 

Fruits: Hanging singly, or in small clusters, 
at the branch tips; large, round to cylindrical, 
up to 13 x 10 cm., green ripening scurfy 
brown; with a fleshy outer wall, c. 1 cm. 
thick, enclosing the large hard seeds, each 
with a thick fleshy aril which looks and smells 
rather like Pawpaw fruit. The fruits rotting on 
the ground around the tree can produce a 
powerful smell that may be noticed some 
metres away. 

Fruiting Period: Recorded with ripe fruit in 
June - August. 

Dispersal: A number of animals are reported 
to eat the fleshy parts of the fruits, and may 
disperse the seeds, including fruitbats, wild 
pigs, and land crabs. 

Habitat & Ecology: A tree of lowland forest, 
usually in more or less disturbed situations, 
where it appears to grow best along the banks 
of water courses, in damp hollows and other 
moist places. Also a common forest remnant 
in areas cleared for pasture on some islands. 
Altitudinal Range: Recorded from 5 - 200 m. 
Distribution: Chiefly on the lowland plateaus 
of the larger central islands, uncommon in 
Tafea, and not yet recorded from the Banks 
group. Recorded from; Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Espiritu Santo and Pentecost. Also 
reported from; the Shepherds group, Epi, 
Paama and Ambae. 

Uses: C, KD. The wood is soft and non¬ 
durable, and so is rarely used except to make 
canoes when the trees are near the coast. 
However, although the bole size is suitable, 
and the logs may be easily hollowed out, 
canoes from this tree do not last long. The 
large seeds are collected from the fruits when 
they fall, are then cleaned and allowed to dry, 
and then tied together as ankle rattles for 
dancing. Gowfers (1976) reports that the oil 
from the seeds may be used for cooking 
which is correct, but the seeds are not used for 
this purpose in Vanuatu, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 
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GNETACEAE 

(from the genus Gnetum ) 


A very distinctive family of scrambling 
and erect shrubs and a few small trees with 1 
genus Gnetum of c. 30 species with members 
throughout the tropics. The family is 
remarkable to botanists because it possesses 
several characteristics of the angiosperms 
(flowering plants) such as broad, veined 
leaves, vessels in the wood and stamens in the 
flowers, but as the seed is naked it must be 
considered a gymnosperm (cone bearing 
plants) despite its apparently intermediate 
position. Some botanists are of the view that 
the Gnetaceae may be primitive angiosperms. 

Vanuatu records have two species, G. 
gnemon , which is occasionally planted in the 
central and northern islands, and locally 
important for its edible leaves, flower spikes 
and nuts, and G. latifolia, which was recorded 
once in the Banks, and reported to have the 
same uses. 


General features of Gnetum in 
Vanuatu 

Small trees with conspicuous, distinctive 
swollen koop*like nodes on the bole and 
along the limbs from which the leaves and 
branches arise in regular decussate 
arrangement, appearing angular and stiff. 
Bark very fibrous. Leaves decussate simple, 
entire, ovate to elliptic, the main side veins 
curving forward and meeting to form a 
continuous vein well inside the margin, dark 
green, leathery. Flowers; functional males 
and females on separate trees, on simple or 
compound axillary spikes in distinct whorls. 
Fruits a few to each female spike, oval, green 
ripening yellow to orange red. 


Selected Species 


Gnetum gnemon L. 

Derivation: Gnetum, from the name 
’gnemon’, gnemon, from ’genemo’, the 
Moluccan native name. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Shrub to small tree to 10 m. Branching 


in more or less regular whorls from swollen 
nodes, twig branching decussate, angular, 
producing a conical to irregular crown. Bole 
usually short and crooked. No buttresses. 
Bark: Mid to dark dull brown, smooth overall 
with densely spaced crater like lenticel pits. 
Slash: Inner bark light orange mottled white 
with granular texture, grading to white, very 
fibrous on the wood. Bark may be incorpo¬ 
rated into the sapwood at the nodes which is a 
most unusual arrangement. 

Wood: Sap and heartwood white. 

Leaves: Decussate, simple, entire, broadly 
elliptic with a pronounced tip; mid-vein with 
5-7 side veins, with tips curving forward to 
meet the next vein above forming a 
continuous vein well in from the margin, 
obvious; size variable 12 x 6 - 22 x 8 cm.; 
deep dark green, shiny above, mid-green, sub¬ 
shiny below, leathery. Petiole 1-2 cm. long. 
Flowers: In whorls on simple or compound 
axillary spikes, 2-6 cm. long, functional male 
and female flowers on separate trees, minute, 
light yellowish green interspersed with white 
hair-like processes. Male flowers in a dense 
ring with tiny white stamens below a ring of 
sterile female flowers; females in rings of 
small green ovules. 

Flowering period: Not established, recorded 
in July - August. 

Fruits: A few on each female spike, oval, the 
outer layers forming a thinly fleshy skin over 
an edible ’nut’, c. 2.5 - 3.5 cm. long; green 
ripening yellow to orange red. 

Fruiting period: Not known. 

Dispersal: Not known. 

Habitat & Ecology: From the limited number 
of records the tree is usually found in 
understorey situations with light shade in 
lowland areas near villages where it is 
sometimes planted. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 30 - 150 
m. 

Distribution: Apparently in the central 
islands north of Epi, and probably extending 
to the Torres group. Recorded from Paama, 
Pentecost and the Banks group. 

Uses: ENp, ELp, EOp, R, W. Planted as a 
source of edible leaves and nuts, and the 
flower spikes may also be eaten with the 
young leaves. The young thin branches are 
pliant and may be used for bows, and the 
fibrous bark is used in the round as temporary 
cordage, or worked and made into twine. The 
non-food uses are in decline as the material 
has been superseded by imported goods. 
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ni-Vanuatu names: 

BMoL Nagaduhou Paam,N Heisu 


GUTTIFERAE 

(from the Latin ’plantae guttiferae’, meaning 
latex bearing plants) 


A mainly tropical family of trees and a few 
shrubs. The family includes a number of trees 
of subsistence and commercial value in other 
tropical regions, including timber, fruit (e.g. 
Garcinia mangostana, the well known 
Mangosteen of Malaysia), gums, resins and 
some edible fats. 

Vanuatu records have six species in three 
genera: Calophyllum, with two species, the 
valuable commercial timber tree C. neo- 
ebudicum, and C. inophyllum, a large coastal 
tree; Garcinia with three species of forest 
trees, some of which have edible fruits; and 
Mamea, with one species, M. odorata , a small 
coastal tree. Note: The status of some of the 
collections of Garcinia has yet to be 
determined. 


General features of Guttiferae in 
Vanuatu 

Small to large trees occurring from the 
seashore to montane forest. Habit, generally 
monopodial with radial branching when 
young, especially obvious in Garcinia which 
maintain this form as mature trees. Without 
buttresses. Bark light yellowish brown to 
dark brown to almost black, generally fissured 
or scaly, some smooth. Slash with bright 
yellow or white, sticky latex. Leaves 
opposite, simple, entire, with many fine sub¬ 
parallel side veins connecting the mid-vein 
with the margin; usually deep dark green, 
shiny, thick and leathery. Flowers on axillary 
racemes or panicles, regular, white or pinkish 
white, with many stamens, generally with a 
strong sweet smell; male and female on 
separate trees. Fruits round or oval, more or 
less fleshy, green ripening green, white or 
purplish black, some edible. 


Selected Species 


Calophyllum inophyllum L. 

Derivation: Calophyllum, from the Greek 
’kalos’, meaning beautiful, and ’phullon’, 
meaning leaf; inophyllum, from the Greek 
’is’, meaning fibre, and ’phullon’, meaning 
leaf. 

Common names: Nabangura, Tamanu blong 
solwota (Tamanu of the sea) (Bis.). 

Habit: Massive seashore tree to 30 m. height, 
and 25 m. across. Crown with huge long, 
spreading limbs, the lower ones horizontal 
and leaning over the water; foliage dark 
green. Bole short, massive. Without 
buttresses, although large roots may be 
exposed. 

Bark: Mid to dark, often greyish brown, 
darker in the fissures, weathered on the scales; 
deeply fissured along more or less vertical 
lines, peeling in large thick scales along these 
lines. 

Slash: Cork thick. Inner bark reddish brown, 
fibrous, in distinct layers, grading to white on 
the sapwood; with lemon yellow, very sticky 
exudate; up to 3 cm. thick. 

Leaves: Simple, decussate (in opposite pairs, 
each pair at right angles to the last); blade 
entire, broadly ovate to oblong with rounded 
base and tip; mid-vein with a notch on the 
upper surface and many parallel side veins 
connecting with the margin; size variable c. 
15x8 cm.; deep dark green with paler mid 
and side veins, shiny above, light green, sub¬ 
shiny below - flush bright light green; 
leathery. Petioles with a notch above 
continuing into the mid-vein, short, 1.5 - 2.5 
cm. long. 

Flowers: Flowers on near terminal axillary 
branched racemes, c. 10 cm. long, in regular 
decussate arrangement, white with a yellow 
centre, c. 2 cm. across, with a strong sweet 
smell. Sepals, 4, white; petals, 4, white; 
stamens many in a dense head in the centre of 
the flower, with light yellow anthers. 
Flowering period: Uncertain, throughout the 
year or several times a year. 

Fruits: One to three developing on each 
spike, round c. 3 cm. across, thinly fleshy 
with a hard stone inside; green ripening green. 
Fruiting period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: By sea, the floating seeds are a 
common part of the beach drift. 
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Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the littoral 
strip, just above high water mark. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, Paama, 
Pentecost and the Banks group. Also reported 
from; Futuna, the Shepherds group, Epi, 
Malekula, Ambae and Maewo. This tree is 
part of the ’Indo - Pacific Strand Flora’. 

Uses: C, Bam, KS, Fh. The huge boles are 
usually too large for use but branches are cut 
for Canoes and house construction. The 
flowers may also be used to scent oil and for 
personal decoration, but both of these uses are 
in decline as imported aerosols are more 
popular amongst the young, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 
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Calophyllum neo-ebudicum Guillaumin 

Derivation: neo-ebudicum , Latin, meaning 
of the New Hebrides, as Vanuatu was known 
in colonial times. 

Common names: Tamanu or Tamanu blong 
bus (of the bush) (Bis.) 

Habit: Canopy tree to 30 m. Crown 
monopodial with regular radial branching 
when young, becoming less regular, columnar 
to domed when mature, dense. Bole usually 
long, straight, of good form. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Distinctive light sandy yellow brown, 
often slightly reddish when young, very 
smooth when young, with regular discontinu¬ 
ous, vertical, ’boat’ shaped fissuring, the 
fissures appearing darker, when mature. The 
boles of this species may be readily 
distinguished from other trees by the 
yellowish bark. 


Slash: Inner bark dark reddish brown in 
distinct layers, grading to white on the 
sapwood; with thick, sticky, light yellow exu¬ 
date; up to 2.5 cm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood greyish 
red or pink brown. 

Leaves: Simple, decussate; blade entire, 
elliptic, tapering equally to the base and blunt 
pointed tip; mid-vein with a notch at the base 
on the upper surface, and many parallel side 
veins connecting with a very narrow lighter 
rim along the margin; size c. 7 x 2.5 -10 x 3.5 
cm.; dark green with light yellow green veins 
and margin rim, shiny above, very light green 
with darker side veins, duller below; leathery. 
Petioles with a notch above continuing into 
the mid-vein, short, 1-2 cm. long. 

Flowers: On near terminal branched racemes, 
c. 10 cm. long, in decussate arrangement, 
white with a yellow centre, c. 1.75 cm. across, 
with a strong sweet smell. Sepals, 4, the lower 
pair largest, white; petals 4, white; stamens 
many with light yellow anthers. 

Flowering period: Not established, recorded 
in February - March. 

Fruits: Several developing from each spike, 
hanging; stalk 3 cm. long; oval to ellipsoid, 4 
x 3 cm., thinly fleshy over a hard stone; green 
ripening dark purple to black with a whitish 
bloom. 

Fruiting period: Not established, recorded 
from December - February. 

Dispersal: The larger pigeons take the fruits. 
Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of old 
secondary forest of middle to high altitudes, 
locally common to co-dominant, e.g. in 
certain areas of the Kauri (Agathis 
macrophylla ) forests of Aneityum and Erro- 
mango. It appears to follow the pioneer 
species in gaps formed by falling trees, and 
does not regenerate under the shade of a 
closed canopy. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 140 - 640 
m. 

Distribution: Apparently throughout Vanuatu 
in moist forest, but most abundant in the 
southern islands of Erromango and Aneityum. 
Recorded from; Aneityum, Erromango, Efate, 
Pentecost and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, C, TC, F, W. The trees are used 
at pole size for house construction, but the 
wood is not durable in the ground. Large trees 
are used for canoes where near the sea in 
Aneityum. The straight saplings may be used 
for spears, but this use, and the associated 
skills of hardening and straightening with fire 
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are in decline. The species is most important 
as commercial timber tree in Aneityum and 
Erromango, and has been extensively logged 
in the past, and new stands will be cut in the 
near future, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Inpeghelelgai 

Pent,C Biku nankatraba 
BMoL Namwoimess 

BVaL Bugurmes 


Garcinia pseudoguttifera Seem. 

Synonymy: Formerly G. pancheri 
Derivation: Garcinia, after L. Garcin, an 18 th 
century Swiss botanist; pseudoguttifera, from 
the Greek ’pseudos’, meaning false. 

Common names: None, occasionally referred 
to as ’false Tamanu’. 

Habit: Sub-canopy to canopy trees to 25 m. 
Crown distinctively monopodial, columnar to 
rather flat topped; branching decussate on 
saplings, regular, radial, horizontal to slightly 
ascending on mature trees; dark and dense, 
the large dark leaves distinctive. 

Bark: Dark reddish brown to purplish brown 
to greyish brown, overall smooth with 
irregularly spaced, small rusty brown lenticels 
when young; becoming scaly with evenly 
spaced vertical fissure lines, and less regular 
horizontal lines, sometimes developing a sub¬ 
grid pattern when mature; flaking off in small 
scales along these lines. There is considerable 
variation from tree to tree in the extent of 
Assuring and scaliness. 

Slash: Inner bark mid to dark reddish brown 
grading to light pink to white on the sapwood; 
with very sticky bright lemon yellow exudate; 
up to 1.5 cm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 

Twigs: Branching decussate, thick, dark green 
becoming blackish green to brown. 

Leaves: Decussate, simple, entire, very 
roundly ovate to oblong with a rounded base 
and tip, the tip sometimes with a slight notch 
at the apex of the mid-vein; mid-vein with 
many inconspicuous more or less parallel side 
veins connecting with the margin; size 
variable, generally c. 15 x 8 - 17 x 12 cm.; 
deep dark green, very shiny above, light 
green, duller below; stiff and leathery. 
Petioles c. 2-4 cm. long with a slight notch 
along the upper surface, the bases enclosing 


the twig stem and apical buds like a cap with 
a central split; the petioles and bases of the 
youngest leaves are usually dark red. 
Flowers: On short near terminal axillary 
branched racemes, c. 5 cm. long, in decussate 
arrangement, usually white,-with a sweet 
fruity smell; males and females on separate 
trees. Sepals, 4, green, slightly fleshy; petals, 
4, white, light greenish white to light pink, 
slightly fleshy; stamens, 4 frilly structures the 
bases of which are fused to the base of the 
petals; one central domed stigma. The female 
flowers have sterile anthers, males with sterile 
ovaries. 

Flowering period: Not established, recorded 
in January - February, and once in June. 
Fruits: Ovoid, with persistent calyx at the 
base and stigma at the top; c. 4 x 3 - 6 x 4.5 
cm., fleshy, usually with 2 seeds inside, green 
ripening yellowish to whitish green to 
purplish black. The fruits have slight white 
exudate when cut, the seeds yellow exudate, 
as the bark. 

Fruiting period: Not established, recorded 
with ripe fruit in January - February, and 
April - June. 

Dispersal: The larger pigeons and fruitbats 
are reported to take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A sub-canopy to canopy 
tree of old secondary or primary forest, often 
growing in the partial shade of larger trees; 
the saplings appear to be shade tolerant and 
may be found in dense shade on the forest 
floor. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 40 - 600 
m., it appears to be most common at middle 
and higher elevations, except in the southern 
islands of Tafea where it is as common at low 
elevations. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, except in 
areas with a pronounced dry season. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Pentecost, Maewo and the Banks 
group. 

Uses: Bam, EFw/p, F. The straight boles are 
good for house construction, but are not 
durable in the ground. The fruits are eaten, 
and apparently relished in some islands, e.g. 
Tanna, where the trees are also planted for the 
purpose, Paama and Vanua Lava, but are not 
eaten at all in others, such as Pentecost. There 
also appears to be considerable variation in 
important characteristics of the fruit, such as 
size, colour when ripe, and taste. There may 
be more than one species. 
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ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nahoj BMol Nikil 

BVaL Wowul Efat,L Netue 

Paam,N Foul anwiv Pent,C Bilgna 

Pent,N Bilengara Tann,L Nikiliakai 

Tann,SE Niere Tann,W Nikiliakai 


HERNANDIACEAE 

(from the genus Hernandia) 


A small pantropical family of trees, shrubs 
and lianes in 4 genera. Vanuatu records have 
three tree species in two genera: Gyrocarpus 
americanus, a common tree of lowland, 
seasonally dry areas; Hernandia 
nymphaeifolia, a common tree of the coastal 
strip, and H. moerenhoutiana, a locally 
common inland forest tree. H. 
moerenhoutiana has been commercially 
exploited for timber in considerable quantities 
from the southern islands of Erromango and 
Aneityum. 


General features of Hernandiaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Large trees, monopodial as saplings and 
young poles, becoming less regular with age. 
Bark light brown to grey, smooth overall with 
conspicuous evenly spaced lenticels. Leaves 
spiral, simple, peltate, cordate or obovate ( G . 
americanus is deciduous). Flowers on near 
terminal axillary panicles, yellow green, 
minute ( Gyrocarpus ) or white ( Hernandia ). 
Fruits dry and winged in Gyrocarpus, or 
enclosed in an open ended capsule in 
Hernandia. 


Selected Species 

Gyrocarpus americanus Jacq. 

Derivation: Gyrocarpus, Latin, meaning 
rotating fruit; americanus, referring to the 
occurrence of the species in C. America. 
Common names Kenutri (Bis.), Canoe tree 
(Eng.). 

Habit: Tree to c. 25 m. Monopodial as a 


sapling and young pole, becoming irregular 
and weather beaten in appearance with large 
bare limbs and foliage usually in distinct 
clumps, crown sparse; unmistakable in the 
drier season between April and August when 
the tree is bare of leaves. Bole large but 
usually short, often crooked and burred, and 
substantially swollen at the base. No 
buttresses. 

Bark: Very light brown, often weathered 
light grey, smooth overall with conspicuous, 
evenly spaced lenticels, and hoop-marks on 
the bole, especially below large limbs, of old 
trees. 

Slash: Inner bark orange brown with white 
streaks, with thin, light yellow exudate, with a 
thin white layer on the wood; very thick, up to 
5 cm. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Leaves: Spiral, densely clustered at twig tips, 
simple; blade entire, ovate, tapering to a 
pointed tip, the base rounded; with three basal 
veins arising from the petiole; size variable, c. 
15 x 10 cm., larger on new growth and young 
trees; dark green, shiny above, light green, 
dull below; petioles, c. 5 - 10 cm. long, light 
yellowish green. The leaves on saplings and 
new fast growing shoots on older trees are 
three lobed, sometimes deeply so. Deciduous, 
the leaves withering brown to black on the 
tree before falling around April - May; new 
leaves sprout following flowering around 
June - August. 

Flowers: Borne on near terminal axillary 
panicles in dense heads. Minute, 2 mm. 
across, light creamy yellow green, with a 
slightly ’fermented’ scent which attracts the 
many flies that seem to be the principal 
pollinators. Flower buds form while the tree is 
still in leaf around April - May, and open 
while the tree is bare of leaves, finishing once 
the new flush is established. 

Flowering period: June - August, occasional 
aberrant trees at other times. 

Fruits: Hanging in dense terminal clusters, 
usually on bare twigs, falling in the wind and 
descending with characteristic gyrating flight, 
sometimes in great numbers. Fruit with an 
ovoid body, c. 1.5 x 1.2 cm., with two 
membranous wings at the apex, c. 8 cm. long; 
green ripening black. 

Fruiting period: November - January. 
Dispersal: Wind. 

Habitat & Ecology: One of the key indicator 
species of seasonally dry areas in Vanuatu, 
Canoe tree is largely confined to the coastal 
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strips and low elevation coral plateaus which 
experience a rain shadow effect during the 
drier season when the S.E. Trade Winds are 
prevalent. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 -150 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, but only 
occasional to rare in the southern islands of 
Tafea region, mainly occurring in the central 
and northern islands. Recorded from; Efate, 
Paama, Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost 
and the Banks group. Also reported from; 
Tanna, Futuna, the Shepherds group, Epi, 
Ambae and Maewo. 

Uses: C. As the Bislama name suggests the 
tree is widely used for canoes, because the 
boles are large and easy to hollow out as the 
wood is soft, and they may be found near the 
sea. The wood has no other use except 
occasionally for fuel wood, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Ove 

Amba,SW 

Fieve 

BMot 

Ove 

BMoL 

Nop 

BVaL 

Nu-u 

Efat,L 

Napuka 

Efat,N 

Napuka 

Epi,B 

Burviof 

Epi,L 

Puryoyrav 

Epi,S 

Botchove 

ESan,M 

Vuvuaighonai 


ESan,S 

Vieve 

Futu 

Vakajijiri 

Maew 

Ove 

Male,B 

Nindi-ep 

Male,M 

Nintuwo 

Male,NW 

Ndaukh 

Male,P 

Rau 

Male,SE 

Mari 

Male,S 

Nintowop 

Male,U 

Ndrul 

Paam,N 

Uhuh 

Pent,C 

Kaep / Kaop 

Pent,N 

Ove 

SEma 

Puga 

STon 

Nambik 

Tann,L 

Navitoavilo 


Hernandia moerenhoutiana Guillaumin 
ssp. samoensis (Hoscht.) Kubitzki 

Synonymy: Formerly H. cordigera 
Derivation: Hernandia , after F. Hernandez, a 
16 th Century explorer. 

Common names Bluwud (Bis., only widely 
used in Aneityum), Bluewood (Eng.). 

Habit: Tree to 30 m. Branching high, regular 
spiral on younger trees, usually becoming 
less regular with age, twig branching spiral. 
Crown columnar, dark, dense. Bole 
cylindrical, straight, varying in length 
depending on location, up to 12 m. in 
lowland, primary forest. No buttresses, but 
butt sometimes large. 

Bark: Light greyish brown to grey, smooth 
overall, especially on young trees, with evenly 
spaced, fine vertical fissure lines along which 


conspicuous lenticels run. 

Slash: Inner bark white mottled with vc .7 
pale brown streaks, grading to white, witn 
slight colourless sap on the wood, all staining 
dark rusty brown after a .few minutes 
exposure to air; up to 1.5 cm. thick on old 
trees. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, soft. 
The sapwood surface stains bluish grey if cut 
fresh; hence the name Blue wood. 

Leaves: Borne in tight terminal spirals at the 
tips of thick twigs, simple, entire; blade shape 
variable, broadly ovate to roundish, to shortly 
obovate, blunt tipped; size variable, c. 16x9 
cm., usually larger on young trees; deep dark 
green with lighter venation, shiny above, light 
green with small, c. 1 mm. across hairy pits in 
the axils of the main veins, dull below; 
leathery. 

Flowers: Borne on near terminal axillary, 
many branched panicles, up to 15 cm. long, 
with a bract below each branch; flowers in 
groups of three, with a single female, and two 
slightly smaller males c. 1 cm. across, white, 
sweetly scented, each group surrounded by 4 - 
5 cream coloured bracts. 

Flowering period: Not established, recorded 
in flower in February, April, May and July. 
Fruits: Conspicuous at the tips of the 
branches clear of the leaves, fleshy, bell like 
structures open at the top, c. 5 x 3.5 cm., 
green ripening yellow, orange to dark red; 
hollow, enclosing a single longitudinally 
ridged, black seed, c. 2.5 x 2 cm. 

Fruiting period: As flowering. 

Dispersal: Not known. 

Habitat & Ecology: A large canopy tree of 
primary forest, but also one of the first old 
growth species to regenerate in disturbed 
forest, i.e. after logging or gardening. 
Saplings not shade intolerant. Absent from 
areas with a pronounced dry season. Mainly 
above c. 200 m. in the northern and central 
islands, but extending down to c. 25 m. in the 
southern island of Aneityum. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 25 - 550 
m. 

Distribution: Probably throughout Vanuatu. 
Recorded from Aneityum, Erromango, Efate, 
Pentecost and the Banks group. 

Uses: C, TC. A soft, non-durable wood if 
untreated, the main traditional use of the tree 
is for canoes as the boles are straight and 
readily hollowed out. The wood is not used 
for house construction, and only occasionally 
for fuel. The timber has been exploited 
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commercially on Aneityum for expendable 
wood for the construction industry'. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nehep Erro Neyellie 

BMoL Vetling BVaL Sowa 

Pent,C Marus 


Hernandia nymphaeifolia (Presl) 
Kubitzki 

Synonymy: Also H. peltata, and H. ovigera. 
Derivation nymphaeifolia, Latin, meaning 
with leaves like the water lily Nymphaea. 
Common names: Nabiribiri (Bis.), Sea 
Hearse (Eng.) 

Habit: Tree to 20 m. Crown branching low, 
irregular, spreading, often leaning over the 
sea, dark green. Bole large but short, dividing 
low, often leaning and crooked. No buttresses 
but butt usually large. 

Bark: Light greyish brown, smooth overall 
with widely, evenly spaced large lenticels in 
more or less vertical lines, along which fine 
fissures run on old trees. 

Slash: Inner bark pale creamy brown with 
white streaks, grading to white with slightly 
darker wedges of vessels tapering from the 
wood to the cork; soft and thick, up to 2 cm. 
Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, soft. 
Leaves: In close spirals at the tips of thick, 
fleshy twigs; blade simple, entire, peltate, 
broadly ovate, tapering to a pointed tip, the 
base rounded with a straight edge below the 
petiole; with 7-8 basal veins arising radially 
from the petiole, the largest being the mid¬ 
vein to the tip, the smallest directly behind the 
petiole to the base; size variable, 13 x 9 - 26 x 
21 cm.; deep dark green, sometimes with a 
whitish bloom on younger leaves, very shiny 
above, light silver grey, dull below; sub- 
fleshy, thick and leathery. Petioles 5 - 20 cm. 
long, attached about 1-5 cm. from the edge 
of the blade. 

Flowers: On erect, near terminal many 
branched panicles, 10-30 cm. long; flowers 
in groups of 3 with a single female and 2 
slightly smaller males, c. 1.5 cm. across. 


creamy yellowish white, sweetly scented, with 
3-4 cream coloured bracts below each group. 
Flowering period: Throughout, or several 
times a year. 

Fruits: Conspicuous fleshy bell like 
structures hanging clear of the leaves, a 
fleshy, waxy, hollow cup c. 3.5 x 2.5 cm., 
light green ripening white to light red, 
enclosing a single black ovoid seed c. 2 - 2.5 
cm. long, with 8 longitudinal ridges. 

Fruiting period: As flowering. 

Dispersal: Apparently by water, although the 
function of the fleshy bell is unclear; it may 
be a vestige of some earlier stage of the tree’s 
evolution, or have some extant function such 
as attracting coastal or ocean going birds to 
take the fruits, or perhaps to induce foraging 
shore crabs to disperse them. 

Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the sea 
shore, usually just above the high water mark 
on sandy beaches. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, but less 
common in the southern islands of Tafea; 
locally common on sandy beaches. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost 
and the Banks group. Also reported from; 
Futuna, the Shepherds group, Epi, Ambae and 
Maewo. 

Uses: C. Only for canoes when the bole is 
long and straight enough. The wood is too 
soft and non-durable for house construction, 
and is rarely used for fuel. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

. Biribiri 

Amba,SW 

Birimbiri 

Anei 

Nokoko 

BMoL 

Nibeibei 

BVaL 

Birbir 

Efat,L 

Napiri 

Epi,B 

Burumbelbel 


Epi,L 

Purvelvel 

Epi,B 

Botbel 

Erro 

Neheli 

ESan,NE 

Ethulul 

ESan,S 

Vipiripiri 

ESan,NW 

Biribiri 

Futu 

Koko 

Maew 

Birbir 

Male,B 

Napiripiri 

Male,NW 

Nukmano 

Male,P 

Birbir 

Male,SE 

Biribiri 

Male,S 

Napiripiri 

MaIe,U 

Piripiri 

Paam,N 

Vilvil 

Pent,C 

Bibi 

Pent,N 

Biribiri 

STon 

Nambimbir 

Tann,L 

Koko 

Tann,W 

Nekoko 
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LAURACEAE 

(from the genus Laurus, the Mediterranean 
Laurel) 


A family of trees and shrubs occurring 
throughout the world in tropical, sub-tropical 
and warm temperate regions, with two main 
centres of diversity in S. E. Asia and S. 
America. There are a number of economically 
important plants in several genera, the best 
known of which are probably the Avocado 
Pears, Persea americana and P. gratissima, 
of tropical America, and the Cinnamon and 
Japanese camphor trees, Cinnamomum spp., 
of S.E. Asia to Japan. The European Bay 
Laurel, Laurus nobilis, is also in this family. 

Vanuatu records have seven species in 
three genera of trees and shrubs. All occur in 
lowland and middle elevation forest, and are 
most abundant in the south of the country. 
Cryptocarya with three species, are the largest 
trees of the family, and all occur in the 
canopy, but may also grow in the partial shade 
of larger trees. They are most abundant in 
Tafea. Endiandra with one species, and 
Litsea with five species, are small trees, 
usually occurring in the understorey, but are 
sometimes part of the canopy, especially in 
canopy gaps. The only herb genus with one 
species, Cassytha filiformis, is an interesting 
climbing parasite of a number of trees, and is 
most common in disturbed lowland forest. 
Two exotic genera have also been introduced, 
Cinnamomum, and the Avocado Pears, P. 
americana and P. gratissima, which although 
not common, may be found in villages 
throughout the country. 

General features of Lauraceae in 
Vanuatu 

Understorey to canopy trees to less than 25 
m., generally smaller. Bark mid to dark 
brown or grey brown, overall smooth, espe¬ 
cially on young wood, often with small 
slightly raised lenticels, some lightly fissured 
on old wood. Inner bark, generally light 
yellowish or sandy brown, usually staining 
darker rusty brown on exposure to air; some 
with a more or less strong sweet spicy smell 
in the slash or crushed leaves, cf. Citrus and 
other essential oils. A spicy smell in cut or 
crushed parts is characteristic of the family, 
but it is not obvious in a number of the 


species in Vanuatu. Leaves spiral, simple, 
entire; blade generally ovate; mid and side 
veins generally light yellowish green, the 
secondary veins sparse and few, and the 
tertiary veins like a fine net; generally dark 
green, shiny above, mid-greeri, or often more 
or less bluish / silverish green, especially in 
Litsea, dull below. Petioles generally 
yellowish green, as mid-vein. Flowers on 
short axillary panicles amongst the leaves; 
small, generally not more than 1 cm. across, 
greenish or creamy white; the flowers have no 
petals and often appear like small, roundish, 
fluffy heads of stamens. Fruits more or less 
fleshy with a single seed with a more or less 
shiny skin; round, completely enclosed in the 
persistent thin fleshy calyx, smooth or slightly 
ribbed, ripening dark green to black in 
Cryptocarya ; roundish, smooth and shiny, 
without persistent calyx scar in Endiandra, 
roundish to ellipsoid, sitting on a calyx cup, 
smooth and shiny, ripening dark green, 
yellowish green, or red in Litsea. 


Cryptocarya turbinata Gillespie 

Synonymy: Also C. tannaensis 
Derivation: Cryptocarya from the Greek 
’kryptos’, concealed or hidden, and ’karyon’, 
a nut, referring to the fleshy calyx enclosing 
the seed. 

Common Names: Sometimes called Wild 
Natongtong (Bis.), which is confusing as 
Natongtong is the general Bislama name for 
all mangrove species, which are not at all 
similar in appearance or habitat. 

Habit: Sub-canopy to more usually canopy 
tree to 25 m., usually smaller. Crown with 
irregular branching, roundish, often rather 
bushy in appearance, foliage dark. Bole 
variable, generally straight. Buttresses, when 
present, low and small. 

Bark: Mid to dark greyish brown or grey, 
overall smooth with close, evenly spaced 
slightly raised rusty brown lenticels, 
sometimes arranged in vertical lines, 
becoming finely fissured on old trees. 

Slash: Inner bark light rusty brown, grading 
to white on the wood, soon staining darker 
brown on exposure to air; granular; with 
sweet, lemon-like smell. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 

Twigs: New growth light yellowish green 
with light rusty brown hairs, becoming dark 
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grey, smooth. 

Leaves: Spiral, simple, entire; blade elliptic to 
ovate, base more or less rounded, tapering to 
the tip; mid-vein with 5-7 pairs of side veins, 
the tertiary venation like a fine net on the 
under side; size variable, 6 x 2.5 - 14 x 7 cm., 
usually c. 11.5 x 5.5 cm.; dark green, shiny 
above, light green, light silverish green when 
young, with yellow green main veins, sub¬ 
shiny below; leathery. Petioles 1-1.5 cm. 
long, light yellowish green as the mid-vein. 
Flowers: On near terminal axillary panicles, 
c. 3 cm. long; small, c. 2-3 mm. across, 
white. Sepals, 6, in two whorls, light green, 
slightly reflexed; without petals; stamens 
white; with central style, green. 

Flowering Period: Apparently annually at the 
end / beginning of the year; recorded in 
flower in November and February. 

Fruits: A few developing on each panicle; 
round, c. 1.25 cm. across when ripe, each with 
one seed enclosed in a thin fleshy, shinny skin 
with fine longitudinal ridges, and a six sided 
calyx scar at the apex; green ripening dark 
blackish green. 

Fruiting Period: Recorded with unripe fruits 
in March, June and July, and with ripe fruits 
in June and July. 

Dispersal: Not known, presumably by birds. 
Habitat & Ecology: A lowland tree, most 
common in old secondary forest, i.e. not 
usually one of the first pioneers, but also 
occurring in old canopy gaps in undisturbed 
forest. 

Altitudinal Range: Recorded from 15 - 350 
m. 

Distribution: Most abundant in Tafea, but 
also in the central islands, not recorded from 
the Banks. Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate, Malekula and Pentecost. 
Also reported from; Epi, Paama and Ambae. 
Uses: Bam, Fo. The wood is used for house 
construction, and is a good fuelwood. The 
timber has a light sweet scent, and is moder¬ 
ately hard and dense but is not exploited 
commercially in Vanuatu. Species of 
Cryptocarya are used commercially in 
construction and furniture in Papua New 
Guinea. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Korovalasi Anei 

Ingeila 

Epi,B 

Boroso Erro 

Ulyaha 

Male,P 

Marumbudwyn 


Paam,N 

Voulitau Pent,C 

Olbung 

Pent,N 

Vurain tovu 


Tann 

Nikiavin Tann,W 

Migia-apen 


LECYTHIDACEAE 

(from the S. American genus Lecythis ) 


A pantropical family centred on S. 
America where most of the genera and species 
occur, including the best known and 
economically most important species in the 
family, the ’Brazil Nut’ Bertholletia excelsa, 
which is of commercial importance in S. 
America and S.E. Asia. Some members of the 
family of the Old World, mainly from Asia 
and those from Africa and the Pacific, 
including the only genus native to Vanuatu, 
Barringtonia, are considered by some 
specialists to be sufficiently different from 
their S. American relatives to merit their 
division into a separate family, the 
Barringtoniaceae. However, this division is 
not upheld by all authorities. 

Vanuatu records have one genus 
Barringtonia, with five species: B. asiatica, a 
common, large seashore tree; B. racemosa, a 
small species of estuarine swamps; and three 
species of widely planted edible nut trees, B. 
edulis, the most widespread, B. procera, and 
B. novae-hiberniae. 


General features of Barringtoniaceae 
in Vanuatu 

Small erect trees (except B. asiatica ). 
Leaves sessile or with short petioles, long, 
elliptic to obovate, margins often slightly 
toothed or notched (except B. asiatica ). 
Flowers large, conspicuous, sweet scented, 
white to yellow, with many stamens like a 
brush, on long pendant terminal racemes 
(except B. asiatica ); opening at night, soon 
falling, usually the following day. Fruits 
large, pendant, oval to obovoid to rectangular, 
with distinctive protruding shoulders or flange 
like ridges, and persistent calyx at the apex. 


Selected Species 

Barringtonia asiatica (L.) Kurz 

Derivation: Barringtonia after.the British 
naturalist D. Barrington; asiatica meaning 
from the Asian region. 
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Common names: Fish Poison Tree (Bis. & 
Eng.) 

Habit: Large coastal trees to 25 m., usually 
branching low on the thick bole, and leaning 
over the sea. Crown irregular but usually 
more or less dome shaped, with large, dark 
green, shiny leaves; dense. Buttresses absent, 
but the base of the bole is often thicker than 
the trunk on older trees. 

Bark: Mid to light pinkish brown, smooth 
overall with fine vertical Assuring. 

Slash: Outer and inner bark cream with 
yellowish streaks and conspicuous white rays; 
up to 2 cm. thick. 

Wood: Sap and heartwood creamy white. 
Leaves: In more or less dense spirals at the 
tips of the twigs. Simple, entire, obovate, 
sessile, bluntly tipped and tapering gradually 
to the base; mid-vein with c. 9 - 14 side veins, 
curving forwards at the margin, obvious, the 
mid-vein being slightly raised below; size 
variable, c. 30 x 15 cm.; deep dark green, very 
shiny above, light green, sub-shiny below, the 
bright green flush often with a pinkish tinge. 
Flowers: On upright to horizontal racemes up 
to 30 cm. long; large, conspicuous ’brushes’ 
of white stamens, up to c. 15 cm. across; 
opening at night and falling in the morning of 
the following day, the ground beneath the 
trees being littered with the rings of fallen 
stamens; sweetly scented, especially at night 
and in the early morning. Sepals, 2, green, 
persisting once the flower has fallen; petals, 4, 
white with pinkish tips; stamens numerous, 
white with pink tips; one central style, slightly 
longer than the stamens, red. 

Flowering period: Throughout the year. 
Fruits: Hanging singly or in clusters; large, c. 
12x9 cm., obovoid with 4, or occasionally 5 
thin flange like ridges making the fruit look 
squareish, tapering to the rounded persistent 
sepals at the apex; green maturing brown at 
which time the fruits fall from the tree. 
Fruiting period: Throughout, or several 
times a year. 

Dispersal: By sea. The floating fruits, often 
rotted away to/a net of fibres around the 
central stone, are a common sight amongst the 
shore drift, and occasionally far out to sea. 
The wide distribution of this species, from 
Asia to the'Pacific islands, demonstrates that 
the seeds may travel and survive over great 
distances. 

Habitat & Ecology: Confined by means of 
dispersal to the coasts. Most common on 
sandy shores. 


Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, Paama, 
Pentecost, Espiritu Santo and the Banks 
group. Also reported from; Erromango, the 
Shepherds group, Epi, Malekula, Ambae and 
Maewo. 

Uses: KP, O, C. The most important use of 
this tree gave rise to its Bislama name, 
Fispoisan tri, as the seeds are ground up with 
sand and water, and the mixture is then added 
to the stream or rock pool where fish are to be 
caught. This use, as with other poisons, is in 
decline as it has been superseded by imported 
materials such as nets and fishing lines. The 
wood is not often used in house construction, 
but good boles may be fashioned into canoes. 
It is also sometimes planted as a shade and 
ornamental tree in coastal villages, where the 
flowers give off a sweet scent in the evening 
shortly after dark, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Felefuti 

Anei 

Neteng 

BMot 

Vut 

BVaL 

Vur 

Efat,L 

Naplou 

Epi,B 

Buruvambu 

Epi,L 

Purwop 

Epi,S 

Botwhambo 

Erro 

Nowan 

ESan,M 

Vuvale 

ESan,S 

Vivuapa 

ESan,NW 

Aup 

Futu 

Futu 

Male,NW 

Pupb 

Male,P 

Nowhumbu 



Male,U 

Nuwham 

Paam,N 

Howap 

Pent,C 

Wawut 

Pent,N 

Futu 

SEma 

Futu 

STon 

Nanoram 

Tann,W 

Nouwhiting 




Barringtonia edulis Seem. 

Derivation: edulis referring to the edible 
seeds. 

Common names: Navele (Bis.). 

There are many named varieties (up to 15 
in one language group) distinguished in the 
native languages, most of which refer to 
colour, shape or taste differences in the fruits 
and nuts. The most obvious varietal 
distinction is between the green and purple 
fruited types, most of the others are less 
obvious. Whether these varietal differences 
are real or apparent in production or quality 
terms deserves further investigation. 

Habit: Small tree to 15 m. Branching more or 
less horizontal to slightly ascending from the 
bole, producing a columnar to conical, open 
to very sparse crown. Bole short and thin. No 
buttresses. 
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Bark: Light to mid-brown, smooth overall, 
peeling in thin, irregularly sized flakes. 

Slash: Inner bark reddish or pinkish brown, 
grading to pink, yellowish white or white on 
the wood. 

Wood: Sap wood and heartwood white. 
Leaves: In more or less dense spirals at the 
tips of the twigs. Simple, elliptic to obovate, 
with a bluntly pointed tip, margin entire or 
finely toothed, often undulating and slightly 
curled down at the edge; with a broad mid¬ 
vein and c. 15-20 side veins; size variable, c. 
30 x 12 cm., mid to deep dark green, sub to 
very shiny above, light to mid-green, sub¬ 
shiny to dull below. 

Flowers: On conspicuous pendant, terminal 
racemes up to 80 cm. long, the flowers 
arranged in a close spiral often forming a 
’solid’ cylinder of flowers, opening from the 
base of the spike first; cream to yellow, c. 5 
cm. across; calyx irregularly lobed, green or 
purplish green, persisting after the flower has 
fallen; petals, 4, curled back from the 
stamens; stamens, numerous, with slightly 
darker coloured anthers; 1 central stigma, 
slightly longer than the stamens. The flowers 
open at night with a sweet, musky scent 
typical of nocturnal flowers, and fall the 
following day. It usually takes several days 
for all the flowers on one spike to open. 
Flowering period: Continually, or several 
times a year. 

Fruits: Only a few setting on each flower 
spike, oblong to obovoid, 3-5 shouldered at 
the base, with persistent calyx at the apex; 
with dryish, fibrous, flesh enclosing a single 
hard stone with one edible nut inside; size 
variable, c. 8 x 5 cm.; light green ripening 
dark green or purplish green. 

Fruiting period: Continually, or several 
times a year. 

Dispersal: Natural dispersal appears to be 
mainly by fruitbats; fallen fruits can 
sometimes be found with their teeth marks in 
the flesh. 

Habitat & Ecology: Being so widely planted 
the natural ecology of the species is not clear, 
but, that it grows best in lowland areas, and is 
only rarely found in mature high forest, 
suggests that it is a species of lowland, 
disturbed forest situations. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Common 
around villages, along tracks in the forest and 
in abandoned gardens. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, Paama, 
Pentecost, Espiritu Santo and the Banks 


group. Also reported from; Futuna, the Shep¬ 
herds group, Epi, Malekula, Ambrym, Ambae 
and Maewo. 

Uses: ENp. Widely planted as one of 
Vanuatu’s principal nut trees. The wood is not 
used as the trees are never cut while still 
producing nuts. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NW 

Vele 

Amba,SW 

Vele 

Anei 

Fetofeto 

BMot 

Wata 

BMoL 

Nautag / Nevel 


BVaL 

Wa-ao 

Efat,M 

Aage 

Efat,N 

Navil 

Epi,B 

Tembu 

Epi,L 

Kurki 

Epi,S 

Botsompoi 

Erro 

Velunga 

ESan,B 

Navel 

ESan,NE 

Navel 

ESan,S 

Vihorota 

ESan,NW 

Vel 

Futu 

Fofoto 

Maew 

Fota 

Male,B 

Numblrus 

Male,NW 

Windor 

Male,P 

Ndapi 

Male,SE 

Tambu 

Male,S 

Nimo-os 

Male,U 

Depisulsul 

/ Dapi 


Paam,N 

Tavoi 

Pent,C 

Vwel 

Pent,N 

Vele 

STon 

Sompoi 

Tann,L 

Navingun 

Tann,W 

Navenin 


Most language groups have a single 
general name for the edible species of 
Barringtonia, just as in Bislama. In addition 
most languages have a number of named 
varieties which are not included here, e.g. the 
general name Vwel is given for the Apma 
language of central Pentecost, but there are 
also a number of varietal epithets. These 
varietal names are usually not recorded by 
botanists, but they provide a useful insight 
into the varietal range of important species, 
and the meanings of the names very often 
provide some clue as to the important 
difference by which the variety is 
distinguished, and for which it is maintained. 


LEGUMINOSAE 

(from the Latin, legumen, a pod) 


A huge, diverse family, Leguminosae is the 
third largest family of flowering plants, and 
has representatives throughout the world, 
including herbs, climbers, shrubs and trees. 
However, despite this diversity every species 
may be recognised by similar basic floral 
structure and the distinctive pods, only one of 
which develops from each flower, except in 
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one primitive genus from the Solomons and 
Papua New Guinea, Archidendron, which has 
two pods per flower. Many Leguminosae are 
important throughout the world for a number 
of products, such as food, e.g. peanuts, and 
wood products, but perhaps the most 
important single characteristic of them all is 
that the roots have nodules capable of 
producing nitrates from nitrogen in the air. As 
nitrates are essential for plant growth 
Leguminosae are widely used as cover and 
forage crops, as fuel crops and to improve 
poor or degraded land. A number of 
Leguminosae are also used in agroforestry 
situations where one or a number of these 
useful characteristics are exploited. Trees and 
shrubs are the most important native 
Leguminosae in Vanuatu with eighteen 
species, as well as six common exotics, 
providing commercial timber, house 
construction and fuel wood, nuts, and a 
number of other important functions, such as 
soil improvement, e.g. the exotic ’Kasis’ 
(.Leucaena leucocephala ). 


General features of Leguminosae in 
Vanuatu 


The family is divided into 3 sub-families 
mainly on the basis of floral characteristics, 
these are; Caesalpinioideae, Mimosoideae, 
and Papilionoideae. These divisions will be 
followed here with sub-family descriptions, 
but this section describes characteristics 
common to the whole family. 

Shrubs to large buttressed trees, the crowns 
mostly with feathery pinnate leaves. Bark 
generally smooth, often with conspicuous 
lenticels, rarely peeling in large scales or 
fissured; the slash usually with a smell of 
beans, the sap clear (except Pterocarpus, sap 
red). Leaves spiral, once or twice pinnate, or 
simple phyllodic in Acacia, simple in 
Inocarpus. Flowers generally with 5 sepals 
and 5 petals, though these may be very small 
and inconspicuous o.r modified into complex 
forms. Fruits, pods of varying sizes and 
forms, with one cavity and one row of 
seeds. 


SUB-FAMILY 

CAESALPINIOIDEAE 

(from the genus Caesalpinia ) 

Vanuatu records have two genera of native 
trees, each with one species. Cynometra 
ramiflora is a fresh water-swamp and riverine 
tree only recorded from the Banks group. 
Intsia bijuga, Natora in Bislama, is a well 
known hard wood which has a number of 
traditional uses, and is a valuable commercial 
timber. The well known exotic Delonix regia, 
the Flamboyant, or Christmas tree is also in 
this sub-family. 

General features of Caesalpinioideae 
in Vanuatu 

Canopy trees, buttresses small and low, or 
absent. Bark light to mid-brown to light 
pinkish brown to light grey, overall smooth 
with more or less conspicuous lenticels, or 
distantly dippled and peeling in scales. 
Leaves once pinnate, with one or two 
opposite pairs of large unequal leaflets. 
Flowers on short axillary panicles, bilaterally 
symmetrical, open, the parts free and simple 
or only slightly modified; sepals 4, petals 1 - 
5, white, stamens 7 - 10. Fruits, pods, long 
and broad with several large disk like seeds, 
or round and short with a bumpy skin and one 
single seed. 


Selected Species 

Intsia bijuga (Colebr.) Kuntze 

Derivation: Intsia, an Indian plant name, 
bijuga, from the Latin ’bis’, meaning twice, 
and ’jugum’, meaning yoke, referring to the 
leaves. 

Common names: Natora (Bis.), Island Teak, 
Moluccan Ironwood (Eng.) 

Habit: Tree to 30 m. Crown columnar to 
roundish, older trees spreading; foliage often 
in sub-crowns, deep dark green. Bole usually 
straight and long, often crooked and leaning 
in seashore situations. Buttresses variable, 
generally even, straight, thin to 0.5 m. 

Bark: Light pinkish to reddish brown 
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Intsia bijuga (Colebr.) Kuntze 



KEY: U - Underside of leaf, A - Flowers, B - Flower detail, C - Seed pod 
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weathering light grey, smooth overall, slightly 
dippled, peeling in variably sized irregular 
scales (exposing fresher colour below), 
sometimes appearing flaky; lenticels 
irregularly but densely spaced, small, light 
russet brown. 

Slash: Inner bark light pinkish brown grading 
to light yellow brown on the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood brown, 
dense. 

Leaves: Spiral, once pinnate; rachis to 10 cm. 
long, usually shorter, swollen at the base, 
leaflets one or two opposite pairs without a 
terminal one, stalks short, c. 5 - 10 mm. long, 
thick, dark coloured; blades ovate, rounded at 
the base and tip, distinctly unequal, c. 12x6 
cm.; mid-vein nearest upper margin and side 
veins curving forward and joining well inside 
the margin; distinctively deep dark green, 
shiny above, mid-green, duller below; 
leathery. 

Flowers: On short near terminal and terminal 
panicles, small but showy; sepals, 4, light 
green; a single white petal; stamens red, 
curved, number variable, 3 fertile, up to 5 cm. 
long with yellow anthers, and 4-7 sterile; one 
central style, red. 

Flowering period: Around May - June. 
Fruits: Pods hanging from twig tips, large, c. 
15x5 cm., green ripening black, with 3-10 
dull brown seeds. 

Fruiting period: Around December - 
February. 

Dispersal: Apparently by seeds falling 
around the mother trees. As Natora is one of 
the plants common to the shores of a number 
of countries between the Indian and Pacific 
oceans, known as the ’Indo - Pacific Strand 
Flora’, flotation by river and sea would appear 
to be important in dispersal. 

Habitat & Ecology: Occurring along the 
shores of the central and northern islands, and 
on lowland raised coral plateaus, Natora is 
most common in the northern islands, 
narticularly in seasonally dry areas such as the 
forres group where it is locally dominant. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 130 m. 
Distribution: Occasional as a seaside tree 
throughout the grov ; p, and in dry lowland 
forest on limestone. Recorded from; 
Erromango, Efate, Paama, Malekula, 
Pentecost and the Banks and Torres groups. 
Also reported from; the Shepherds group, Epi, 
Ambae, Maewo and Espiritu Santo. 

Uses: Bgp, TC, Bam, Fh. The wood is used 
for ground posts and heavy aerial members in 


house construction as it is very hard and 
durable. It is also occasionally used for 
canoes, traditional carving, and as a good 
’hot’ fuel wood. The excellent properties and 
attractive grain of the wood also make it a 
valuable commercial timber which is used in 
heavy construction, boat building, and for 
furniture items. However, Vanuatu stocks are 
small, and only small quantities are cut 
commercially. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Tora 

Amba,SW 

Tora 

BMoL 

Nip 

BVaL 

Nipf 

Efat,M 

Kimau 

Epi,L 

Purkam 

Epi,S 

Botpamau 

ESan,B 

Natora 

ESan,M 

Vumalatora 



ESan,NE 

Atora 

ESan,NW 

Leav 

Maew 

Tora 

Male,B 

Noghuma 

Male,NW 

Hmau 

Male,P 

Nator 

Male,S 

Nitortar 

Male,U 

Nato 

Paam,N 

Umau 

Pent,C 

Tou 

Pent,N 

Tora 

SEma 

Kimau 

STon 

Nakumau 




SUB-FAMILY 

MIMOSOIDEAE 

(from the genus Mimosa) 

Vanuatu records have eight native species 
in four genera, all of which are trees. They 
are: Acacia, with 2 species, described below; 
Adenanthera, with one species, described 
below; Schleinitzia , with one species, S. 
insularum , a small tree of disturbed areas; 
and, Serianthes , with four species of large 
forest trees which yield useful timber. 
Serianthes species are readily identified as 
they have twice pinnate leaves with the 
smallest leaflets of any large native canopy 
tree. All the species of this sub-family are 
used for wood products by the ni-Vanuatu. 

General features of Mimosoideae in 
Vanuatu 

Small to large trees, buttresses small or 
absent, the crowns with feathery, pinnate 
foliage (except Acacia). Bark light grey to 
brown, overall smooth to slightly scaly, 
mostly with conspicuous lenticels (except A. 
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spirorbis, bark deeply fissured). Leaves twice 
pinnate, feathery (except Acacia, simple, 
phyllodes). Flowers, brightly coloured, often 
sweet scented, in small round heads, fluffy 
with numerous stamens in Acacia and 
Schleinitzia ; or simple with 5 petals and 10 to 
numerous stamens. Fruits, pods, long and 
straight or twisted in spirals. 


Selected Species 

Acacia simplex (Sparrman) Pedley 

Synonymy: formerly A. simplicifolia 
Derivation: Acacia, derived from the Greek 
’akantha’, meaning a thorn, referring to the 
many thorny species of Africa and Asia; 
simplex, Latin, meaning undivided, referring 
to the leaves. 

Common names: Namariu blong solwota (of 
the sea) (Bis.) 

Habit: T ree to 25 m. With straight boles and 
narrow crown when young, branching 
irregular but mainly ascending when mature, 
the crown roundish to columnar to irregular, 
rather thin and open. Bole straight and 
cylindrical in confined stands, more usually 
short, crooked and leaning in exposed or 
solitary situations. No buttresses, but the roots 
often exposed on eroding beaches. 

Bark: Very light grey or grey brown, can 
appear white from a distance; overall smooth 
except for discontinuous, more or less vertical 
lines of light yellow brown to grey, horizontal 
lenticel splits. 

Slash: Inner bark dark meat red with slight 
red exudate if squeezed, grading to white on 
the wood; c. 5 mm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood light 
yellowish white. 

Leaves: Spiral, phyllodes (modified flattened 
stems which have the function of leaves), 
ovate to round, tapering equally to the base 
and rounded tip, usually slightly curved 
across the blade and often curled up as the 
result of attack by a common leaf pest of the 
species; veins numerous, longitudinal; size c. 
10x5 cm.; light to dark green, shiny, no 
difference between upper and lower surfaces; 
leathery. 

FI owers: In small, dense axillary heads 
amongst and below the leaves. Stalk c. 1 cm. 
long, the heads round, c. 7 mm. across, bright 


yellow, fluffy with many stamens, with a 
sweet smell. 

Flowering period: Not established, recorded 
in flower in March and August - September. 
Fruits: Pods, 1 to 10 arising from each head 
of flowers, few surviving to maturity, straight, 
sometimes curved and slightly twisted but not 
coiled, constricted between the seeds, c. 10 
cm. long, green ripening brown; splitting to 
release small, disk shaped, shiny black seeds. 
Fruiting period: Not established. 

Dispersal: Presumably by sea as the fruits 
and seeds have no obvious reward for 
dispersers and yet the species occurs through¬ 
out the country. 

Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the littoral 
strip, usually just above the high water mark, 
this species is a pioneer of unstable sand, 
coral debris and rocky beaches, and like all 
the strand flora species can tolerate salt spray 
and occasional inundation. It is apparently 
displaced by other species in stabilised situa¬ 
tions. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Pentecost, Espiritu Santo, and the 
Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fh, KP. The wood is used for 
aerial members in house construction, and is a 
good ’hot’ fuel wood. Neither use is common 
as the trees are not abundant. In some islands 
the bark is ground up with sand and stones, 
and the resulting mixture is put into rock 
pools and other enclosed bodies of water to 
poison fish. As with other fish poisons this 
use is in decline having been superseded by 
imported nets, hooks and spear-guns, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nisiang BMoL Namyiyi 

Paam,N Mali Pent,C Mweri bal 

Tann,L Namal kikin 


Acacia spirorbis Labill. 

Common names: Namariu (Bis.), Gaiac 
(probably French in origin, in general use.) 
Habit: Tree to 16 m. Crown usually 
branching low, irregular, often clumped in 
sub-crowns, rather thin and sparse. Bole 
usually short and invariably crooked, often 
leaning. Without buttresses. 

Bark: Dark grey brown to light grey, overall 
smooth on young wood, becoming deeply 
fissured, up to 2 cm. deep, along evenly 
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spaced more or less vertical lines, sometimes 
in a diagonal pattern; peeling in strips, 
sometimes rather shaggy. 

Slash: Cork dark red brown, fibrous, hard, in 
layers. Inner bark light pinkish brown grading 
to white on the wood, the surface of the bark 
and sapwood convoluted; up to 2 - 3 cm. thick 
on old trees. 

Wood: Sapwood slightly yellowish white, 
heartwood dark red brown. 

Leaves: Spiral, phyllodes, often held 
vertically (i.e. presenting a reduced area to the 
sun), narrowly elliptic, tapering equally to the 
base and pointed tip, distinctly curved in a 
crescent like a new moon; veins longitudinal, 
numerous, 2 obvious, the others less so; size 
c. 10 x 1.5 cm.; light greyish green, sub-shiny, 
no difference between the upper and lower 
surfaces; leathery. 

Flowers: Many, conspicuous, on near 
terminal axillary spikes, 1 - 3, more often 2 in 
each axil, 5-7 cm. long; bright yellow with a 
sweet smell, fluffy from the many stamens, 2 
- 3 mm. across; petals, 5, curved back; 
stamens numerous. 

Flowering period: Trees may often be found 
flowering throughout the year but the main 
period appears to be from January - May. 
Fruits: Pods, a few developing from each 
spike, straight at first becoming spiral to 
tightly coiled, green ripening brown; splitting 
to release small flattened oval, shiny black 
seeds with a bright orange aril at one end. 
Fruiting period: Mainly at the end of the dry 
season, around August to October. 

Dispersal: Apparently by seed broadcast 
around the mother tree. The bright orange aril 
is similar to those known to be consumed by 
ants and other insects which contribute to the 
dispersal of some Leguminosae in other 
countries, so insects may also play a role in 
Vanuatu. 

Habitat & Ecology: Mainly confined to 
seasonally dry lowland situations, where it is 
a pioneer of open or disturbed ground, 
.* irticularly on poorer soils or in areas 
sometimes affected by fire, and dominant in 
extensive more or less mixed stands over 
large areas of this type Namariu also occurs 
occasionally in middle altitude situations, 
typically on degraded ground along ridges or 
hilltops where low shrubs, ferns and grasses 
such as Miscanthus and / or Imperata are 
dominant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 350 m. 
Distribution: Throughout the central and 


southern islands with seasonally dry areas as 
described above, but apparently absent or rare 
(not recorded) in the Banks and Torres 
groups. Most common on W. coast Espiritu 
Santo, Raga N. Pentecost, N. Malekula, Efate, 
Erromango and Aneityum. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Pentecost and Espiritu Santo. 

Uses: Bgp, Fh, U. The heart wood is very 
hard and durable and is commonly used for 
ground posts in house construction. It is also 
the leading species for dead fence posts in 
Vanuatu, and even untreated posts may last 
for many years. The wood is also used to 
fashion tool handles for axes and similar 
implements. The tool shafts are first crudely 
fashioned with an axe and then brought to a 
good smooth finish with a sharp knife or a 
piece of broken glass. Namariu is also one of 
the best ’hot’ fuel woods in Vanuatu, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Namariu 

Anei 

Inmerai 

Efat,L 

Namariu 

Efat,N 

Namariu 

Epi,B 

Burumaliu 

Epi,L 

Purmaliu 

Epi,S 

Lamalubi 

Erro 

Mori 

ESan,M 

Vumariu 

ESan,S 

Vimariu 

Futu 

Mari 

Maie,NW 

Murv 

Male,SE 

Fowla 

Male,S 

Nemalu 

Pent,C 

Mweri lala 

Pent,N 

Mariu 

SEma 

Maliu 

STon 

Namariu 

Tann,L 

Namal 

Tann,W 

Namali 


Adenanlhera pavonina L. 

Derivation: Adenanthera , from the Greek 
’aden’, meaning acorn, and the botanical term 
’anthers’; pavonina, from the Latin, ’pavo’, a 
peacock. 

Common names: Bisa (Bis.) 

Habit: Tree to 30 m. Branching high, crown 
columnar to roundish to slightly flat-topped in 
old trees, rather sparse; the large double 
pinnate leaves are distinctive in their dark, 
slightly bluish green colour and in silhouette 
against the sky. Buttresses, when present, low 
and small. 

Bark: Mid to light reddish brown to light 
grey, smooth when young, slightly rough and 
peeling in small irregular flakes when mature. 
Slash: Inner bark light yellow brown. 

Wood: Sap light creamy white, heartwood 
dark brown. 

Leaves: Spiral, double pinnate; rachis up to 
25 - 30 cm. long, swollen with 2 notches at 
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the base; with 2 - 6, usually 4 or more 
opposite pairs of side branches; leaflets 
alternate, 6 - 10 on each side branch, the last 
one apparently terminal, with short stalks; 
blade broadly ovate to oblong with a rounded 
tip, the base slightly unequal; size c. 3x2 
cm.; veins inconspicuous; dark, slightly bluish 
green, sub-shiny to dull above, light glaucous 
green, dull below; soft. The leaves and leaflets 
are held horizontally making a clear silhouette 
against the sky. 

Flowers: On near terminal axillary, erect 
racemes, in dense ’bottle-brush’ spirals, 
opening from the base upwards; stalk green, 
petals 5, light yellow, becoming dull orange; 
stamens 10, yellow; one central style, green; 
with a slight sweet scent. The fertilised ovary 
starts developing into a pod before the flower 
falls away. 

Flowering period: Around February - March. 
Fruits: Large flat pendant pods, swollen 
around each seed, 15 - 25 x 2 cm., straight or 
slightly curved; green ripening black, splitting 
when ripe, both sides curling up from the tip 
to reveal the seeds which remain attached; 
seeds flattened, roundish to heart-shaped, 8 
mm. across, bright red, shiny and very hard. 
Fruiting period: Around June - July. 
Dispersal: Not known. As the seeds are 
bright red and remain attached to the pods for 
some time they may be taken by birds, but 
this has not been recorded. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland forest, occurring mainly in the more 
seasonally dry areas of the country. It is also 
most frequently found in secondary forest 
which suggests that it may be a late pioneer. 
Distribution: Probably throughout the 
country. Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate, Pentecost, Espiritu Santo 
and the Banks group. Locally common, but 
nowhere abundant. 

Uses: Bam. The wood is mainly used for 
aerial members, but the heart wood of old 
trees may also be used for ground posts, in 
house construction. Children play various 
games with the brightly coloured hard seeds, 
and they are occasionally used to make 
necklaces. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Naplaieng 


BMoL 

BVaL 

Epi,B 

Epi,S 

ESan,B 


Naramatwenwen 

Wet Efat,L Namara 

Buruma Epi,L Purbiu 

Botbise Erro Nandup 

Napiu ESan,M Vunbisu 


ESan,NE 

ESan,NW 

Ethera 

Pisur 

ESan,S 

Vipisu 

Male,B 

Narabilbru / Nisimbru 


Male,NW 

Swas 

Male,P 

Nimismis 

Male,SE 

Faun 

Male,S 

Namboos 

Male,U 

Wunwun 

Paam,N 

Haivis 

Pent,C 

Bis 

Pent,N 

Bisa 

SEma 

Tann,L 

Maramara 

Mutu 

STon 

Namara 


Leucaena leucocephala (Lam.) De Wit 

Derivation: Leucaena from the Greek 
’leukainein’, meaning to whiten; and 
leucocephala from the Greek, meaning white 
head. 

Common names: Kasis (Bis.) 

Habit: A small bushy tree, often growing as a 
thicket, up to 10 m. tall, but usually less. 
Crown with one or a few erect stems from the 
ground, thin and sparse, appearing feathery 
from the double pinnate leaves. Stems usually 
straight and thin. 

Bark: Light brown to light grey, smooth 
overall when young, with fine vertical fissures 
when old. 

Leaves: Spiral, double pinnate; rachis up to 
13 cm. long, with a swollen base, a groove 
along the upper surface, and some with a 
round pit-like gland between the lowest pair 
of leaflet side branches; with 4 - 7 opposite 
pairs of side branches without a terminal one, 
each c. 7.5 cm. long, with a swollen base and 
ending in a small, short point; leaflets in 10 - 
16 opposite pairs without a terminal one; 
blade lanceolate, unequal, with a rounded 
base and pointed tip, 9x2- 15x4 mm.; mid¬ 
green above, dull above, light slightly greyish 
green, dull below; soft. The leaflets close up, 
the upper faces coming together at night, and 
after about 15 minutes when the branch or 
stem is cut. 

Flowers: In dense round heads, c. 2 cm. 
across, on short, near terminal axillary stalks, 
3 cm. long, one or two heads in each axil; 
white, sometimes with a slight sweet smell. 
Petals, 5, small, light whitish green; stamens, 
10, free, white; with one central style, slightly 
longer than the stamens, white. 

Flowering period: Throughout, or several 
times a year. 

Fruits: Pods, one to twelve arising from each 
flower head, long and thin with only slight 
swellings around the seeds, up to 16x2 cm.; 
green ripening dull dark brown, splitting from 
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the tip to release up to 25 seeds. Seeds oval, 
thin, 7x5 mm., dark brown, shiny. 

Fruiting period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: Apparently by seeds falling 
around the parent trees. 

Habitat & Ecology: Introduced but now 
naturalised and spreading at various rates 
from the points of introduction. A competitive 
lowland pioneer species of the littoral strip 
and low coral plateaus in areas with a 
pronounced dry season, where it colonises 
abandoned gardens and open areas such as 
grassland. Kasis has displaced the native 
forest and formed more or less pure stands in 
some areas. However, most of these are more 
or less regularly disturbed by burning or 
gardening which perpetuates the dominance 
of Kasis, so it is difficult to assess whether it 
would eventually be displaced by native trees 
if left undisturbed. The seedlings are shade 
intolerant so the species is not capable of 
expanding its range, or of displacing native 
vegetation except in the wake of gardening, or 
in areas already degraded to grassland. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 300 m. 
Distribution: Apparently throughout the 
central and southern islands in areas with 
pronounced dry seasons. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Pentecost and Espiritu Santo. 

Uses: Fo, Bam. This tree is highly regarded 
within its current range as a good fuel wood. 
Its rate of production appears to be as good as 
the fastest growing native pioneers, and the 
multitude of thin stems are convenient for 
cutting, carrying and burning. Straight stems 
are also used for light aerial members and 
rafters in house construction, but, as the wood 
is relatively soft and susceptible to insect 
attack, older stems must be selected for 
building. Despite its wide distribution over 
large areas of ni-Vanuatu garden land in some 
islands, and the fact that ni-Vanuatu have 
plainly adapted to the benefits and drawbacks 
of Leucaena, very little work has been done 
to assess the impact on, and role of this tree 
within traditional farming systems. A cursory 
study of the gardening cycle under Leucaena, 
including records of minimum length of 
fallow period, labour requirements, crop pro¬ 
ductivity, and local attitudes to Kasis in 
western Tanna, suggests that despite certain 
problems, the ni-Vanuatu of the Lenakel area 
perceive Kasis to be a useful addition to their 


resources over the current range of the 
species. Whatever the situation on other 
islands, more study is required on the role of 
Kasis in farming systems, as in subsistence 
terms it is certainly one of the most important 
of all introduced plants. 
ni-Vanuatu names: As L. leucocephala is 
neither native nor an ancient aboriginal 
introduction, it has no ni-Vanuatu names, but 
is generally referred to as Kasis. 

SUB-FAMILY 

PAPILIONOIDEAE 

(from the Latin, ’papilio’, meaning butterfly) 

Vanuatu records have eight species in six 
genera of native trees and shrubs, including 
the commercially valuable large forest trees 
Castanospermum australe and Pterocarpus 
indicus, and the widely planted ’nut’ tree, 
Inocarpus fagiferus. Erythrina with two 
species, the most common of which is E. 
variegata, is widely planted as living 
fenceposts, and as an ornamental. Desmo- 
dium, has two species of pioneer shrubs 
which occur in lowland secondary scrub. 
Pongamia pinnata is a small coastal tree. 


General features of Papilionoideae in 
Vanuatu 

Shrubs to large trees. Slash with dark red 
exudate in Inocarpus and Pterocarpus. 
Leaves single pinnate, except Erythrina, 
trifoliate, and Inocarpus, simple. Flowers 
bilaterally symmetrical, more or less complex 
in shape, more so than the Caesalpinioideae; 
sepals joined to form a cup or tube with 5 
teeth; petals, 5, the top one generally the 
largest, the lowest 2 generally fused or close 
together (appearing like one petal) forming a 
keel (like the front of a boat); stamens, 10, 
generally joined into a bundle hidden inside 
the keel with free tips; one central style, 
generally enclosed by the stamens, but free at 
the tip and slightly longer. Fruits, pods flat, 
roundish, or winged; splitting or remaining 
entire, with one or more seeds. 
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Selected Species 


Castanospermum australe Cunn., A. 

Derivation: Castanospermum, from the 
Greek ’castanon’, the European edible 
Chestnut, and ’sperma’, meaning a seed, 
referring to the similarity of the seeds; 
australe, Latin, meaning southern. 

Common names: Bintri (Bis.), Bean Tree, 
Blackbean, False Ebony, Morton Bay 
Chestnut (Eng.) 

Habit: Canopy tree to 30 m. Crown columnar 
to elongate with large limbs, foliage dark 
green once pinnate leaves, dense. Bole cylin¬ 
drical, usually straight. No buttresses. 

Bark: Mid to dark brown, overall smooth 
with evenly spaced discontinuous lines of 
large, pustular lenticels. 

Slash: Inner bark light yellow brown with 
orange vessels, granular and firm, grading to a 
soft creamy yellow layer next to the wood; the 
slight clear sap with a strong smell of 
cucumber; c. 5 - 10 mm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood white, thick, heartwood dark 
brown to almost black, hard. 

Twigs: Thick, light brown, with conspicuous 
light grey lenticels and prominent leaf scars; 
new growth finely hairy. 

Leaves: Spiral, single pinnate; rachis up to 55 
cm. long, usually 35 cm.; leaflets in 6 - 8 sub¬ 
opposite pairs with a terminal one; leaflet 
stalk thick and wrinkled, c. 5 - 10 mm. long; 
blade entire, elliptic to lanceolate, base 
slightly unequal, tapering to a pointed tip; 
mid-vein slightly nearer the lower margin 
than the upper; size variable, c. 16 x 3.5 cm.; 
dark green, shiny above, light green, duller 
below - flush bright light green. 

Flowers: On near terminal axillary panicles, 
c. 10 - 15 cm. long, usually below the leaves; 
bright orange, c. 4 cm. long, soon falling. 
Sepals, 5, fused in a cup with 5 free tips, 
yellow; petals, 5, the tip of the top petal 
curved back towards the base, orange; 
stamens, 10, protruding beyond the petals, the 
tips curving upwards, orange; one central 
style, curved upwards at the tip, orange. The 
flowers have a short life and fall intact, 
littering the forest floor during the flowering 
period. 

Flowering period: Around September - 
November. 

Fruits: Large pendant pods, 15 x 5 - 25 x 6 
cm., green ripening dark brown; with c. 3 - 5 


large roundish to flattened disk-shaped seeds, 
about 4 - 4.5 cm. across, dark brown. The 
large pods and seeds may be found on the 
forest floor throughout the year. 

Fruiting period: Not established, apparently 
around February - May. 

Dispersal: Apparently by seeds falling 
around the mother tree. The seeds are 
poisonous to animals and man (unless ground 
up and washed with water to remove the toxic 
saponins), so animal dispersal seems unlikely. 
Habitat & Ecology: Canopy tree of lowland 
primary and old secondary forest along 
riverine flats and on coral plateaus where the 
soil is sufficiently deep and moist, gregarious 
in places forming variously mixed stands in 
which it is often dominant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded between 30 - 
300 m. 

Distribution: Confined to the central and 
northern islands, but not yet recorded from the 
Banks group. Most abundant on Malekula and 
Espiritu Santo, where the best specimens may 
be found. Recorded from; Efate, Malekula, 
Espiritu Santo and Pentecost. Also reported 
from; Epi and Paama. . 

Uses: Bgp, Bam, TC, F. The hard heart wood 
of old trees is used for ground posts, and 
smaller timbers for aerial members in house 
construction. The timber is also commercially 
valuable, and the dark heart wood is used in 
furniture and turnery. As with all hard woods 
Bean tree is considered a good ’hot’ fuel 
wood. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 


Efat,L 

Naupoi 

Epi,B 

Benwari 

Epi,L 

Maraumol 

ESan,B 

Naveriatsa 

ESan,M 

Vundaraika 

ESan,NE 

Nas 

Esan,W 

Pwilpwil 



Male,B 

Naragrolunce 


Male,NW 

Nevrt 

Male,P 

Nymot 

Male,S 

Nuoomo 

Male,U 

Namba 

Paam,N 

Ipile 

Pent,C 

Uhbo 

Pent,N 

Huhuboi 




Erythrina variegata L. ex Stickman 

Synonymy: Also called E. indica Lamarck, 
and E. orientalis (L.) Merrill. Some botanists 
consider the variegated form to be a separate 
species, in which case the following 
nomenclature is used; E. orientalis (L.) Merr. 
& Perry - green leaved, and E. variegata, with 
variegated leaves. 
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Derivation: Erythrina from the Greek 
’eruthros’, meaning red; and variegata, 
meaning with variegated leaves. 

Common names: Narara (Bis.), Indian Coral 
Tree (Eng., rarely used.) 

Habit: Tree to 20 m. Crown usually 
branching low with many ascending branches, 
oblong to roundish, dense, the large tri-foliate 
leaves distinctive. Bole usually short, dividing 
low, sometimes thickly fluted. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Light to mid-pinkish or reddish brown 
to light, slightly greenish grey-brown; smooth 
overall with conspicuous widely spaced, 
broad, light yellow brown vertical, shallow 
fissure lines, these lines becoming deeper and 
more prominent on the bole. 

Slash: Dark green under the thin cork. Inner 
bark light yellowish white, indistinguishable 
from the sapwood, soft, c. 5 - 10 mm. thick, 
with a smell of green beans. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood yellowish 
white, very soft. 

Twigs: Thick, grey, with large roundish leaf 
scars and short, sharp dark brown to black 
spikes, c. 2 mm. long. 

Leaves: Spiral, trifoliate; rachis up to 25 cm. 
long, usually shorter, with a pair of large 
glands below the terminal and side pair of 
leaflets, swollen with a pair of stipules, soon 
falling, at the base; leaflet stalk short and 
thick, c. 1 cm. long, slightly darker green than 
the rachis; leaflet blade entire, somewhat 
deltoid with rounded bottom corners, the 
terminal one usually wider than long, the side 
pair usually as wide as long, with a flat base, 
and tapering to a rounded, blunt tip; mid-vein 
with c. 6 sub-opposite pairs of side veins, the 
lowest pair arising from the stalk and giving 
rise to conspicuous tertiary veins only on the 
lower side; size variable, terminal one c. 15 x 
16 cm., the side pair smaller, c. 13 x 11 cm.; 
mid-green with lighter venation, sub-shiny 
above, light green with lighter venation, dull 
below. Deciduous, all the leaves falling once a 
year around July, a new flush coming after 
flowering around September. 

Flowers: Conspicuous at the tips of the bare 
branches, in dense spirals on long racemes, up 
to 30 cm. long; bright orange red, c. 5 cm. 
long. Calyx fused in a tube with a split along 
the upper side, green; petals 5, the bottom one 
longest and curved back, orange red; stamens, 
10, sticking out well beyond the petals, 9 
fused together at the base and free at the tips, 
1 separate above the style, red; with 1 central 


style, about as long as, and standing above the 
stamens. Pollinated by birds. 

Flowering period: Recorded in July - 
October. 

Fruits: Dark brown pods, splitting to release 
the dark purplish red seeds. The pods remain 
on the tree for sometime after the seeds have 
been released. 

Fruiting period: Not established; recorded in 
November - February. 

Dispersal: Apparently by the seeds falling 
around the parent trees. 

Habitat & Ecology: Naturally a tree of the 
seashore and littoral strip, but widely planted 
inland as an ornamental shade tree, and by 
large cuttings for establishing living fence 
posts. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu around 
villages and gardens. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, the 
Shepherds group, Malekula, Pentecost, 
Espiritu Santo, and the Banks group. 

Uses: ELp, O, ELp. The most common green 
leaved form is planted as a living fence post 
by large stem cuttings, and to form tree lines 
along boundaries. E. fusca is used in place of 
E. variegata in water logged or swampy 
ground. In central Pentecost the onset of 
flowering towards the end of the dry season is 
used as an indication that it is time to start 
clearing gardens for the following planting 
season. The yellow variegated variety is 
planted as a village ornamental. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Amba,SW Rara Anei Nara 

BMot Rara Male,S Nandarr 

Pent,C Davwi Pent,N Rara 

Tann,L Naiyowimur 


Inocarpus fagiferus (Park.) Fosb. 

Synonymy: formerly I. edulis 
Derivation: Inocarpus , from the Greek ’is’, 
meaning fibre, and ’karpos’, meaning fruit, 
referring to the fibrous flesh of the pod; 
fagiferus, from the Latin ’fagus’, the 
European Beech trees, and ’ferre’, meaning to 
bear. 

Common names: Namambe (Bis.), Tahitian 
Chestnut (Eng.) 

Habit: Canopy or occasionally sub-canopy 
tree to 25 m. Crown columnar with many 
short branches, deep dark green, dense. Bole 
distinctive, usually short, large, much 
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convoluted and with minor flutes. Buttresses 
usually minor extensions of the flutes, some¬ 
times long and low, especially on swampy 
ground. 

Bark: Mid to dark brown, greyish brown, or 
grey in exposed situations, rough, peeling in 
small irregularly shaped flakes and scales. 
Slash: Inner bark creamy white staining light 
rusty cream on exposure to air, with many 
thin red vessels from which a small amount of 
dark red exudate appears. 

Wood: Sap wood and heartwood white. 
Leaves: Alternate, blade simple, margins 
entire and wavy, long ovate to oblong, 
tapering to a more or less pointed or rounded 
tip, base sub-cordate to lobed, slightly 
unequal; light yellow green mid and side 
veins obvious; size variable, 10x3 -35 x 15 
cm., usually c. 25 x 9 cm.; deep dark green, 
shiny above, mid-green, dull below - flush 
light slightly yellowish green; leathery. 
Petioles short and thick, usually less than 1 
cm. long. 

Flowers: Spiral on short axillary spikes, c. 5 
cm. long, yellowish white, 1 cm. across, with 
a slight sweet smell; sepals fused into a short 
tube with 2-5 teeth, green; petals, 5, narrow, 
fused in a tube at the base, free at the tips; 
stamens, 10; one central style. 

Flowering period: Around January - March. 
Fruits: Pods, one to four on each spike, ovoid 
to oblong, irregular, slightly flattened, c. 10 x 
7 cm.; with thin, fibrous flesh covering a 
single large seed; light green ripening light 
yellowish green. 

Fruiting period: Around February - March, 
new flowers appear as the fruits of the 
previous flowering ripen and fall away. 
Dispersal: Apparently by seeds falling 
around the mother tree, and by flotation in 
swampy and riverine situations, although wild 
pigs and fruitbats have been reported to take 
them. Many saplings may be found under 
mother trees where the ni-Vanuatu are not 
actively collecting the seeds. 

Habitat & Ecology: Naturally a lowland 
canopy and sub-canopy tree, particularly of 
swampy and riverine areas, Namambe is 
extensively planted around villages and 
gardens where it seems to thrive further 
inland, at higher altitudes and on drier soils 
than occur in its ’natural’ habitat. The 
saplings can tolerate extensive shade. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded as usefully 
productive from 0 - 350 m., however, it is 
sometimes planted at higher elevations. 


Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, a 
common planted ’nut’ tree. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, Paama, Malekula, 
Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, Ambae, Maewo and 
the Banks group. Also reported from; Futuna, 
Erromango, the Shepherds group and Epi. 
Uses: ENp. Widely planted as a nut tree, 
Namambe is important throughout the 
country, and particularly so in Aneityum and 
Tanna where other fruit trees are less 
abundant. The seeds must be roasted before 
eating, and taste very like European Chestnuts 
(Castanea sp.). The roasted nuts are traded 
like Nangai (Canarium spp.) and Navele 
(Barringtonia edulis) nuts at a village level, 
and in the markets of the big towns. The wood 
is susceptible to insect attack and therefore 
not much used other than for fuel wood. 
However, the trees are very rarely cut for 
wood products while still producing. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Nambe 

Amba,SW 

Ngwangwe 

Anei 

Inmap 

BMot 

Maki 

BMoL 

Namak 

BVaL 

Mak 

Efat,M 

Ifi 

Efat,N 

Namambe 

Epi,B 

Ya 

Epi,L 

Purgni 

Epi,S 

Botnai 

Erro 

Nowane 

ESan,B 

Talis 

ESan,NE 

Amape 

ESan,S 

Vimape 

ESan,NW 

Mape 

Eutu 

Ivi 

Maew 

Farange 

Male,B 

Nias 

Male,NW 

Namap 

Male,S 

Nam an 

Male,U 

Nees 

Paam,N 

E-as 

Pent,C 

Mamba 

Pent,N 

Mabwe 

SEma 

Ifi 

Tann,L 

Naouk 

Tann,SE 

Nimeir 

Tann,W 

Nowu 




There are a number of named varieties of 
Namambe in most island languages, most of 
which have not been recorded. 


Pterocarpus indicus Willd. 

Derivation: Pterocarpus, from the Greek 
’pteron’, meaning wing, and ’karpos’, 
meaning fruit, referring to the winged seeds; 
indicus, Latin, meaning of or from the East 
Indies, as Indonesia was known in colonial 
times. 

Common names: Nananara, Bluwota (Blue 
water) (Bis.), New Guinea Rosewood (Eng.) 
Habit: Canopy tree to 30 m. Crown large, 
columnar to spreading domed, the smaller 
branches and twigs slightly drooping, the 
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Pterocarpus indicus Willd. 



KEY: U - Underside of leaf, A - Flowers, B-Seed pod 
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single pinnate bright light green leaves with 
large roundish leaflets are distinctive. Bole 
often of poor form, short, fluted and gnarled. 
Buttresses steep, straight and thin, often 
continuing in the flutes. 

Bark: Light sandy brown to light greyish 
brown, peeling in small, irregular thin to 
papery, finely fibrous scales, the bole some¬ 
times appearing shaggy; lenticels 
inconspicuous. 

Slash: Inner bark dark red brown grading to 
light sandy brown on the wood, with a small 
amount of red exudate slowly appearing. 
Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood dark 
brown, often with purplish streaks. 

Leaves: Spiral, single pinnate; rachis up c. 15 
- 30 cm. long with 7-11 alternate leaflets and 
a terminal one; leaflet stalk short, c. 5 mm. 
long, slightly thickened and wrinkled; leaflet 
blade broadly elliptic to ovate, rarely slightly 
obovate, rounded at the base with a prominent 
short tip; size variable, usually c. 7 x 4 - 12 x 
8 cm.; mid to light green, shiny above, light 
green with darker venation, dull below - flush 
bright light green; thin and soft, rapidly 
wilting when cut. Deciduous, all the leaves 
falling at once leaving a bare crown. 

Flowers: On slightly pendant near terminal 
axillary branched racemes, c. 10-20 cm. 
long, bright yellow, conspicuous, with a 
strong sweet smell, soon falling. Sepals fused 
in a cup with 5 free tips, green; petals, 5, with 
frilly, wavy margins. 

Flowering period: Annually around 
September - November. These trees in flower 
are amongst the most beautiful in the forest. 
Fruits: Distinctive clusters of thin papery 
winged pods with frilly, wavy margins, c. 5 
cm. across, each with several seeds; light 
green ripening dull brown. 

Fruiting period: Not established. 

Dispersal: By wind. 

Habitat & Ecology: A lowland canopy tree 
occurring in primary forest, but apparently 
most common in mature secondary regrowth 
forest, which suggests the species may be a 
late pioneer. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, recorded 
from Aneityum to the Banks group. 

Uses: Bgp, Bam, LFP, C, F, TC, U, KM. 
The wood is used in house construction, the 
hard and durable heart wood for ground posts, 
and smaller sections for aerial members. As 
young stems strike readily when planted in 
the ground Nananara is widely used for living 
posts, mainly for fences but also for propping 


fruit trees, water pipes or gutters, etc. Cut or 
fallen trees also appear to coppice well, but 
insufficient information has been collected to 
describe this as a definite attribute. Large 
trees growing near the sea are favoured for 
canoes as the wood is durable in water. The 
sapwood and bark stains a steel blue colour in 
water, hence the alternative Bislama name, 
Bluwota (Blue water). As with most hard 
woods. Blue water is considered a good ’hot’ 
fuel wood. The large plank-like buttresses are 
cut for doors and chairs, and also carved into 
bowls. Various parts of the tree also have 
numerous medicinal uses. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Nanara 

Anei 

Nakautefa 

BMot 

Nanara 

BMoL 

Nanai togtil 

BVaL 

Nanara 

Efat,L 

Nasaka pai 

Epi,L 

Wei 

Epi,S 

Milikehe 

ESan,B 

Navuli 

ESan,M 

Vuvilai 

ESan,NE 

Oula 

ESan,NW 

Uli 

Futu 

Kautofa 

Male,B 

Narambruas 

Male,M 

Nasubul 

Male,P 

Nuvila 

Male,SE 

Ninsmal 

Male,S 

Nisumbul 

Male,U 

Whywuli 

Paam,N 

Sumi 

Pent,C 

Nanaar 

Pent,N 

Nanara 

Tann,L 

Nakautufe 

Tann,W 

Nekautufe 


LOGANIACEAE 

(from the genus Logania) 


A family of trees, shrubs, woody climbers 
and herbs, largely confined to the tropics with 
a few genera extending to the temperate 
regions. The family is probably best known 
for the very potent poisons strychnine and 
curare, derived from the Indian and S.E. 
Asian tree, Strychnos nux-vomica, and the S. 
American tree, S. toxifera, respectively. Both 
species, and a number of closely related 
plants, have long been used by the natives of 
the countries in which they grow to poison-tip 
their weapons, and some are now used as 
vermin poisons and in western medicine. 
Some tree species also yield commercially 
useful timber, and others, e.g. some species 
of Fagraea and Buddleia, are in cultivation as 
ornamentals. 

Vanuatu records have seven species in 
three genera: Fagraea with three species, F. 
berterana, a lowland tree most common in 
Tafea, and F. ceilanica, a small shrubby tree, 
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usually an epiphyte, and F. schlecteri; 
Geniostoma with three species, of which G. 
rupestre is a common pioneer species; and 
Neuburgia, with one species, N. 
corynocarpa, a lowland forest tree. None are 
commercially important, but some have 
traditional uses. 


General features of the Loganiaceae in 
Vanuatu. 

Trees and shrubs, Fagraea sometimes / 
often epiphytic. Twigs usually more or less 
square angled, except in Neuburgia. Leaves 
opposite, usually decussate; simple, entire; the 
bases of the petioles enclosing the apical bud, 
and clasping or enclosing the twigs. Flowers 
regular; sepals, five; petals, five, white, fused 
into a tube, large and showy in Fagraea, free 
and small in Geniostoma and Neuburgia. 
Fruits ellipsoid; large, fleshy and brightly 
coloured, not splitting, except Geniostoma, 
fruits small, the outer wall splitting and 
peeling back to reveal many small seeds in a 
fleshy mass. 


Selected Species 


Fagraea berterana A. Gray & Benth. 

Derivation: Fagraea after J.T. Fagraenus, an 
18 th century Swedish naturalist. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Sometimes as an epiphyte which may 
appear like a strangler, more usually as free 
standing tree to 20 m. Crown usually 
branching low and irregular, roundish to 
spreading. Bole rarely straight, often dividing 
low. Without buttresses. 

Bark: With deep evenly spaced vertical 
Assuring, peeling in thin flakes to long scaly 
sections along these lines; light brownish grey 
to dark grey in the fissures. 

Slash: Inner bark white, the sap soon 
becoming dirty brown on exposure to air, 
staining the inner bark and the surface of the 
sapwood. 

Wood: Sapwood yellowish white, heartwood 
brown; hard and strong. 

Twigs: New growth usually more or less 
square in section; with conspicuous large leaf 
scars. 


Leaves: Opposite, usually decussate, simple, 
entire; blade broadly elliptic to slightly 
obovate, tapering gradually down the petiole, 
the apex rounded and usually with a short 
pointed tip; side veins inconspicuous, 
especially on the under side; size c. 11 x 6 
cm.; deep dark green, very shiny above, light 
green sub-shiny below; thick and leathery. 
Stipules fused in bud, then splitting as the 
stem develops and persisting between, and 
partly fused to the leafstalk and twig, leaving 
a small ring-like scar between the leaf stalks. 
Petioles c. 1 - 2.5 cm. long. 

Flowers: In erect terminal, decussate 
branched panicles, generally standing just 
clear of the leaves; large and showy, white 
becoming creamy or yellow white before 
falling, with a lovely sweet smell. Sepals, 5, 
fused into a long, thin cup with 5 free rounded 
tips, green; petals, 5, fused into a long narrow 
tube, c. 4 cm. long, with 5 free lobes, c. 3 cm. 
across, soft and sub-fleshy cf. Gardenia 
Flowering Period: Not established, 
apparently annually in the second half of the 
year, recorded in September - November. 
Fruits: Ellipsoid to ovoid, with persistent 
calyx at the base, often with a short pointed 
tip, c. 2.5 - 3 x 2 cm.; fleshy, with a mass of 
small seeds; green ripening orange then red, 
shiny. 

Fr uiting Period: Fruits recorded between 
November and July, mostly ripening around 
the middle of the year, June - July. 

Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. Fruitbats 
have also been reported to take them on 
Aneityum. 

Habitat & Ecology: An interesting species 
in that it may grow as an epiphyte and as a 
free standing tree. It appears to be more 
frequently epiphytic in middle elevation 
forest, and most commonly free standing at 
low elevations, particularly in the seasonally 
dry scrubby areas of Tafea, where it is most 
abundant, and commonly in association with 
Acacia. 

Altitudinal Range: Recorded from 30 - 860 
m. 

Distribution: Probably throughout the 
central islands, not yet recorded from the 
Banks group, and most abundant in Tafea. 
Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate, Pentecost, Ambae and 
Maewo. 

Uses: Bgp, Fh, KS. The wood is used in 
house construction, particularly for ground 
posts, and is one of three top species for 
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ground posts used in Aneityam. It is also an 
excellent fuelwood, and lights very readily 
when dry. The flowers were used for personal 
decoration as they have a strong sweet scent, 
but as with most scents this use is in decline 
as imported aerosols take their place, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nopou Erro Umwart 


Geniostoma rupestre J. R. & G. Forst. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Shrub to small tree, to 7 m. Crown a 
mass of upright stems, with thin spindly 
branches, as a shrub; branching low and 
irregular, dense, as a small tree; twig 
branching often decussate. Bole usually short, 
rarely straight. Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light greyish brown, sometimes very 
pale; smooth, peeling in small flakes in which 
fibres are visible, cf. Glochidion, or 
Bischojia, on old trees. 

Slash: Often green under very thin cork; inner 
bark greenish white to white. 

Wood: Sap wood and heartwood white, hard. 
Twigs: Usually with regular decussate 
branching habit; new growth stems square in 
section. 

Leaves: Opposite, usually decussate on erect 
stems, simple, entire; blade elliptic to 
lanceolate, to ovate, tapering gradually at the 
base down the petiole, and to the pointed tip; 
mid-vein with 5-7 pairs of side veins, usually 
nor-conspicuous; size variable, as small as 4.5 
x 2 cm. on mountain shrubs, up to 18 x 5 cm. 
in lowland shady situations, usually c. 10 x 
3.5 cm.; mid to dark green, shiny above, light 
green, dull below. Petioles c. 5 - 10 mm. long, 
the bases enclosing the buds, splitting apart on 
mature twigs, leaving a slight ring-like scar 
between the petiole bases. 

Flowers: In short dense axillary clusters, c. 1 
- 2.5 cm. long, all along the twigs amongst the 
leaves; small, c. 3 mm. across, white, with an 
unpleasant rotting smell which may be 
noticed some metres away - the trees are 
consequently often buzzing with flies when in 
full flower on a hot still day. Sepals, 5, very 
small, green; petals, 5, covered in dense hairs 
in the centre, white; stamens, 5, white. 
Flowering period: Recorded in flower 
throughout the year. 

Fruits: Narrow elliptic to cylindrical, tapering 
to the base and pointed tip, c. 1 - 1.5 cm. long; 


green becoming black, the skin splitting and 
peeling back from the apex like a Banana 
when ripe, revealing many small seeds in a 
bright reddish orange mass. 

Fruiting period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: With a wide variety of 
habitats: as a pioneer species in upper lowland 
and middle elevation disturbed forest, e.g. in 
the fallow following gardening; as a pioneer 
of exposed, denuded ridges and grass areas; 
and both in the understorey, and in the open in 
upland forest to the highest peaks. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 30 - 1,800 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Epi, Espiritu Santo, Ambae, 
Pentecost, and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fo, U. The wood is suitable for 
house construction, but is not often used as 
the trees are generally too small or crooked. 
Smaller sections are used for tool handles 
where the strength and durability of the wood 
are useful, and these same properties make it a 
good firewood, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Ingheipeingte 

BVaL Ausou Pent,C Katdentema 


Neuburgia corynocarpa (A. Gray) 
Leenh. 

Synonymy: Formerly Couthovia neo- 
ebudica 

Derivation: corynocarpa, from the Greek 
’koryne’, a club, and ’karpos’, a fruit, 
presumably referring to the fruit. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 30 m. Crown, usually 
branching low, roundish to oblong, dense; 
foliage dark green. Bole usually short, thick. 
Without buttresses, but butt broad, sometimes 
with small buttress-like extensions on the 
tension side if leaning. 

Bark: Light sandy brown to mid-brown; 
smooth when young, with distant round pit¬ 
like lenticels, becoming more or less deeply 
fissured when old, peeling in thin flakes along 
these lines. 

Slash: Inner bark white, staining slightly dirty 
white on exposure to air. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
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Twigs: Often with sub-terminalian-like 
branching habit. 

Leaves: Opposite decussate, simple, entire; 
blade broadly elliptic to slightly obovate 
(especially on saplings), tapering gradually 
down the petiole at the base, rounded or with 
a slight tip at the apex; mid-vein with 6-10 
pairs of conspicuous side veins; size variable, 
usually about twice as long as wide, 10x5- 
24 x 12 cm.; deep dark green with lighter 
venation, shiny above, mid-green with almost 
white main veins, sub-shiny below. Petioles c. 
1 - 3 cm. long. The bases of each pair of 
leaves fused together covering the apical bud, 
and then forming a cup-like structure around 
the twig when the stem grows on, eventually 
breaking and falling, leaving a ring-like scar 
on the twigs. 

Flowers: In close terminal panicles, on stalks 
c. 3-5 cm. long; small, c. 4 mm. across, star¬ 
shaped with dense hairs in the centre, white, 
with a sweet smell. Sepals, 5, very small, 
green; petals, 5, greenish white on the under 
side, white above. 

Flowering period: Apparently once a year. 
Recorded in December - January, and April. 
Fruits: Hanging in clusters, ellipsoid with a 
short, narrow stalk-like base, up to 4 x 2 cm.; 
green ripening white. 

Fruiting period: Recorded with fruits on the 
trees in March, April, June, August, 
September and October; with ripe fruits in 
August - October. 

Dispersal: The larger pigeons take the fruits. 
Habitat and Ecology: A tree recorded from 
low, middle and upper elevations, usually in 
primary forest, often by water courses, and 
regenerating in natural and logging canopy 
gaps, but not usually in the bush following 
gardening. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 100 - 
1,240 m. 

Distribution: Apparently throughout 
Vanuatu, but not recorded from Tafea, where 
it appears to be rare or absent. Recorded from; 
Efate, Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, 
Maewo and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fo, KC. The wood is used for 
aerial members in house construction, and for 
fuel. It is reported to be good for carving in 
Mota Lava, Banks group, as the wood does 
not crack on drying. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

BMoL Nokwog Pent,C Kugi 


MALVACEAE 

(from the genus Malva, the European 
mallows) 


A widespread family of herbs, shrubs and 
small trees occurring throughout the world, 
mainly in the tropics and subtropics. A 
number are of economic significance, mainly 
for fibres, of which the most important is 
cotton, Gossypium. Other products include 
vegetables, of which Hibiscus manihot, 
known in Vanuatu as Island Cabbage (Aelan 
Kabis), is the most important in the Pacific. 
Many species are also cultivated as 
ornamentals, the most widespread of which is 
probably Hibiscus rosa-sinensis and its allies 
and cultivars, known collectively as 
’Hibiscus’. These plants are common all 
throughout Vanuatu, and the western Pacific. 

Vanuatu records have two native genera of 
trees, each with one species. Hibiscus 
tiliaceus, known as Burao, is one of Vanua¬ 
tu’s commonest and most useful trees in the 
lowlands. Thespesia populnea is closely 
related to Burao, and is very similar in general 
appearance, but is confined to the sea shore. 


General features of Malvaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Small trees, often of low shrubby habit. 
Bark dark grey to brown, fissured when old, 
fibrous. Leaves spiral, simple, entire, heart- 
shaped. Flowers brightly coloured large 
trumpets. Fruits a roundish capsule, splitting 
in Hibiscus, falling entire in Thespesia. 

Selected Species 


Hibiscus tiliaceus L. 

Derivation: Hibiscus from ’hibiscos’, a 
Greek plant name, perhaps of the Hollyhock; 
and tiliaceus from the resemblance of the 
leaves to European lime tree Tilia europea. 
Common names: Burao (Bis.) Cottonwood 
(Eng.) 

There are many named varieties / cultivars in 
the vernacular, varying mainly in leaf size, 
shape and colour. The common or "wild" 
variety is described below. 
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Hibiscus tiliaceus L. 



KEY: U - Underside of leaf, A - Flower, B - Fruit capsules 
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Habit: Small tree to 10 m. Crown branching 
low, irregular, dense and scrubby. Forming 
dense thickets over large areas in some 
islands, where the trees regenerate by layering 
and new erect shoots from the branches of old 
collapsed trees. This habit and mode of 
regeneration / colonisation is particularly 
common after cyclones. Burao may also 
grow up through taller trees in the manner of 
a scrambling shrub with thin stems held up by 
the branches and crown of the supporting tree. 
In this manner it may grow up to 20 m. from 
the ground. Bole cylindrical, up to 50 cm. 
dbh., rarely straight. Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light grey, overall smooth with orange 
brown lenticels on young wood; light brown 
to dark grey brown with more or less vertical 
fissures along which orange to chocolate 
brown lenticels run, sloughing in thin scales 
on old wood. Slash: Outer surface of live 
bark with pink and cream, sometimes green, 
interlocked strands. Inner bark pinkish brown 
with thin cream bands and V- shaped lighter 
areas under the fissures and lenticels, grading 
to white on the wood, turning darker brown 
on exposure to air; with slight clear, slimy sap 
on the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood brown. 
Twigs: Thick, green, often with slight whitish 
bloom, turning dark greenish brown. 
Lenticels, light russet brown, raised, sparse. 
Leaves: Spiral, simple, entire; blade heart- 
shaped to ovoid with short pointed tip and 
broadly lobed base; with 5-7 basal veins 
radiating from the base; size variable 10 x 7 - 
20 x 15 cm., can be larger on certain varieties, 
and on saplings; mid to dark green, dull 
above, silver grey green, lightly hairy, dull 
below - flush light bright green. The apical 
buds enclosed in a pair of narrow pointed 
stipules, generally soon falling as the new 
leaves develop leaving conspicuous scars on 
the twigs. Petioles variable in length, usually 
between 5 - 15 cm. 

Flowers: Borne singly, or on near terminal 
axillary racemes, each flower on a short stalk 
with a bract at its base; large, conspicuous, 
light yellow with dark red centre in the 
morning, turning slightly pink before falling 
in the afternoon / evening of the same day. 
Flower in a cup of fused bracts with free tips, 
light green. Sepals, 5, pointed with mid-vein, 
slightly pubescent, silver green. Petals, 5, 
arranged in a spiral forming a loose trumpet 
shape. Stamens, many, fused in a column 
around the styles, free at tips in bottle brush 


arrangement. Styles, enclosed by the stamen 
tube, the free tips projecting beyond the 
stamens. 

Flowering period: Mainly in two long 
periods at the end / beginning, and middle of 
the year, with occasional flowering 
throughout the year. 

Fruits: Ovoid, pointed dry capsules, green 
ripening brown, splitting into 5 sections 
revealing small dull brown seeds. 

Fruiting period: Seed capsules ripen and 
shed the seed before and during each 
flowering. The trees generally have flowers or 
fruit capsules somewhere in the crown at any 
time of the year. 

Dispersal: By seed falling around parent 
plant, and vegetatively by layering from the 
branches of collapsed or wind thrown trees. 
Habitat & Ecology: Pioneer in lowland 
situations, particularly along the coast and 
low coral plateaus where it can form appar¬ 
ently perpetual stands, although it is probably 
a sub-climax association over much of its 
range. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from; 0 - 500 
m., probably planted at the upper limit. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, very 
common, locally very abundant. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
the Shepherds group, Paama, Malekula, 
Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, Ambrym, Ambae 
and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bgp, Bam, LFP, F, U, O, EOp. 
Burao has a number of different habit and leaf 
forms, or varieties, most of which have 
specific vernacular names in the islands, and 
which are used specifically, or in varying 
proportions for the uses described below. The 
wood is commonly used in house 
construction, the durable heartwood of old 
trunks for ground posts, and young thin, 
straight stems for light aerial members and 
rafters. In Paama a particularly erect form 
with a long straight trunk, narrow columnar 
crown and small branches, is used for house 
construction. The normal irregular form used 
elsewhere is considered inferior, as the local 
name which means ’rubbish one’ suggests. 
This form, the distribution of which is not 
known, requires further investigation as it 
may be suitable for extension to other islands. 
Perhaps the commonest use of Burao is for 
living fenceposts, miles of which have been 
planted around enclosed coconut plantations 
and pastures throughout the country. Large 
stem cuttings strike readily in all but the driest 
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soils, and soon form stout, firm posts. The 
fences are regularly pruned back to the stumps 
to prevent the trees becoming too large and 
top heavy, particularly before the hurricane 
season when wind throw is a problem, but 
new growth sprouts vigourously and the trees 
live for many years. The wood is commonly 
used for fuel, especially in coastal areas where 
dense thickets yield a continuing supply. The 
fibrous bark is commonly torn off young 
stems and used as temporary cordage for 
carrying bundles of fuel wood and garden 
produce. In the past the bark fibres were used 
in more refined items such as ’grass skirts’, 
and rope, but these uses have declined with 
the availability of imported materials. In 
Aneityum one variety is planted in gardens 
for its edible inner bark. The bark is stripped 
from young stems and cooked with coconut 
milk and other foods until soft; the soft inner 
bark is then stripped off with the teeth. It is 
very slimy but quite palatable. In the past the 
large leaves of a very big leaved variety were 
used for a wide range of purposes, including 
babies nappies, wrapping food for ground 
oven cooking, and for plates. This variety is 
now less common, but is still used 
occasionally. The leaves are also used in bush 
latrines. Finally, there are number of coloured 
leaf varieties, including red leaved, red white 
and green variegated and yellow and green 
variegated, which are grown as ornamentals in 
villages. 

Burao is considered a pest in two 
important respects. The most important is that 
it has been identified as a host plant for 
Myundus taffini, a small insect which spreads 
a disease of coconuts called ’Foliar Decay’. 
Work is ongoing to determine the extent of 
this problem. The invasive colonising 
characteristic is also a pest in some pasture 
areas. 

ni-Vanuatu names: As mentioned above 
there are a number of named varieties in most 
islands. These have not been adequately 
recorded, and only one complete list, for 
central Pentecost, has been made during the 
preparation of this guide. 


Anei 

Inhao 

BMoL 

Nevei 

BVaL 

Ver 

Efat,L 

Naplul 

Efat,N 

Nabilel 

Erro 

Renvao 

Paam,N 

Voiave 

Pent,C 

Raava 

Tann,L 

Nuo 




Thespesia populnea (L.) Sol. ex Correa 

Derivation: Thespesia, from Greek, meaning 
divinely wondrous; and populnea from the 
resemblance of the leaves to the European 
Poplars, Populus. 

Common names: None, although this species 
is frequently confused with H. tiliaceus and 
therefore called Burao, or occasionally Burao 
blong solwota, which is the name more 
commonly used for Cordia subcordata. 

Habit: Small to medium tree to 12 m. Crown 
usually branching low, irregular, moderately 
dense, often leaning over the beach. Bole 
cylindrical, up to 50 cm. dbh., often crooked. 
Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light grey, overall smooth with brown 
lenticels on young wood; grey to dark grey 
brown, with deep more or less vertical 
Assuring and irregularly spaced dark lenticels 
on old wood; peeling in thin strips along 
fissure lines. Slash: Inner bark light pink 
brown, grading to light sandy brown on the 
wood, both staining light yellow on exposure 
to air. Up to 2 cm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood brown. 
Leaves: Spiral, simple, entire; blade 
triangular heart-shaped, rounded at the base 
and gradually tapering to the pointed tip; with 
3 - 5 basal veins arising from the base; size 5 - 
15 cm. long; dark green, sub- shiny above, 
light green, dull below. Petioles; variable in 
length, usually between 5-10 cm. 

Flowers: Singly on short axillary racemes; 
large, up to 10 cm. across, trumpet-shaped, 
light yellow with dark red centre, fading pink 
on the tree and falling after a few days. Sepals 
fused in cup without lobes. Petals, 5, 
overlapping in a spiral forming a loose 
trumpet. Stamens, many, fused around the 
style, free at tips in ’bottle brush’ 
arrangement. With one central style, enclosed 
by the stamens below, the stigma protruding 
beyond the anthers. 

Flowering period: Not established, 
apparently several times a year. 

Fruits: Disk-shaped, with persistent calyx at 
base, up to 4 cm. across, green ripening dark 
green to brown, not splitting, falling entire. 
Exudes light yellow gum when cut. 

Fruiting period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: Mainly by sea as the fruits float. 
Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the coastal 
strand, usually just above the high tide mark, 
on sandy and rocky shores, less frequently in 
swamps. 
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Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, common 
but not abundant. Recorded from; Aneityum, 
Erromango, Efate, Pentecost and the Banks 
group. 

Uses: Bgp, Bam, R, F, KC. The uses are 
generally the same as those for Burao, but less 
in number of applications and frequency of 
use as the species is much less abundant. The 
wood is used for ground posts and aerial 
members in house construction, and for fuel. 
The heart wood is reputed to be harder than 
that of Burao, and is used in traditional 
carving. The bark is stripped from young 
stems and used for temporary cordage, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Naivas BMoL Navneh 

Paam,N Voiave Pent,C Vena 


MELIACEAE 

(from the genus Melia) 


A family of trees and shrubs, occurring 
mostly in the tropical lowlands. The family 
contains a number of commercially important 
timber trees which include Swietenia the true 
mahoganies, and Cedrela, the stinking 
mahoganies or ’cedars’ of C. & S. America, 
Entandrophragma and Khaya, the African 
mahoganies, and Toona, from India and S.E. 
Asia. The seeds of some species yield oil, and 
others have edible fruits. The family also 
contains a great botanical oddity in the genus 
Chisocheton which has a remarkable pinnate 
leaf which continues to grow from a bud at 
the apex. 

Vanuatu records have twelve species in six 
genera. The largest and most important genus 
is Dysoxylum with seven species, including 
the well known Stinkwoods, D. 
gaudichaudianum , and D. aneityensis, some 
of which have been exploited for timber. 
Anthocarapa with one species A. nitidula is a 
tree of lowland forest, common in pasture 
areas in the central islands. It used to be 
included in Dysoxylum, and resembles the 
other short leaved species of that genus. 
Aglaia, with two species, and Vavaea amico- 
rum, are small trees, usually occurring in 
small canopy gaps or in the under story in 


light shade. Chisocheton with one species, is 
a large forest tree which looks like a 
Canarium spp. at first sight, but is 
distinguished by its leaves. Xylocarpus 
granatum is a mangrove tree readily 
distinguished as it is very different in 
appearance to the other mangrove species. In 
addition the exotic Melia azederach, probably 
introduced as an ornamental, is now wild in 
limited areas on some islands, and is favoured 
for its hard wood and quick growth. The trees 
of this family are mainly used for wood 
products, and some have traditional medicinal 
uses. 

General features of Meliaceae in 
Vanuatu 

In general appearance Meliaceae is similar 
to the other families with single pinnate 
leaves, Burseraceae, Sapindaceae, and some 
Anacardiaceae, but can generally be 
distinguished in the absence of flowers or 
fruits by their opposite and almost sessile leaf¬ 
lets. 

Small to large canopy trees of lowland 
forest, except X. granatum, which is confined 
to mangroves. Chisocheton, the larger trees of 
Dysoxylum and Xylocarpus with buttresses. 
The bark of some species of Dysoxylum with 
a smell of rotting European cabbage or garlic, 
for which reason they are known as 
Stinkwoods. Leaves spiral, single pinnate, 
with or without a terminal leaflet, with two 
exceptions; Chisocheton with a growing tip at 
the apex of the leaf, and Vavaea, which has 
simple leaves, and is also remarkable in that it 
has terminalian-like twig branching. Flowers 
on near terminal axillary panicles; regular, 
greenish white, white, or yellow. Sepals 
small, usually slightly hairy or scaly; petals 
often with reflexed, or curved back tips; 
stamens fused into a tube in the centre of the 
flower with the anthers seated along, or inside 
its rim. Fruits generally large, smallest in 
Vavaea, c. 1 cm. across, largest in 
Xylocarpus, up to 8 cm. across. Generally 
more or less fleshy, ripening yellow, orange 
or brown, splitting when ripe to reveal one to 
a few seeds, generally covered with a brightly 
coloured orange or red, thinly fleshy aril 
(except Aglaia and Vavaea, fruits not 
splitting, red and yellow.) 
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Selected Species 


Anthocarapa nitidula (Benth.) Penn, ex 
Mabb. 

Synonymy: Formerly Dysoxylum 

gillespianum 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 16 m. Crown roundish to 
oblong, sometimes with small sub-crowns, 
dense and dark green; the lowest branches 
usually close to the ground in open pasture 
situations. Bole long in closed situations, 
often slightly crooked or kinked. Buttresses 
shallow, even, straight. 

Bark: Light brown, often weathered grey in 
the open, lighter red brown in the evenly 
spaced vertical fissures, also with horizontal 
fissuring on old trees forming a rectangular 
grid pattern, peeling in small scales along 
these lines. 

Slash: Inner bark meat red brown, with a 
white layer next to the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood light brown. 
Leaves: Spiral, single pinnate; rachis with a 
slightly swollen base, sometimes slightly 
ribbed and brown on old leaves, 4-11 cm. 
long; leaflets in 2, or sometimes 1, opposite 
sub-sessile pairs without a terminal one; blade 
obovate, tapering very gradually on the leaf 
stalk at the base, broadly rounded without a 
tip at the apex; side veins inconspicuous, 5 - 
10 pairs, forking and joining indistinctly well 
inside the margin; size variable, upper pair 
generally largest, 6x3- 15 x 7.5 cm.; deep 
dark green, very shiny above, light green, sub¬ 
shiny below - flush bright light green; 
leathery. 

Flowers: In short branched axillary panicles, 
up to 8 cm. long, usually shorter; flowers 
small, c. 1 cm. across, creamy white, with a 
sweet smell. Sepals, 5, small; petals, 5, 
slightly reflexed, or curved back at the tips; 
stamens, 10, fused into a tube in the centre of 
the flower, with the anthers on the inside of 
the rim; with one central style with roundish 
stigma just above the anthers. 

Flowering period: Apparently once a year, 
recorded in; August, October, November and 
February. 

Fruits: One or two on thick erect stalks; 
ellipsoid to roundish, shouldered when 
containing two seeds, up to 4.5 x 3.5 cm.; 
green ripening reddish brown, rough and 
scurfy; splitting when ripe to reveal a white 


interior and one or two large mid to dark red 
seeds. 

Fruiting period: Recorded with young fruits 
in February, June and July, with ripe fruits in 
July, September and November. 

Dispersal: Not known, possibly by the larger 
pigeons. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland forest, usually on limestone plateaus, 
apparently most common in areas with a more 
pronounced dry season. Most common in 
disturbed forest and forest remnants in and 
around pasture areas, but also in high forest. 
Distribution: Not established, apparently 
throughout the larger central islands on 
lowland limestone plateaus, very common on 
Efate. Recorded from Efate and Espiritu 
Santo; and also reported from the Shepherds 
group, Ambae and Pentecost. 

Uses: Bam, F. The wood is used in house 
construction, and is a good fuel wood, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Amba,NE Watpat 
Amba,SW Tora malakavika 
Efat,L Netue Efat,M Watalasi 

Pent,N Bangavota 


Dysoxylum arborescens (Blume) Miq. 

Derivation: arborescens meaning tree-like. 
Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 20 m., usually smaller. Crown 
usually branching low, spreading, irregular, 
quite dense, with dark shiny leaves. Bole 
usually short, sometimes fluted. Buttresses 
variable, steep to shallow, straight to curved, 
thin, sometimes branching just above the 
ground. 

Bark: Light greyish or sandy brown, overall 
smooth except for evenly spaced conspicuous 
reddish brown lenticel protrusions when 
young, peeling in more or less distant flakes 
to scales leaving a slightly irregular dimpled 
surface, on large trees. The scales and 
associated dimpling are distinctive when 
present, and the lenticels are sometimes 
arranged in curves around the dimples. 

Slash: Inner bark light yellowish or sanu^ 
brown, grading to light yellowish white or 
white on the wood. The surface of the wood is 
sometimes slightly uneven corresponding to 
the dimples in the bark. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood brown in 
large trees. 
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Twigs: Brown with many lighter rusty brown 
spot-like lenticels. 

Leaves: Spiral, single pinnate; rachis swollen 
at the base, 6-23 cm. long, usually c. 14 cm. 
long; leaflets in 2 - 5, usually 3 opposite pairs 
with a terminal one, on stalks with swollen 
bases, 5-20 mm. long; leaflet blade elliptic to 
obovate with a pronounced narrow tip at the 
apex; mid-vein with 7-12 pairs of side veins, 
curving forward and becoming less prominent 
towards the edge where they join well inside 
the margin; size variable, smallest at the base 
and progressively larger above, the largest 
leaflets 9x4- 16 x 6.5 cm.; deep dark green, 
very shiny above, mid-green, sub-shiny 
below; sub-leathery. 

Flowers: In short, sparsely branched axillary 
panicles up to 10 cm. long; small, c. 5 mm. 
across, creamy white. Sepals, 5, small; petals, 
5, with the tips slightly reflexed; stamens 
fused in a tube; with one central style. 
Flowering Period: Not established; recorded 
in April - May, and October and December. 
Fruits: Ovoid, slightly shouldered, c. 1.5 cm. 
across; green ripening light yellowish brown 
to yellowish white, splitting into 3 - 5 sections 
when ripe to reveal 3-5 dull red seeds. 
Fruiting Period: Not established, recorded in 
March, and September - October. 

Dispersal: Not known; probably by birds as 
are most other Dysoxylum with brightly 
coloured seeds. 

Habitat & Ecology: In the lowlands, most 
common in disturbed and mature secondary 
forest, but also in primary forest. Generally a 
canopy tree, but also in the understorey in the 
partial shade of other larger trees. 

Altitudinal Range: Recorded from; 50 - 330 
m. 

Distribution: Apparently uncommon or 
absent in S. Tafea, but probably throughout 
the central and northern islands. Recorded 
from; Erromango, Malekula, Espiritu Santo, 
Maewo and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Bgp. The wood is used in house 
construction, mainly for aerial members, but 
also for ground posts, in which case the 
sapwood is sometimes cleaned off. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

BMoL Namamot BVaL Walaga ama 


Dysoxylum bijugum (Lab.) Seem. 
Derivation: bijugum from the Latin, ’bis’. 


meaning twice, and ’jugum’, meaning yoke, 
referring to the leaves. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 15 m., usually smaller. Crown 
irregular, branching low; with dense dark 
foliage. Bole often dividing low and short; 
sometimes convoluted. 

Bark Mid to dark brown with evenly spaced 
vertical fissuring, sometimes in sub- 
rectangular grid pattern on large trees. 

Slash: Inner bark light yellowish white 
throughout; with a strong to very strong smell 
of garlic, which some people find disagree¬ 
able. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white 
throughout. 

Twigs: Thin, brown with small dot-like 
lighter brown lenticels. 

Leaves: Spiral, single pinnate; rachis 5-15 
cm., usually c. 10 cm. long, slightly swollen 
and often rough and finely ribbed at the base, 
green becoming red brown like the twigs; 
leaflets in 3 to rarely 5 opposite sub-sessile 
pairs, rarely with a terminal one; leaflet blade 
elliptic to slightly obovate, slightly pointed or 
rounded at the apex; side veins inconspicuous, 
c. 10 - 14 pairs, forking and joining 
indistinctly inside the margin; size variable, 
the lowest pair usually smallest, 5 x 2 - 11 x 
4.5 cm., usually c. 8 x 3 cm.; deep dark green, 
shiny above, mid-green, duller below; 
leathery. 

Flowers: In short axillary panicles up to 8 cm. 
long; small, yellow. Flower parts as D. 
arborescens. 

Flowering Period: Not established; recorded 
in March and October. 

Fruits: One to a few on each spike; ovoid, 
slightly flattened, c. 2 cm. across, smooth and 
divided by 5 distinct lines; green ripening dull 
greenish brown, splitting when ripe to reveal 
5 dull red seeds. 

Fruiting Period: Not established, recorded 
with ripe, or near ripe fruits in June, July and 
September, and with unripe fruits in October. 
Dispersal: Not known, presumably by birds. 
Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree, 
sometimes in the partial shade of other larger 
trees, in lowland forest, usually in disturbed 
situations, but not in the early regrowth. 
Altitudinal Range: Recorded from 5 - 330 m. 
Distribution: Not known as only a few 
collections have been made. Probably 
throughout the country, but not recorded in 
the Banks group. Recorded from; Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate and Pentecost. 
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Uses: The wood is used for aerial members in 
house construction when large and straight 
enough. The juice of ground up leaves is used 
for flavouring laplap in central Pentecost; the 
taste is rather like garlic, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Pent,C Karibu Tann,L Nakal 


Dysoxylum gaudichaudianum (Juss.) 
Miq. 

Synonymy: Formerly D. amooroides. 
Derivation: Dysoxylum from the Greek 
’dus’, unpleasant, and ’xulon’, wood, 
referring to the smell of the bark and wood of 
some species of the genus; and 
gaudichaudianum after C. Gaudichaud- 
Beaupre, a 19 th century French pharmacist. 
Common Names: Stinkwood (Bis. & Eng. 
This name is also applied to D. aneityense in 
particular, and other Dysoxylum. spp. in 
general.) 

Habit: Large canopy tree to 30 m. Crown 
with large branches, domed; the long leaves 
with slightly drooping leaflets in distinct 
clumps at the end of thick twigs or branchlets, 
often giving the crown a distinctive clumped 
appearance from a distance. Bole usually of 
good form. Buttresses absent on small trees, 
usually steep, straight to curved, thin to thick 
where present on large trees. 

Bark: Reddish to slightly purplish brown, 
often weathered greyish brown, overall 
smooth except for fine vertical fissure lines 
along which the lenticels run when young, 
becoming rough and more deeply fissured, 
peeling in more or less thick, distant scales, 
on large trees. 

Slash: Inner bark white, light yellowish white 
or very light orange white throughout; with a 
slight clear sap and a more or less strong 
smell of rotting European cabbage. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood dark 
brown in the larger trees. 

Twigs: Thick with large horseshoe to crescent 
shaped leaf scars. 

Leaves: Spiral at the twig tips, held more or 
less horizontally, single pinnate with slightly 
drooping leaflets; rachis with a swollen base, 
up to 80 cm. long, usually shorter; leaflets 
almost sessile in opposite pairs with a 
terminal one which is often absent; number 
variable, 8-22 pairs; leaflet blade long 
lanceolate, with an unequal base, the margins 


parallel over most of the length, and tapering 
to a bluntly pointed tip at the apex; mid-vein 
with 9-16 pairs of side veins; the smallest 
leaflets roundish and often clasping the base 
of the rachis on big leaves, the largest at the 
middle to the tip, usually c. 14 x 5 cm., up to 
18 x 6.5 cm.; dark green, shiny above, mid¬ 
green, with minute white hairs in the axils of 
the side veins on young leaves; dull below. 
Flowers: On long slightly pendant panicles, 
with a few short branches at the base and a 
long spike, up to 60 cm. long; sub-sessile, 10 
mm. long and 12 mm. across, creamy white. 
Sepals, 5, small, greenish, slightly finely 
hairy; petals, 5, fused into a short tube below, 
free and slightly curved back at the tips, outer 
surface finely hairy; stamens, 10, fused into a 
tube with the anthers just inside the rim; with 
one central style with roundish stigma. 
Flowering Period: Not clear, possibly twice a 
year. Recorded in November, December, 
March, February and May - July. Often 
coming into flower as, or slightly after, the 
fruits from the previous flowering are 
splitting. 

Fruits: Singly or in clusters on hanging 
panicles; roundish with more or less distinct 
shoulders, c. 2-3 cm. across, green and 
smooth ripening light orange brown, wrinkled 
and velvety; splitting from the apex when ripe 
to reveal 2-4 bright red seeds with a fleshy 
aril at the base. 

Fruiting Period: Not clear. Recorded with 
ripe fruit in June - August and November. 
Dispersal: Birds take the seeds. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland forest, except in areas with a 
prounouced dry season. 

Altitudinal Range: Recorded from; 5 - 330 
m. 

Distribution: Uncommon or absent in S. 
Tafea where D. aneityense is more common, 
throughout the central islands, and in the 
Banks group. Recorded from; Erromango, 
Efate, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost and the Banks 
group. Also reported from; the Shepherds 
group, Paama, Malekula, Ambae and Maewo. 
Uses: Bgp, Bam, TC. The wood is used for 
ground posts, in which case the sapwood is 
sometimes removed, and for aerial members. 
D. gaudichaudianum and D. aneityense are 
used in the domestic timber industry for 
general construction and furniture. The 
sawdust is a problem as it irritates the eyes 
and causes coughing. 
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ni-Vanuatu names: The following names 
probably also apply to D. aneityense where 
both species occur in the same area. 


Amba,NE 

Sarighai 

Amba,SW 

Sarikai 

Anei 

Nemtav 

BMoL 

Noquomat 

BVaL 

Boma 

Efat,M 

Pero 

Efat,N 

Nakasibo 



Epi,B 

Burn nandong 


Epi,L 

Purumandongo 


Epi,S 

Botmorongo Erro 

Nampou 

ESan,B 

Nahata 

ESan,M 

Vugansa 

ESan,NE 

Aspi 



ESan,S 

Vitahipunsati 


ESan,NW 

Molinap / Catscats 


Futu 

Tavaimota 

Maew 

Sargi 

Male,B 

Numbos 

Male,M 

Nambuse 

Male,NW 

Npwis 

Male,P 

Nambutz 

Male,SE 

Narimbo 

Male,S 

Nam boos 

Male,U 

Nambutz 

Paam,N 

Masila 

Pent,C 

Kabo 

Pent,N 

Sarighai 

STon 

Kimahing 

Tann,L 

Natuan 


MORACEAE 

(from the genus Morus ) 

A large cosmopolitan family of mainly 
trees and shrubs occurring in the tropics and 
sub-tropics, with a relatively small number in 
temperate regions. Generally, the family is 
important for a wide range of commercial and 
smallholder products, including timber, 
rubber, lacquer and others. However, the 
family is probably best known for its fruit 
trees, of which Artocarpus species, the 
Breadfruits and their allies, and Ficus species, 
the figs, are the most important in S. E. Asia 
to the Pacific. The Figs, which are centred on 
S.E. Asia to the W. Pacific, are also of interest 
botanically for their great diversity of form, 
which includes the strangling Banyans, and 
for their means of reproduction where each 
species depends upon a single species of wasp 
for pollination. 

Moraceae is one of the biggest families in 
Vanuatu, both in terms of the number of 
species (mainly Ficus), and in abundance, in 
the low and middle altitude forests. It is also 
one of the most important resources of food, 
fuel and construction wood, and in one 
species, commercial timber. Vanuatu records 
have twenty three native species (including 
the Breadfruits which are ancient aboriginal 


introductions), in five genera of trees and / or 
shrubs; the following gives some brief notes 
of their significance. Antiaris with one 
species, A. toxicaria, the Melektri, or Milk 
Tree, is an important commercial timber 
species. Artocarpus with one species,A. 
altilis, the Breadfruit, is a widely planted fruit 
tree, most common and of greatest importance 
in the central and northern islands. Over thirty 
named varieties have been recorded in the 
Banks group. Ficus is the largest single genus 
in Vanuatu with 16 species, ranging from 
small shrubs to the giant Banyans which are 
the largest trees in the country. Ficus species 
are common in low and middle elevation 
forest, particularly so in secondary or 
disturbed situations, and a number are 
important sources of edible fruits and leaves, 
as well as fuel and construction wood. The 
Banyans are often important as landmarks, 
where they may also have custom 
significance, as in Tanna where the giant trees 
replace long houses for cover and shade at the 
Nakamals. Malaisia with one species, a 
climber, and Streblus with 3 small tree 
species, are uncommon and unimportant. 


General features of Moraceae in 
Vanuatu 

Mainly trees with a few shrubs occurring 
throughout the country in low to middle 
elevation forest, most abundant in secondary 
forest. Bark usually smooth, generally light 
grey or brown, some with conspicuous, more 
or less raised lenticels. Slash with more or 
less copious white latex. Some species of 
Ficus have relatively little latex in the slash, 
but this distinctive feature may always be 
found in some part of the tree, i.e. the leaves 
or fruits. Leaves spiral or alternate in one 
plane, simple and entire (except Artocarpus, 
leaves pinnately lobed). Buds and new leaves 
enclosed in conical sheath-like stipules, of 
variable size and colour, usually falling as the 
leaves develop, leaving ring-like scars on the 
twigs below each leaf. Flowers: males and 
females separate on the same tree, small to 
minute; the males in stalked heads (except 
Streblus, flowers on catkins), the females 
singly, fused together in one large head, or 
separately on heads. The flowers of Ficus are 
distinctively different in that they are enclosed 
in hollow, fleshy, usually round receptacles 
which develop into fruits, and may only be 
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observed if the ’fruit’ is cut in half. For this 
reason Ficus species are often said to have no 
flowers by the ni-Vanuatu. Fruits borne 
singly, in clusters or in large compound fruits, 
generally with white latex until ripe. 

Selected Species 

Antiaris toxicaria (Pers.) Lesch. 

Derivation: Antiaris from ’Antjar’, the 
Malay plant name, and toxicaria, from the 
Greek ’toxikon’, an arrow-poison. 

Common names: Melek Tri (Bis.), Milk 
Tree, Milkwood (Eng.) 

Habit: Large canopy to emergent tree, to 40 
m., one of the tallest species in Vanuatu. 
Crown monopodial with a clear leader and 
radial, horizontal branches, conical to 
narrowly columnar, more or less dense when 
young; becoming terminal with fewer, larger 
branches, domed and rather sparse when old. 
Very old trees sometimes die back from the 
uppermost branches, leaving a flat-topped 
crown with a dead spike above. Bole usually 
long, straight, cylindrical to the first branches, 
tapering conical above. Buttresses steep, 
straight, even, to 2 m., rarely absent. 

Bark: Light grey, can appear white from a 
distance, overall smooth with evenly spaced 
large, roundish lenticel protrusions. 

Slash: Inner bark light yellowish brown to 
yellowish white, grading to lighter yellowish 
white on the wood; with copious, free flowing 
white latex, turning light, dirty brown after a 
few minutes exposure to air. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood slightly 
yellowish white, rather soft. 

Twigs: Often straight, long and slightly 
curved up at the tips, dark brownish grey with 
lighter stipule scars beside the leaf stalks, new 
growth with dense, fine hairs. 

Leaves: Alternate, simple, slightly drooping; 
blade oblong lanceolate to oblong elliptic, the 
base rounded and unequal, tapering to a more 
or less long pointed tip; mid-vein with 8-12 
conspicuous sub-opposite pairs of side veins, 
curving forward and joining, forming a sub¬ 
marginal vein; size variable, 10 x 5 - 19 x 7.5 
cm.; deep dark green, very shiny above, mid 
sometimes slightly yellowish green, sub-shiny 
below. The apical bud enclosed in a pair of 
small, pointed stipules, soon falling as the 
new leaf develops. Petiole short, c. 1 cm. 


long, brown, sometimes slightly ribbed. 
Flowers: Male and female separate on the 
same tree, in axillary clusters, the females 
nearest the tip of the twig, the males below. 
Male flowers in dense, flat to mushroom 
shaped heads, about 1 cm. across, on 1 cm. 
long stalks; very small, the anthers 
interspersed with tiny bracts, green maturing 
light red when the pollen is released. Many 
male flower heads may be found on the 
ground when the tree is flowering. Female 
flowers sessile, borne singly in clusters of 2 - 
5 in the upper leaf axils; round, minute, c. 2 
mm. across, enclosed in small bracts with two 
styles at the apex. 

Flowering period: Uncertain, apparently 
more than once a year. 

Fruits: Ovoid to obovoid, the base tapering to 
a thick stalk, c. 4x2 cm., thinly fleshy, 
enclosing a single large seed; light green 
ripening red to dark purplish black, dull and 
velvety. 

Fruiting period: Uncertain, as flowering 
period. Many fruits may be found on the 
ground when the tree is fruiting. 

Dispersal: The larger pigeons take the fruits. 
Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland forest on coral plateaus, sometimes 
occurring in small groups to large stands, 
where it is the dominant if not the only large 
canopy species. As the trees in one stand 
appear to be of similar age, and there are no 
records of saplings growing up under standing 
trees, it appears that regeneration follows 
catastrophic canopy removal, i.e. after 
hurricanes. However, no significant 
regeneration has been recorded in areas 
cleared by logging. The regeneration require¬ 
ments of this commercially useful species 
remain unclear. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 300 m. 
Distribution: Most common and locally 
abundant on the lowland coral plateaus of the 
larger central islands, but not in those areas 
with a pronounced dry season. Uncommon in 
Erromango and apparently absent from the 
rest of Tafea; not recorded from the Banks 
group. Recorded from: Erromango, Efate, 
Pentecost and Espiritu Santo. Also reported 
from the Shepherds group, Epi and Malekula. 
Uses: C. One of Vanuatu’s most important 
commercial timber species, for both the 
domestic and export markets. By contrast, the 
tree has few traditional uses as the wood is 
soft and non-durable without modern 
treatments. 
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ni-Vanuatu names: 

Efat,L Napalo Efat,M 

Epi,B Burufavi Epi,L 

Epi,S Botkema / Lagema 

ESan,B Nasausau ESan,M 

ESan,NE Aso ESan,S 

Male,B Nevrumbe 

Male,M Nambalangawo 

Male,NW Mano 

Male,P Nuwhendema 

Male,SE Nauhula Male,S 

Pent,C Venboka Pent,N 


Palo 

Purusavano 

Vutomi 

Vipalakoligi 


Ilai 

Vaoni 


Ficus adenosperma Miq. 

Derivation: Ficus from the Latin, meaning a 
Fig tree. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 15 m. Crown roundish to 
domed, with many branches, the twig 
branching often appearing terminalian-like, 
dividing regularly. Bole usually short. 
Buttresses, rarely present, steep, curved, low. 
Bark: Light to mid-brown, overall smooth 
with evenly spaced, more or less dense, 
slightly raised lenticels, sometimes with slight 
hoop'marks below the larger limbs. 

Slash: Inner bark very light rusty orange 
brown, mottled, grading to white on the 
wood; with copious free flowing white latex, 
turning light rusty orange brown after a few 
minutes exposure to air. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white to light 
yellowish white. 

Twigs: Branching regularly, often curved up 
at the tips, light brown. 

Leaves: Alternate to spiral, simple; blade 
elliptic, tapering equally to the blunt tip and 
rather flat to very slightly lobed base, margin 
entire; mid-vein with 6-10 pairs of sub¬ 
opposite side veins, the lowest pair arising 
from the petiole usually straighter and 
pointing forward at a different angle to those 
above; size variable, usually twice as long as 
wide, c. 9x4 cm.; mid to dark green, sub¬ 
shiny above, light green with darker tertiary 
venation, dull below; with fine brown hairs on 
the main veins on the lower side. The buds 
enclosed in small, narrow stipules, up to 17 
mm. long, soon falling and leaving fine ring¬ 
like scars on the twigs. Petiole 1-3 cm. long, 
brown, finely hairy to scaly. 

Flowers: Enclosed in the fig which develops 
into the fruit. 


Fruits: Many, axillary among and just below 
the leaves, singly or in clusters of 2 - 3; round, 
up to 8 mm. across, on thin stalks up to 1 cm. 
long with tiny bracts below the fruit; light 
green with tiny white spots, ripening darker 
green. 

Fruiting period: Uncertain, ripe fruits 
recorded in October to January. Figs may be 
found on the trees throughout the year. 
Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: Common in lowland 
disturbed and secondary forest, especially in 
the regrowth in abandoned gardens. 
Frequently recorded by water courses. One of 
the larger pioneer Ficus species, it frequently 
persists into mature secondary forest, but is 
absent from undisturbed forest. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 500 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, Maewo 
and the Banks group. 

Uses: Fo, Bam, ELw. One of the most 
commonly used pioneer species for fuelwood. 
The wood is also used for house construction. 
The leaves and small fruits are eaten in times 
of shortage in some islands, but apparently 
not at all in others, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Paam,N Ninum 

Pent,C Kanum / Nunum 


Ficus aspera Forst. f. 

Derivation: aspera, from the Latin ’asper’, 
meaning rough, referring to the rough leaves. 
Common names: None. 

Habit: Small tree to 10 m. Crown roundish to 
irregular, dense. Bole usually short. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Light grey, overall smooth with 
unevenly spaced vertical lines of more or less 
raised lenticel protrusions, sometimes with 
slight horizontal hoop lines below the larger 
branches. 

Slash: Inner bark white throughout, c. 1 mm. 
thick, with only slight creamy white latex. 
Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 

Twigs: Green maturing brown, new growth 
densely, softly hairy. 

Leaves: Alternate in one plane, simple; blade 
ovate, tapering to a more or less shortly 
pointed tip, the base distinctively unequal to 
sub-cordate, the larger or lobed side often 
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covering the petiole; mid-vein with 6-8 pairs 
of sub-opposite side veins, the lowest pair 
arising from the petiole giving rise to 
conspicuous tertiary veins only towards the 
base on the biggest leaves; size variable, c. 18 
x 8 cm., up to 25 x 13 cm. on young trees; 
dark green, shiny above, light green, dull 
below; rough with stiff hairs above, with 
denser, softer hairs, especially on the veins, 
below, old leaves less hairy. The buds 
enclosed in small stipules, c. 5-7 mm. long, 
soon falling and leaving fine ring-like scars 
on the twigs just above the petioles. Petiole 
short, c. 1 cm. long, hairy. 

Flowers: Enclosed in the fleshy receptacle, or 
fig, which develops into the fruit, minute and 
not visible unless the fig is cut in half. 

Fruits: Singly or in pairs in the axils of the 
leaves on young trees, also on the branches 
and bole of mature trees; round, up to 2.5 cm. 
across, on 1 cm. long stalks; with a small 
protrusion at the apex with a very small pit 
blocked by scales (this is the entrance to the 
flowers inside), densely velvety, firm; green 
with small white spots, ripening yellow to 
orange to dark red, soft and fleshy. 

Fruiting period: Not established, ripe fruits 
recorded in April and July. 

Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: Common in lowland 
disturbed and secondary forest, especially in 
the regrowth on abandoned gardens. The tree 
appears to tolerate light shading when mature, 
but does not regenerate under a closed 
canopy. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 400 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost 
and the Banks group. 

Uses: ELw/p, EFw/p, Fo. One of the main 
Ficus species commonly used as a vegetable, 
from which the young leaves and fruits are 
eaten cooked. The leaves are generally taken 
from wild trees in gardens, but the trees are 
also sometimes planted for the purpose. The 
wood is used for fuel, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nauyirop Pent,C Bwilip 

Tann,L Nawunpapa 

Ficus wassa Roxb. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Small tree to 10 m. Crown with many 


small irregular, but ascending branches, 
roundish to irregular, foliage dark green. Bole 
usually short and thin. Without buttresses. 
Bark: Dark brown, overall smooth with 
evenly spaced, small apd inconspicuous 
lenticel protrusions. 

Slash: Inner bark white throughout, up to 7 
mm. thick; white latex very slight or absent. 
The characteristic latex is more readily 
observed in the fruit stalks. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, to 
yellowish white. 

Twigs: Brown, new growth rough to touch. 
Leaves: Alternate to spiral, simple; blade 
elliptic to obovate, tapering to a more or less 
long pointed tip, margin entire but sometimes 
slightly irregular; mid-vein with 4-8 sub¬ 
opposite pairs of side veins curving forward 
towards the margin; size variable c. 16x6 
cm., can be up to 26 x 10 cm. on saplings; 
dark green, shiny above, mid-green, dull 
below; with rough hairs, particularly on the 
venation on the lower side. The apical buds 
enclosed by small, narrow stipules, c. 1 mm. 
long, persisting at the bases of the uppermost 
new leaves, then falling. Petioles thin, 1-6 
cm. long, can be longer on saplings, often 
rough with brown scales along part or all of 
the length. 

Flowers: Enclosed inside the fleshy 
receptacle, or fig, which develops into the 
fruit; minute, and not visible unless the fig is 
cut in half. 

Fruits: Many in clusters all over the tree from 
the bole to the branches; round, c. 1 cm. 
across, on thin stalks up to 1.5 cm. long; with 
a small pit at the apex, rough to touch, firm; 
green ripening yellow to red. With white latex 
in the stalks and unripe fruit. 

Fruiting period: Not established, apparently 
several times a year. 

Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: Common in lowland 
secondary and disturbed forest, especially in 
the regrowth in abandoned gardens. The 
saplings are light demanding. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded between 5 - 500 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, Maewo 
and the Banks group. 

Uses: ELw, Fo. One of the main Ficus 
species commonly used as a vegetable. Young 
leaves, and occasionally fruits, are picked 
from wild trees and eaten cooked. The wood 
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is used for fuel wood, and because it 
smoulders slowly for a long time without 
going out, is commonly used as a means of 
carrying fire about to light fires in gardens, or 
tobacco at the Nakamal. A number of Ficus 
species have this useful property. A very old 
man in Vanua Lava reported that slowly 
smouldering sticks were used to singe facial 
and head hair before the arrival of the 
Europeans and metal cutting tools, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nethughai BVaL Balag 

Pent,C Wowos Tann,L Nasas 


MYRISTICACEAE 

(from the genus Myristica ) 


A family of trees distributed throughout the 
wet tropics, and centred on S.E. Asia to Papua 
New Guinea. The family is perhaps best 
known for the Nutmeg tree, Myristica 
fragrans, which is cultivated in Malaysia and 
other countries, for the aromatic, spicy nut 
which is used as food flavouring. 

Vanuatu records have one genus, 
Myristica, with three species; M. fatua, and 
the variety M. fatua var .papuana; M. 
hypogyrea vaT.guillauminiana, and one 
collection of M. inutilis of uncertain 
determination. Although very common, M. 
fatua, and the variety, M. fatua var. papuana, 
are not used for much other than for fuel 
locally, as the wood is soft, and susceptible to 
insect attack. However, the species may have 
some commercial future, possibly in veneer. 
Although the seeds smell like Nutmeg they 
are not used as a spice or food flavourer, as in 
Malaysia. 


General features of Myristicaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Sub-canopy to canopy trees. Crown 
monopodial, conical to columnar, with regular 
radial, more or less horizontal branches, the 
smaller branches often slightly drooping at the 
tips. Bole usually straight and of good form, 
but thin. With flying buttresses and stilt 
roots - the commonest trees with this feature 
in the lowland forest. Bark mid to dark 
brown, finely fissured, flaking on older trees. 


Inner bark reddish to light pinkish brown, 
with clear dark red exudate. Leaves alternate 
in one plane, elliptic to oblong, russet brown 
or light greyish green on the undersides. 
Flowers, males and females on separate trees; 
small and inconspicuous, in axillary clusters 
among or below the leaves, yellow brown. 
Fruits round to oval, yellowish green, finely 
hairy and sub-fleshy when ripe; splitting 
along a longitudinal groove to reveal a single 
dark brown to black seed, partly enclosed in a 
net of bright red fleshy tissue called an aril. 
Myristica is readily distinguished by these 
characters. 


Selected Species 

Myristica fatua Houtt. 

Derivation: Myristica from the Greek 
’muron’, a sweet juice distilled from plants. 
Common names: Nandai (Bis., not 
commonly used), Wild Nutmeg (Eng.) 

Habit: Sub-canopy to canopy trees, up to 25 
m., but usually around 16 m. Crown 
monopodial, narrowly columnar to oblong, 
branching regular, radial, more or less 
horizontal, the tips slightly drooping. Bole 
straight, long, of good form but thin. With 
distinctive arching flying buttresses and stilt 
roots. 

Bark: Mid to dark, sometimes slightly 
reddish or greyish brown, overall slightly 
rough with fine vertical fissuring and peeling 
in small scales on older trees. 

Slash: Inner bark reddish brown grading to 
light pinkish brown on the wood; with slight 
to copious clear, dark red exudate. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white to light 
sandy brown, soft. 

Leaves: Alternate in one plane, often on long 
unbranched twigs; blade simple, entire, 
elliptic to oblong, tapering to a pointed tip, 
base tapered to rounded; side veins, curving 
forward and joining to form a sub-marginal 
vein; size variable c. 20 x 8 cm.; dark green, 
shiny above, light green and covered in more 
or less dense orange brown scales, which may 
be scraped off, dull below - flush bright light 
green; sub-leathery. Petiole c. 2-3 cm. long. 
New growth twigs, leaves and buds more or 
less covered in light russet brown scales. 
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Flowers: Small and inconspicuous; in axillary 
clusters, often on short woody projections; 
stalks 5-10 mm. long; flowers light 
yellowish or greenish brown, c. 7 mm. across. 
Sepals, 3, triangular, thick; petals absent. 
Flowering period: Not clear, continually, or 
several times a year. 

Fruits: Ovoid to ellipsoid, up to 5 x 3 cm.; 
the outer sub-fleshy wall green ripening 
yellowish green to russet brown with dense 
velvety hairs; splitting along the central 
longitudinal groove to release a single dark 
brown seed, more or less enclosed by the aril, 
a ’net’ of bright red fleshy tissue. 

Fruiting period: As for flowering period. 
Dispersal: The seeds are taken by pigeons 
which are attracted by the bright red aril. 
Habitat & Ecology: A very common sub¬ 
canopy or canopy tree in lowland forest. 
Particularly common in secondary and 
disturbed forest, but also in the partial shade 
of larger trees in small gaps in primary forest. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 10 - 500 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Epi, Paama, Pentecost, Maewo, 
Espiritu Santo, and the Banks group. Also 
reported from Futuna, the Shepherds group 
and Ambae. 


Myristica fatua Houtt. var. papuana 
Markgraf 

This varietal form is also common 
throughout the country, but the differences 
between the two forms are slight, not 
distinguished by the ni-Vanuatu, and are 
insignificant in smallholder or commercial 
use terms. M. fatua var. papuana differs from 
M. fatua in that it has thicker stilt roots, and 
the leaves are smaller, more pointed, and 
narrower at the base, (Gowers, 1976). 


Uses: Fo, Bam. Used primarily for fuel wood, 
for which it is considered convenient as it 
dries quickly after cutting, and the knot free 
wood splits easily. Despite its good form, the 
wood is only occasionally used in house 
construction, and then only in smoky 
situations such as kitchens, as it is soft and 
susceptible to insect attack. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Amba,NE Dandai Amba,SW Ndaindai 


Anei 

Naijing 

BMot 

Tarau 

BMoL 

Nandiag 

BVaL 

Daraga 

Efat,L 

Nara 

Efat,M 

Nana 

Epi,B 

Buiuta 

Epi,L 

Purwauwa 

Epi,S 

Laragai 

Erro 

Nandi 

ESan,B 

Natchet 

ESan,M 

Vusardahre 

ESan,NE 

Atou 

ESan,S 

Virare 

ESan,NW 

Ahah 

Futu 

Natal 

Male,M 

Narara 

Male,M 

Dandin 

Male,P 

Natzits / Rara 


Male,S 

Nindende 

Male,U 

Drari 

Paam,N 

Renda 

Pent,C 

Kaak 

Pent,N 

Ghoagha 

SEma 

Moko loa 

STon 

Manguravi 

Tann,L 

Natan 

Tann,SE 

Netan 

Tann,W 

Naran 


MYRSINACEAE 

(from the genus Myrsine ) 


A family of small trees and shrubs 
occurring throughout the tropics and sub¬ 
tropics, and in S. Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. None are commercially or otherwise 
notably useful. 

Vanuatu records have eleven species in 
three genera which have been identified so 
far. In addition there are two species of Maesa 
and four species of Tapeinosperma of 
uncertain affinity. The largest and most 
abundant genus is Maesa, with six species of 
shrubs rarely becoming small trees, which 
occur in disturbed forest from the lowlands to 
the mountains. Rapanea , with two species, 
are small trees also of disturbed situations, 
and are most common in upper lowland to 
upland forest. Tapeinosperma, with three 
species, are small, usually understorey trees of 
primary, or high forest. Some have minor 
wood uses. 


General features of Myrsinaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Shrubs to small trees not taller than 8 m. 
Habit low and shrubby, sometimes 
scrambling in Maesa, with a straight erect 
stem and more or less regular horizontal 
branches, sparse to dense in Rapanea, and 
sparse and sub-terminalian-like in 
Tapeinosperma, which also has very 
distinctive swollen keeled bases of the twigs 
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on the main stem. Bark more or less smooth, 
some with slightly raised lenticels, mid-brown 
to dark chocolate brown in Maesa, mid to 
dark brown to almost black in Rapanea, light 
to mid-greyish brown in Tapeinosperma. 
Leaves spiral, broadly ovate in Maesa, 
elliptic in Rapanea, and elliptic to obovate in 
Tapeinosperma, usually deep dark green, 
shiny, some leathery. Flowers in brownish 
axillary panicles, small, white, in Maesa; 
sessile in axillary clusters, small, white, in 
Rapanea; in terminal panicles, white, pink or 
red in Tapeinosperma. Fruits round, firm or 
softly fleshy, ripening green, white, red or 
black. 


Selected Species 

Maesa ambrymensis Guillaumin 

Derivation: ambrymensis, meaning of, or 
from the island of Ambrym. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Shrub or small tree to 6 m., usually 
less. Generally branching near the ground, 
erect to scrambling, crown bushy. Stem 
usually short. 

Bark: Dark brown, overall smooth with 
evenly spaced slightly raised rusty brown 
lenticels, dense on old wood. 

Slash: Inner bark red brown, grading to 
almost white on the wood. 

Wood: White. 

Twigs: Dark brown with lighter spot-like 
lenticels. 

Leaves: Spiral to alternate, simple, entire; 
blade broadly ovate to almost round; mid-vein 
with 5-10 side veins giving rise to strong 
forks or branches only towards the margin, 
the tertiary veins more or less parallel in 
general orientation to the side veins - these 
last two features are distinctive of Maesa; size 
variable, 7 x 4.5 -19x11 cm., usually c. 12 x 
7 cm.; dark to deep dark green, with brownish 
venation, shiny above, light green, light sub- 
silverish or bluish green when young, dull 
below. Petioles 1 - 4.5 cm. long, brownish 
green as mid-vein. 


Flowers: In brownish green axillary panicles 
with a main spike and a few short branches at 
the base, each flower with a small bract at its 
base; small, c. 2 mm. across, white. Sepals, 5, 
greenish brown, whitish at the tips; petals, 5, 
greenish brown at the base, white at the tips, 
stamens attached to the petals, anthers yellow; 
one central style, green; the base of the flower 
orange. 

Flowering Period: Not established; recorded 
in February, April, June - August and 
October. 

Fruits: Many on the panicles; small, c. 3 mm. 
across, with the remains of the calyx at the 
apex; green ripening whitish, soft, with small 
seeds. 

Fruiting Period: Recorded with ripe, or near 
ripe fruit in August, September and March. 
Dispersal: Not known, presumably by birds. 
Habitat & Ecology: In disturbed and 
secondary forest; common in the bush 
growing up in gardens in some areas, where it 
may be co-dominant on rather poor or thin 
soils, but also in natural canopy gaps in 
primary forest, particularly in middle and 
upland elevations. 

Altitudinal Range: Recorded from 2 - 860 m. 
Distribution: Apparently throughout 
Vanuatu. Recorded from; Erromango, Efate, 
the Shepherds group, Paama, Ambrym, 
Pentecost, Espiritu Santo and the Banks 
group. 

Uses: F, EFw. The low shrubby habit of the 
tree rarely produces wood of use in 
construction. The wood is widely used for 
fuel where the species occurs in secondary 
forest in garden areas. The small white fruits 
are edible, and are eaten mainly by children as 
a forage food. This, and other species of 
Maesa, also have medicinal uses. Most 
Maesa species which occur in secondary 
forest in gardens are used for fuel. 
ni-Vanuatu names: Maesa species are 
generally called by the same name in most 
islands. 

BVaL Bugurmak 

Paam,N Sisigohenloholu 
Pent,C Matbas 
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MYRTACEAE 

(from the genus Myrtus) 


A large and important family of trees and 
shrubs occurring throughout the tropics and 
sub-tropics with a number in temperate 
regions, but with two main centres of 
diversity, in tropical America, and greatest of 
all, in Australia. The family is probably best 
known internationally for the Australian 
genus Eucalyptus, which is so important in 
Australian forests, and in many other tropical 
countries for timber production. In the humid 
tropics the genera of Eugenia and Syzygium, 
which are considered by some botanists to be 
a single taxonomic group, are perhaps the 
most important and best known. Many are 
large trees with valuable timber, and some 
produce edible fruits and other products such 
as the spice, ’cloves’, which are the dried 
flower buds of S. aromaticum. The fruit tree, 
Guava, ( Psidium guava), a tropical American 
native, is also in this family, and has been 
planted throughout the tropics where it has 
become an invasive weed in places. 

Vanuatu records have sixteen species in 
four genera of native trees and shrubs, 
occurring throughout the country from the 
lowlands to the highest mountains. The genus 
Decaspermum, has two species of small, 
scrubby trees, usually occurring in disturbed 
forest and open places, at low to middle 
elevations. Metrosideros has one species of 
variable habit, ranging from small trees to 
giant stranglers, and is common to co¬ 
dominant in middle to high elevation forest, 
and on fresh volcanic ash deposits on Tanna 
and Ambrym. Piliocalyx is a very limited 
genus apparently confined to New Caledonia, 
Fiji and Vanuatu, with one species, a large 
lowland forest tree, in Vanuatu. Syzygium is 
the biggest genus, with 12 species recorded so 
far, ranging from small shrubby understorey 
trees to large canopy trees. The best known is 
the widely planted fruit tree Nakavika, S. 
malaccensis, but some others also bear edible 
fruit, and most have good timber, some of 
which have been exploited commercially. 
Note: A number of collections of Vanuatu 
Syzygium are of uncertain determination, and 
more species may be added to the list in 
future. 


General features of Myrtaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Small to large trees, and stranglers in 
Metrosideros, occurring throughout the 
country from sea level to the mountain peaks, 
but most common at middle and high 
elevations. Crown of the larger trees roundish 
to domed, with large spreading branches, 
often irregular and distinctly clumped in sub¬ 
crowns. Bole of the larger trees usually long, 
but often slightly crooked or twisted, some 
with flutes; convoluted and typical of a 
strangler in most Metrosideros. Buttresses, 
on most of the larger trees, variable. Bark 
variable, even within the same species, but 
usually light coloured, orange reddish, 
pinkish, greyish or light sandy brown; overall 
smooth, peeling in thin papery flakes, to 
shaggy, and peeling in large scales in 
Syzygium, with vertical fissuring in 
Decaspermum and Metrosideros, and with a 
more or less grid-like fissure pattern in 
Piliocalyx. Inner bark various shades of dull 
brown, often darkening on exposure to air, 
and the cut surface staining bluish black from 
the reaction of substances called tannins in the 
bark with the steel blade of the bush knife; 
firm and more or less finely fibrous. Wood 
hard, sometimes with a slightly wavy grain, 
sapwood light sandy brown to white, heart- 
wood usually brown. Leaves opposite, often 
decussate, simple, entire, mostly elliptic, some 
ovate, the leaf blade often slightly curved up 
from the mid-vein; with a distinctive sub¬ 
marginal vein at or near the margin, many 
with many fine parallel side veins like 
Guttiferae; usually dark to deep dark green 
and shiny, the flush bright light green, often 
reddish; leathery. Flowers on near terminal 
panicles amongst the leaves, or on short 
woody projections or twigs below the leaves, 
showy, usually brightly coloured, white, pink, 
red or yellow, with many brush-like stamens. 
The sepals more or less fused into a cup, 
green or coloured; the petals generally held 
against the sepals, inconspicuous, and often 
soon falling. Fruits variable, generally fleshy 
with persistent calyx at the apex, and often 
brightly or conspicuously coloured in 
Decaspermum and Syzygium, small, firm and 
green in Metrosideros. 
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Selected Species 


Metrosideros collina (J. R. & G. Forst.) 
A. Gray 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Very variable, small trees to large 
stranglers, to 25 m. in sheltered situations. 
Crown roundish on small trees, mostly domed 
with big spreading branches, irregular and 
distinctly clumped into sub-crowns on large 
trees. Bole variable, usually very short, often 
massive, branching near the ground, or a more 
or less fused mass of strangling roots. With 
stilt roots to 5 m., thin and rope-like to large 
and thick. This habit and the small leaves are 
distinctive. 

Bark: Light to mid-reddish brown, often 
weathered grey brown, smooth on young 
wood, with wavy, discontinuous vertical 
fissure lines on old wood, peeling in thin 
papery flakes to long fibrous strips along 
these lines, sometimes appearing shaggy with 
bark hanging off. 

Slash: Inner bark dull brown to orange 
brown, grading to very light sandy brown or 
white on the wood, thin, usually around 3 
mm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood dark 
brown, hard with a slightly wavy grain. 
Twigs: Twig branching with more or less 
regular divisions, dense, new growth green, 
often with fine silver grey hairs, becoming 
light reddish brown or grey. 

Leaves: Opposite, decussate, often in one 
plane on horizontal twigs, simple, entire; 
blade narrow to roundish elliptic to ovate, 
tapering more or less equally to the rounded 
base and more or less prominent pointed tip, 
which is sometimes curved down; with a 
prominent usually light yellowish green mid¬ 
vein, and many inconspicuous sub-parallel 
side veins and a sub-marginal vein; size c. 3 x 
1.5 - 6 x 3 cm.; dark green, shiny above, light 
green, sub-shiny below; flush reddish then 
light green, often with dense silver hairs on 
the under side; stiff and leathery. Petiole, 
short, c. 1 cm. long, with a fine groove on the 
upper side continuing into the mid-vein of the 
blade, usually light yellowish green. 

Flowers: On short near terminal decussate 
branched panicles in dense clusters up to 7 
cm. across, showy, bright yellow, orange 
yellow or red. Sepals, 5, fused in a shallow 
cup with 5 free tips, often with more or less 


conspicuous fine silver hairs; petals, 5, yellow 
or orange, usually soon falling; stamens, 
many, in a dense brush-like arrangement, 
yellow or red, usually darker at the base; with 
one central style, slightly longer than the 
stamens, and persisting after they jtave fallen 
away, yellow or red, with a green tip. 
Flowering Period: Not established. Recorded 
between June and February. 

Fruits: Small, roundish, firm, green, 
inconspicuous. 

Fruiting Period: Not established. Recorded 
with fruits in August. 

Dispersal: Not known. 

Habitat & Ecology: More or less abundant at 
upper middle elevation, and co-dominant with 
Weinmannia (Cunoniaceae) at higher 
elevations in many areas throughout the 
country. The red flowering form is 
particularly common on juvenile soils derived 
from volcanic ash in Tanna and Ambrym, 
whereas the yellow form is most common 
elsewhere. The abundance of Metrosideros 
above 1,000 m. gives the upland forest its 
distinctive appearance. While the tree is not 
necessarily a strangler, this appears to be the 
most common mode of regeneration and 
establishment in thickly forested areas, 
particularly for the yellow form. However it 
also regenerates conventionally, and forms 
dense, almost uniform stands on open or 
eroded ground, as on juvenile ash deposits. 
Metrosideros is one of the few strangling 
species other than the Banyans (Ficus, 
Moraceae) in Vanuatu. 

Altitudinal Range: Occurring at lower 
elevation in the southern islands of Tafea than 
in the northern islands. Recorded above 50 m. 
in Aneityum, and 400 m. in the Banks group, 
and up to 1,800 m. on Espiritu Santo. 
Distribution: Throughout the high islands of 
Vanuatu. Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate, Paama, Pentecost, Ambae, 
Espiritu Santo and the Banks group. 

Uses: Fh, Bam. A widely used ’hot’ fuel 
wood in those areas where there are ni- 
Vanuatu living in the upland interiors of the 
islands. The wood is also sometimes used in 
house construction for both ground posts and 
aerial members as it is hard and durable, but is 
not often used as straight sections are hard to 
find. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Inyivagh BVaL Markumo 

Erro Nemeran Paam,N Mali hat 

Pent,C Mabibi Tann,L Nikilau 
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Metrosideros collina (J. R. & G. Forst.) A. Gray 



KEY: A - Flowers, B - Fruits 
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Syzygium buettneriana (Schumann, K.) 
Niedenzu 

Derivation: Syzygium from the Greek 
’syzygos’, meaning joined or yoked together, 
referring to the paired leaves; and 
buettneriana after D.S.A. Buttner, an 18 th 
century German botanist. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Canopy tree to 30 m. Crown densely 
columnar to terminal when young, with large 
spreading branches, domed, usually clumped 
in sub-crowns, dense and dark green, when 
mature; remaining roundish and dense on 
windswept ridges. Bole usually long, but 
often slightly crooked or twisted, sometimes 
fluted, especially on the tension side when 
leaning. Buttresses, when present, variable, 
usually steep to even, straight to slightly 
curved, thick, sometimes continuing into 
flutes. 

Bark: Usually distinctively light to mid- 
reddish brown, sometimes light sandy brown; 
mid-reddish brown, smooth and often sub¬ 
shiny on saplings, peeling in thin papery 
flakes to thick, long scales, sometimes 
appearing slightly shaggy with loose scales, 
when mature. 

Slash: Inner bark mid to dark red brown, 
grading to light sandy brown or white on the 
wood, finely fibrous; outer bark with a very 
small amount of dark red exudate when 
squeezed. 

Wood: Sapwood white to very light sandy 
brown, heartwood mid to dark red brown, 
hard with a slightly wavy grain. 

Leaves: Opposite, decussate on erect new 
growth, usually in one plane on horizontal 
twigs, simple, entire; blade elliptic to ovate 
with a more or less pronounced narrow 
pointed tip which is usually curved down, the 
leaf blade curved up from the mid-vein, the 
margin closely wavy; mid-vein with many 
more or less parallel side veins connecting 
with the sub-marginal vein; size variable 4 x 
2.5 - 9 x 4.5 cm; deep dark green with light 
yellow green venation, shiny above, light 
green, sub-shiny below - flush light red 
becoming light green; leathery. Petioles c. 1 
cm. long, with a slight groove on the upper 
side, continuing into the mid-vein. 

Flowers: Many in stiff, erect, near terminal 
panicles, standing clear of the leaves, 
conspicuous, calyx light to dark purple, 
stamens white. 


Flowering period: Not established. Recorded 
in June. 

Fruits: In dense clusters on thick stalks; 
ovoid to cylindrical with persistent calyx at 
the apex, c. 3.5 x 2 cm; thinly fleshy with one 
central seed, very light whitish green, ripening 
very dark purple to black with lighter spots 
and small streaks, with a whitish bloom. 
Fruiting period: Not established, recorded 
with ripe fruits in January, and July and 
August. 

Dispersal: Both fruitbats and the larger 
pigeons are reported to take the fruits by the 
ni-Vanuatu. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland primary forest, most common on 
steep slopes and ridges. Locally common in 
some areas, but not abundant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 50 - 450 
m. 

Distribution: Only recorded from Efate, 
Paama and Pentecost, but probably 
throughout the central and northern islands. 
Uses: Bgp, Bam, Fh. As with most of the 
Syzygium species the wood is hard and 
durable, and used for ground posts and aerial 
members in house construction. It is also a 
good ’hot’ fuel wood. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Paam,N Aiwun Pent,C Ha 


Syzygium clusiaefolium (A. Gray) 
Muell., F. 

Synonymy: Syzygium neepau 
Common names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 25 m. Crown columnar and 
dense when young, with large spreading 
branches, roundish to shallow domed, when 
mature. Bole usually straight, but often 
convoluted and burred when old; the branches 
with many burr-like protrusions from which 
the flower panicles arise. Without buttresses, 
but butt large on large trees. 

Bark: Light greyish brown, overall smooth 
when on young wood, with fine irregular 
vertical Assuring, and peeling in small scales, 
on old wood. 

Slash: Inner bark mid-reddish brown, grading 
to light yellowish brown on the wood, finely 
fibrous. 

Wood: Sapwood light sandy brown, 
heartwood brown, hard. 
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Leaves: Opposite, decussate on erect new 
growth, but otherwise in one plane, simple, 
entire; blade broadly elliptic to almost round 
to slightly obovate, the base and apex 
rounded; mid-vein with many more or less 
parallel straight main side veins, with lesser 
branched veins in between, connecting with a 
distinct sub-marginal vein; size around 7x5- 
12 x 7.5 cm.; dark green, shiny above, light to 
almost silverish green, dull below; leathery. 
Petiole short, c. 5 - 10 mm. long. 

Flowers: In large conspicuous panicles with 
regular, angular decussate branching, arising 
from the twigs, branches and the bole, and 
rarely amongst the leaves; showy, white, c. 
2.5 cm. across. Sepals fused into a cup with 4 
free lobes, white, often with purplish tips; 
petals, 4, white, soon falling; stamens, many, 
creamy white; with one central style. 
Flowering period: Recorded between 
September and February. 

Fruits: Many in clusters on stiff panicles; 
ovoid to ellipsoid, up to 3 x 2.5 cm., thinly 
fleshy with a single hard seed; greenish white 
ripening white with purple streaks, to very 
dark purple with small pink spots, with a 
slight whitish bloom. 

Fruiting period: Recorded with ripe fruit in 
February and March. 

Dispersal: Pigeons are reported to take the 
fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland primary and mature secondary forest. 
Distribution: Not established, probably 
throughout the southern and central islands, 
but not yet recorded from the Banks group. 
Recorded from; Aneityum, Paama, Malekula 
and Pentecost. 

Uses: Bam, Fh, EFw. The trees are used at 
pole size for house construction, and the wood 
is a good ’hot’ fuel wood. The skins of the 
fruits are peeled from the dry flesh and eaten 
cooked in Aneityum in times of shortage, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Ingheipou Erro Neyalam 

Pent,C Sivirimamba 

Syzygium malaccense (L.) Merr. & 
Perry 

Synonymy: Formerly Eugenia malaccensis 
L. 

Derivation: malaccense, meaning of, or from 
Malacca in Malaysia. 


Common names: Nakavika (Bis.), Mountain 
Apple, Malay Apple, Rose Apple (Eng.) 
Habit: Tree to 16 m., often smaller where 
planted in villages. Crown with many small 
horizontal to ascending branches, oblong, 
sometimes sub-tiered, foliage deep dark green 
giving the tree an overall dark appearance. 
Bole usually short, often fluted and / or with 
other irregularities, such as burrs. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Very light to mid-brown or slightly 
reddish brown, overall smooth, peeling in 
scales of varying size, shape and thickness, 
often smooth in some parts and scaly in others 
on the same bole. 

Slash: Inner bark light to dark dull brown, 
grading to lighter brown or almost white on 
the wood, darkening on exposure to air, finely 
fibrous. 

Wood: Sapwood white to light brown, 
heartwood dark reddish brown, often with an 
attractive wavy grain. 

Leaves: Decussate, often in one plane on 
horizontal twigs, simple, entire; blade elliptic 
to slightly ovate, with a more or less 
prominent tip which is usually curved down, 
the leaf blade curved up from the mid-vein, 
the margin often wavy and slightly curved 
down at the very edge; the mid-vein with a 
groove on the upper surface, and 10-16 more 
or less conspicuous pairs of side veins, 
curving forwards and joining to form one or 
several, more or less distinct sub-marginal 
veins; size variable, 12 x 5.5 - 25 x 10 cm.; 
deep dark green, very shiny above, light 
green, sub-shiny below - flush bright light 
green; leathery. Petioles short and thick, c. 1 
cm. long. Deciduous, old leaves are dropped 
and replaced, gradually or quickly, with bright 
green flush, around June - August. New 
leaves usually coincide with flowering. 
Flowers: In short axillary panicles below the 
leaves, and in some trees, also on the larger 
branches, and rarely on the upper bole; 
showy, bright light to dark pink, c. 5 cm. 
across, with a strong sweet, but musky smell. 
Sepals fused in a calyx cup with 4 free lobes, 
green; petals, 4, pink, usually soon falling; 
stamens, many in a dense brush-like 
arrangement; with central style, slightly 
darker pink, persisting after the petals and 
stamens have fallen away. 

Flowering period: Mostly in the drier season 
from June to October, but variable. Recorded 
in February and from June to October. 
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Syzygium malaccense (L.) Merr. & Perry 



KEY: U - Underside of leaf, A - Flower, B - Fruits 
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Fruits: Ovoid to oblong cylindrical, with 
persistent calyx at the apex, often roundly 
shouldered or ridged at the base and apex, 
watery fleshy with a single hard stone, up to 
10x7 cm.; green ripening white, pink or red, 
often streaked, shiny, smelling like an 
European apple, but usually rather tasteless. 
Fruiting period: Mainly between September 
and April, but variable. Recorded with fruit 
between September and May. 

Dispersal: Birds and fruitbats are reported to 
take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: Widely planted in 
lowland villages, gardens and pastures. 
Occasional ’wild’ trees may be found in 
lowland secondary forest. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded between 0 and 
500 m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Paama, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost 
and the Banks group. Also reported from; 
Futuna, the Shepherds group, Epi, Ambae and 
Maewo. 

Uses: EFp/w, Bgp, Fh. One of the most 
common & widely planted fruit trees in 
Vanuatu. The fruits of wild, i.e. not cultivated, 
trees are also eaten but are often inferior. The 
wood is hard and durable and is used for 
ground posts, and ’hot’ fuel wood. However, 
the wood is not commonly used, and then 
only from wild trees, as planted trees are 
rarely cut while still producing fruit, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Ghavika 

Amba,SW 

Nakavika 

Anei 

Inyehegh 

BMot 

Khavika 

BMoL 

Nagveg 

BVaL 

Vigige 

Efat,L 

Nakavika 

Efat,M 

Kavika 

Epi,B 

Sefso 

Epi,L 

Purkaukau 

Epi,S 

Nika 

Erro 

Weve 

ESan,B 

Nakavika 

ESan,M 

Vuhaviga 

ESan,NE 

Ne 

ESan,S 

Vihaviha 

ESan,NW 

Kevika 

Futu 

Kavika 

Maew 

Tambola 

Male,B 

Naravik 

Male,M 

Neuke 

Male,NW 

Navukh 

Mjrie,SE 

Havrah 

Male,U 

Navi 

Paam,N 

Ahi 

Pent,C 

Kavik 

Pent,N 

Ghavika 

SEma 

Kavika 

STon 

Nakaivika 

Tann,L 

Nikaouk 

Tann,W 

Ningarung 




NYCTAGINACEAE 

(from the genus Nyctago, a synonym for the 
genus Mirabilis) 


A small family of mainly herbs and shrubs 
with a few trees and thorny climbers, almost 
entirely confined to tropical America, except 
Pisonia, a small genus of trees which extends 
through the Pacific, S.E. Asia and the Indian 
Ocean to Africa, and Boerhavia a genus of 
herbs, both of which occur in Vanuatu. The 
family is perhaps best known for 
Bougainvillea, the widely cultivated 
ornamental shrubs which may be seen all over 
Port Vila, and occasionally on other islands. 
Mirabilis jalapa, another exotic herb from S. 
America may also be found on some islands. 

Of the native plants Pisonia is the only tree 
genus, with two species. P. umbellifera is a 
tree with very soft wood, found in lowland 
forest, particularly in disturbed situations. It 
was important in the past, when its sticky 
fruits were used to catch birds. P. grandis is a 
seashore tree with distinctive light yellowish 
green foliage, the leaves are edible and are 
used as a vegetable, and the tree is sometimes 
planted for this purpose. 


General features of Pisonia in 
Vanuatu 

Trees to 20 m. Crown loosely oblong or 
roundish, twig branching sparse, very angular 
in P. umbellifera, foliage deep dark green or 
light yellowish green. Bole usually short, 
thick, dividing low. Bark mid to light sandy 
brown, overall smooth, peeling in thin papery 
scales, with conspicuous darker brown 
lenticels on P. grandis. Wood white and very 
soft. Leaves in false whorls at the nodes in P. 
umbellifera , sub-opposite to spiral in P. 
grandis, simple, entire, elliptic or ovate. 
Flowers in dense clusters on short terminal 
panicles, small, white, with a sweet smell. 
Fruits c. 2-3 cm. long, thin and narrow, with 
longitudinal ridges covered with very sticky 
glue. 
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Selected Species 


Pisonia grandis Br., R. 

Derivation: grandis, Latin, meaning great or 
large. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Seashore and occasionally cultivated 
tree to 20 m. Crown usually made up of 
several large erect branches, broadly roundish 
to oblong, foliage usually light yellowish 
green. Bole dividing low into several main 
erect branches. Without buttresses, but butt 
often very broad. 

Bark: Light greyish to sandy brown, smooth 
overall with conspicuous widely spaced, dark 
brown lenticel protrusions. 

Slash: Inner bark white throughout, soft. 
Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, very 
soft. 

Twigs: Thick, without angular branching and 
thickened nodes, green becoming light grey. 
Leaves: Opposite or spiral, not in whorls, 
simple, entire; blade shape variable, generally 
ovate to broadly elliptic with a more or less 
shortly pointed tip and rounded base, often 
slightly unequal, with a slightly wavy margin; 
size variable, c. 15 x 10 cm.; mid-green to 
light yellowish green, shiny above, slightly 
lighter and duller below; soft, soon wilting if 
picked. 

Flowers: As P. umbellifera, white, with a 
sweet smell. The tree has only been recorded 
in flower twice, and is often reported as never 
flowering by the ni-Vanuatu, some of which 
maintain that it regenerates by layering of 
fallen branches, often following a hurricane or 
strong wind. 

Flowering period: Not known, probably 
similar to P. umbellifera, recorded in August 
and September. Recorded as deciduous, and 
flowering just before the new leaves sprout in 
the Solomon Islands. This may also be the 
case in Vanuatu, but was not observed during 
the preparation of this guide. 

Fruits: As P. umbellifera. 

Fruiting period: Not known, probably 
similar to P. umbellifera. 

Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the littoral 
strip, usually just above the high water mark. 
Occasionally cultivated in coastal villages. 
Distribution: Probably throughout Vanuatu, 
but nowhere common. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, Malekula and the 
Banks group. 


Uses: ELp. The young leaves are used both as 
vegetable and to wrap other food, especially 
fish, for cooking. Although most leaves are 
gathered from wild trees, cultivated 
specimens may be found in coastal villages, 
where the yellow green foliage also serves as 
an ornamental. The wood is soft and useless. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nepia BMoL Namagde 

Tann,L Nipiaotuan 


Pisonia umbellifera (Forst. f.) Seem. 

Derivation: Pisonia after W. Piso, a 17 th 
century Dutch Physician; umbellifera from 
the Latin ’umbella’, an umbrella, and ’fer’ 
meaning carrying, referring to the flowers in 
umbels. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 20 m. Crown branching low, 
roundish to oblong, dense with deep dark 
green foliage. Bole usually short, dividing low 
into several main erect branches. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Light to mid-grey brown, smooth, 
peeling in small papery flakes. 

Slash: Inner bark white throughout, usually 
staining light yellowish brown after a few 
minutes exposure to the air; very soft, c. 5 
mm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, very 
soft. 

Twigs: Generally with distinctive angular 
branching habit, swollen at the nodes from 
which the leaves and new twigs arise, thick, 
green becoming grey. 

Leaves: In false whorls of 2 - 5 at the nodes, 
simple, entire; blade shape variable, ovate, 
elliptic to occasionally slightly obovate, often 
slightly unequal at the base, with a bluntly 
pointed or rounded tip; mid-vein with 6-10 
pairs of side veins, usually dividing into two 
main prongs well inside the margin and 
joining at the tips, often reddish green; size 
very variable, usually between 10x7 - 20 x 
15 cm.; deep dark green, shiny above, light 
green, sub-shiny below; soft. Petioles c. 2-6 
cm. long, often dark red to reddish green. 
Flowers: Many in dense clusters on axillary 
and terminal panicles arising out of a whorl of 
leaves; male and female separate, small, 
white. Sepals fused in a narrow tube up to 10 
mm. long in female flowers, with 5 free tips, 
red at the base and white at the tips; without 
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petals; stamens, 5, sterile in female flowers; 
with one central style with a finely hairy 
stigma. 

Flowering Period: Flowers recorded between 
August and March. 

Fruits: Many borne on expanded angular 
branched panicles; narrow cylindrical, c. 3 
cm. long and 2-5 mm. across, with 5 ridges 
covered with very sticky tar-like exudate, 
green ripening dull brown. The exudate is so 
sticky it attaches the fruit to anything, 
including bird feathers. 

Fruiting Period: Ripe fruits recorded from 
February to November. 

Dispersal: Not observed, but presumably by 
sticking to birds which carry them around 
until they manage to free themselves, 
dropping the fruit to the ground. 

Habitat & Ecology: Locally common in 
lowland secondary forest, particularly in old 
garden areas. 

Altitudinal Range: Recorded from 2 - 300 m. 
Distribution: Apparently throughout 
Vanuatu, recorded from; Tanna, Erromango, 
Efate, Malekula, Paama, Espiritu Santo, 
Pentecost and the Banks group. Also reported 
from; the Shepherds group and Ambae. 

Uses: W. The very sticky seeds were used in 
bird traps in the past before the arrival of fire¬ 
arms, but trapping has not revived since 
stricter control of rifles and guns was 
introduced after Independence. The very soft 
wood is useless and is not even used for fuel. 
The trees are left standing in garden areas in 
Paama because the islanders believe that they 
help to keep the fine ash soils moist. This 
belief presumably stems from the soft fleshy 
nature of the foliage and wood. While this 
information is of little use in itself, it is a good 
indicator of how understanding local 
knowledge of trees can help outsiders 
appreciate island production methods and 
constraints. In the Paamese case, this 
information on Pisonia might indicate poor 
water retention capacity of the soil. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Bogha■ 

Amba,SW 

Nambuka 

Efat,L 

Nambuka 

Male,B 

Nambruk 

Male,M 

Namboko 

Paam,N 

Vilu 

Pent,C 

Buruvi 

Pent,N 

Bugho 

SEma 

Pouga pipiri 



STon 

Nambig 

Tann,L 

Napkapik 

Tann,W 

Napkapik 




PROTEACEAE 

(from the S. African genus Protea ) 


A large family of mainly tropical and sub¬ 
tropical trees and shrubs, from S. Africa , C. 
and S. America, and from New Zealand and 
Australia to Malaysia, but centred on the 
seasonally dry and arid regions of S. Africa 
and Australia. The Australian Macadamia 
Nuts, Macadamia ternifolia and M. 
tetraphylla, and the Silky Oaks Grevillea spp. 
are perhaps the best known members of the 
family in this part of the world. 

Vanuatu records have two genera, each 
with one species; Finschia chloroxantha, a 
widespread but not common forest tree which 
is sometimes planted for its edible nuts, and 
Turrillia lutea, a large forest tree with edible 
nuts, and good timber. 

General features of Proteaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Trees. Bark light reddish brown to light 
grey. Inner bark dark red grading to light 
pink or white, with distinctive net pattern of 
vessels on the wood. Wood with large 
conspicuous rays. Leaves spiral, simple, 
elliptic, or deeply lobed to pinnate on young 
trees in Turrillia. Flowers in close ’bottle¬ 
brush’ like spirals on long axillary racemes 
with recurved petals and long styles, bright 
yellow, with a sweet scent. Fruits ovoid to 
ovate, with a thin layer of flesh over a single 
hard stone containing an edible nut, green 
ripening bright yellow or purplish black. 

Selected Species 

Finschia chloroxantha Diels 

Common names: None 
Habit: Tree to 18 m. Crown usually more or 
less columnar, sometimes branching low and 
irregular in the open, moderately dense to 
open. Bole cylindrical, straight. Buttresses, 
when present, a more or less dense mass of 
steep to even, straight, thin rope like flying 
buttresses (sometimes called stilt roots) 
forming a cone around the base of the bole to 
2 m. Not all trees have buttresses, but they are 
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a useful distinctive feature when present, as 
their dense stringy appearance is different 
from Myristica spp., the only common genus 
with flying buttresses in the forest. 

Bark: Mid to light often reddish brown to 
light grey with dense, evenly spaced fine 
vertical, rust red brown fissure lines along 
which the lenticels run, the fissuring and 
lenticel protrusions being denser and coarser 
on older trees. 

Slash: Inner bark mid-brown grading to light 
creamy brown on the wood, with a dense, 
evenly spaced net of vessels on the wood. 
Wood: Sap and heartwood white, with 
conspicuous broad rays. 

Twigs: Light grey to red brown, new growth 
with dense rusty brown hairs. 

Leaves: Spiral, blade simple, narrowly 
elliptic, tapering equally to the base and 
pointed tip; mid-vein with c. 10 - 20 side 
veins each of which curves forward to meet 
the next vein above forming a continuous sub¬ 
marginal vein; size variable, c. 16x4 cm.; 
dark green, shiny above, light green, dull 
below; sub-leathery. Petioles c. 1.5 cm. long. 
Flowers: Borne singly in close bottle-brush¬ 
like spirals on long, up to 25 cm., conspicuous 
axillary racemes, usually below the leaves; 
flowers bright yellow with a strong, sweet, 
delicious smell like cake mix. Sepals, none; 
petals, 4, fused in a sheath enclosing the style 
in bud, all 4 curving back as one four-lobed 
structure at one side of the style when open; 
stamens, 4, attached to the petals; 1 central 
style with a green, sticky stigma at the tip. 
The smell of the flowers is so strong that it 
may be noticed c. 10 m. away in the forest. 
Many small birds may be seen feeding on the 
nectar. 

Flowering period: Not established; recorded 
in November and January, probably annually 
at this time. 

Fruits: Ovoid, flattened, c. 2 cm. long, 1.5 
cm. across, often with the style persisting on a 
short asymmetric point; thinly fleshy with a 
single stone containing an edible nut; green 
ripening bright yellow, waxy, shiny. 

Fruiting period: Recorded with unripe fruits 
in April and June, and with ripe fruits in 
September - November. 

Dispersal: Chiefly by the larger pigeons 
according to local information. 

Habitat & Ecology: Canopy tree, mainly 
recorded from secondary forest situations, 
most commonly in garden areas, or naturally 
disturbed forest. 


Altitudinal range: Recorded from 30 - 350 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, but 
apparently more common in the south. 
Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Paama, Malekula, Pentecost, 
Maewo and the Banks group. 

Uses: ENw/p, Bam. The nuts, although small, 
are tasty, and are collected by ni-Vanuatu 
both in the forest and from known trees in 
garden areas. The extent of use varies from 
island to island. The wood is also used in 
house construction, and for fuel. 

Ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nikam Paam,N Heinganga 

Pent,C Wakgam Tann,L Nikaikai 


Turrillia lutea (Guillaumin) Sm., A.C. 

Synonymy: Formerly Kermadecia Brong. & 
Gris., Bleasdalea F. Muell. = Grevillea R. Br. 
Common names: None, except on Aneityum 
where the name ’Woman Kauri’ is sometimes 
used, apparently a name coined during the 
period when the species was exploited by 
loggers. 

Habit: Tree to 35 m. Crown with large 
spreading limbs, broadly domed when large. 
Bole usually straight, broad and short. 
Buttresses, when present, even, straight, thick, 
to 1 m. 

Bark: Light grey brown, smooth overall with 
evenly spaced, round, pustular lenticels. 

Slash: Inner bark dark red grading to pink to 
semi-transparent net of vessels on the wood. 
Wood: Sap wood white, heartwood brown, 
with conspicuous, broad rays. 

Leaves: Spiral, variable, with 2 different leaf 
forms. The juvenile form ranges from deeply 
lobed simple leaves, to single pinnate with up 
to 3 opposite pairs of elliptic to lanceolate 
leaflets c. 10 x 2.25 cm., with a larger, usually 
tri-lobed terminal one, the whole being 15 - 
30 cm. long, and occur on young trees and 
new shoot growth on the bole and lower limbs 
of older trees. The mature form is simple 
elliptic with entire to slightly notched and 
irregular margins, size 10 x 3 - 16 x 6.5 cm., 
and occurs in the crowns of mature trees; mid 
to dark slightly yellowish green, shiny above, 
light green, dull below; sub-leathery. This 
apparently confusing variation in the leaves 
from tree to tree is a good diagnostic feature 
as this is the only tree in the forest with both 
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pinnate and simple leaf forms. 

Flowers: Borne in pairs in bottle-brush-like 
spirals on long, up to 20 cm., near terminal 
axillary racemes amongst the leaves; flowers 
bright yellow with a sweet scent, 1.5 cm. 
long. Sepals, none; petals, 4, fused in a sheath 
enclosing the style in bud, the tips curling 
back to the base of the flower when open; 
stamens, 4, attached to the petal tips; 1 central 
style with a green, sticky stigma at the tip. 
Many small birds may be seen feeding on the 
nectar. 

Flowering period: Not established. Recorded 
from October - January. 

Fruits: Ovoid to ovate with a more or less 
pointed tip, thinly fleshy with a single stone 
containing an edible nut, green ripening 
purplish black; c. 4 cm. long, 2.5 cm. across. 
Fruiting period: Not established. Recorded 
with unripe fruits in March, and with ripe 
fruits in July. 

Dispersal: Not known. 

Habitat & Ecology: Occasional canopy tree 
of primary forest from the lowland forests of 
Aneityum to the montane forest of Mt. 
Tabwemasana of Espiritu Santo. 

Altitudinal range: Records from upwards of 
100 m. in Aneityum, and from c. 400 - 1,800 
m. in Espiritu Santo, occurring at progres¬ 
sively higher elevations from the south to the 
north of the country. 

Distribution: Most common in the south, but 
apparently throughout Vanuatu, but not 
recorded from the Banks group. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Pentecost and Espiritu Santo. 

Uses: ENw, Bam, T. The nuts are eaten in 
some islands, but only as a forage food, and 
are not regularly collected. The wood from 
small trees is occasionally used for house 
construction and fuel. Loggers favoured the 
species for its attractive grain, and called it 
’Woman Kauri’ on Aneityum, presumably 
because of its size, but there are no records of 
its end use, domestic or export. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Ingegwataheg 

Pent,C Lehelehe Tann,L Nangyefa 


RHAMNACEAE 

(from the European genus Rhamnus) 

A cosmopolitan family of trees, shrubs and 
climbers, occurring in tropical and temperate 
regions. A number of species are of economic 
importance in the production of dyes and 
cathartic or purgative medicines. 

Vanuatu records have six species in five 
genera, of which only Alphitonia contains 
trees, the rest being small shrubs and 
scrambling climbers. A. zizyphoides is a 
widespread and important ni-Vanuatu 
construction and fuelwood species which is 
characteristic of, and readily regenerates on 
abandoned garden land during the fallow 
period in many parts of the country. What 
may be another species of Alphitonia has 
been recorded once from the Banks group, but 
insufficient material has been collected for a 
definite determination to be made yet. 

General features of Rhamnaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Trees ( Alphitonia ), shrubs ( Colubrina and 
Rhamnella ) and climbers ( Gouania and 
Ventilago). Leaves alternate, simple, elliptic 
or ovate, often with serrate margins. Flowers 
on short axillary panicles, small, the flower 
parts, sepals, petals, and stamens in 4’s or 5’s. 
Fruits ovoid, small less than 1 cm., fleshy or 
velvety and dry. 

Selected Species 

Alphitonia zizyphoides (Sol.) A. Gray 

Derivation: Alphitonia, from the Greek 
’alphiton’ baked barley meal; the meaning of 
which is obscure. 

Common names: Huremi, Waetwud 
(Whitewood), (Bis.) These names are not 
commonly used. 

Habit: Tree to 30 m., usually less. 
Monopodial with spiral horizontal branches as 
saplings, only the uppermost limbs persisting 
and becoming larger and less regular when 
mature, producing a columnar to flat domed, 
sparse crown. Bole cylindrical and straight, 
and of reliably good form. Buttresses usually 
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absent, only on the largest trees, steep to even, 
curved, thick, to 1 m. on 30 m. tree. 

Bark: Light grey, may appear white from a 
distance, smooth overall with more or less 
vertical lines of rusty brown lenticel splits, the 
lenticels becoming more distantly spaced, and 
larger (c. 1 cm. across) on older trees. 

Slash: Inner bark pale pink to dark red brown, 
grading to white on the wood, with slight 
clear sap, usually, but not always smelling of 
wintergreen or American Root Beer; up to 1 
cm. thick. 

Wood: Sap and heartwood white. 

Twigs: New growth covered in dense fine 
rusty brown hairs, maturing blackish green to 
light grey. 

Leaves: Alternate in one plane on long 
straight twigs. Blade simple, entire, lanceolate 
to elliptic with pointed tip; mid-vein with 10 - 
15 pairs of side veins; size variable c. 13 x 3.5 
cm.; mid to dark green, shiny above, light 
silver green with brown mid and side veins, 
dull below. Petioles with rusty brown hairs on 
new growth, turning dirty blackish green with 
age, 1.5 - 2.5 cm. long. 

Flowers: On short near terminal axillary 
panicles in dense heads; flowers white, c. 5 
mm. across. Sepals, 5, green with fine silver 
hairs; petals, 5, white; stamens, 5, falling 
before the style becomes receptive. 
Flowering period: Recorded in January - 
March. 

Fruits: Ovoid with a conspicuous ring like 
scar near the base from the calyx rim, thinly 
fleshy with two flattened light orange brown 
seeds inside; green ripening black, 1 cm. 
across. The flesh dries and falls away from 
over-ripe fruits exposing the seeds while still 
on the tree. 

Fruiting period: Recorded with ripe fruits in 
June - September; often with some fruit 
maturing before June, and some dried fruits 
persisting on the trees after September. 
Dispersal: Birds eat the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: One of the most 
common pioneer species following gardens 
and natural canopy gaps on all but the 
thinnest, or most juvenile ash soils, where 
other species take its place. Often persists 
well into mature regrowth forest but does not 
regenerate in this situation as the saplings are 
shade intolerant. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 300 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost and the 


Banks group. Also reported from Malekula. 
Uses: Bam, Fo. One of the most important 
and widely used house construction and fuel 
wood species. Its prolific regeneration, fast 
growth and good straight form make it one of 
the best pioneer species available to the ni- 
Vanuatu. In many areas the best saplings are 
kept free of weeds and climbers, and in some 
cases high pruned to produce good poles for 
future use. Planting or broadcasting seed is 
occasionally practised, but is generally not 
necessary to ensure good regrowth. There are 
no records of the trees being cut for commer¬ 
cial timber, but the species may bear further 
investigation for this purpose. Similarly, 
Alphitonia should be considered in future 
village agroforestry initiatives as a good 
candidate for increasing construction and fuel 
wood production. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Anei 

Napoth 

BMoL 

Nevivil 

BVaL 

Vilvile 

Erro 

Nampou 

ESan,ME 

Aurie 

ESan,S 

Vihumeri 

Male,M 

Neho 

Paama 

Reha 

Pent,C 

Ondova 

Pent,N 

Dove 

Tann,L 

Nafa 

Tann,W 

Nahmah 


RUBIACEAE 

(from the genus Rubia ) 


The fifth largest family of flowering plants 
with trees, shrubs, herbs, climbers and 
epiphytes, occurring mainly in the tropics and 
sub-tropics, with a few in temperate regions 
and one herb genus extending to the arctic. 
The most economically important genus is 
Coffee, ( Coffea ), which is grown in many 
tropical countries, and is one of the most 
important tropical agricultural commodities. 
The Quinine Tree, Cinchona, from which the 
malaria medicine is produced, and a number 
of other plants used in the production of dyes, 
are also members of this family. 

Vanuatu records have 37 species in 20 
genera, making Rubiaceae the largest family 
of trees and shrubs in Vanuatu. However, 
there are only two genera with large trees, 
Gardenia, with two species, notable for their 
large sweetly scented flowers, and 
Neonauclea, with one species, which has 
hard, rot resistant wood. The rest are mainly 
understorey shrubs and small trees of primary 
and mature secondary forest, rarely as 
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pioneers, with one common coastal tree, 
Guettarda speciosa. Only one species, 
Morinda citrifolia, is frequently encountered 
in and around villages, as it roots yield a 
yellow dye, thus the Bislama name Yellow 
Tri, and its fruits are edible, although they 
smell disgusting and are only eaten during 
times of shortage. 


General features of Rubiaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Leaves opposite, decussate or in one plane, 
simple, generally elliptic or ovate. The leaf 
and flower buds always enclosed in a pair of 
more or less conspicuous stipules, often fused 
into a sheath around the twig at the base of the 
petioles, usually persisting around the 
uppermost leaves, sometimes soon falling, 
leaving more or less conspicuous line or ring 
scars below the leaf axils. Flowers generally 
in panicles, singly in Gardenia, in heads in 
Morinda and Neonauclea. Flower form 
regular; the sepals generally fused into a short 
cup or tube; the petals fused into a tube at the 
base with free tips or lobes at the apex; the 
stamens fused to the petal tube, as many as 
the petals; generally white, and with a sweet 
smell. Fruits variable, generally small, fleshy 
and brightly coloured; fused into a large 
compound fruit in Morinda', large and firm, 
fleshy inside, in Gardenia', hard and dry in 
Guettarda, and dry, breaking up on the tree, 
in Neonauclea', always with persistent calyx, 
or the scar of its remains at the apex. 


Selected Species 

Gardenia tannaensis Guillaumin 

Derivation: Gardenia after A. Garden, the 
18 th century British naturalist; and 
tannaensis, meaning of or from the island of 
Tanna, from where it was first described. 
Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 20 m. Crown usually 
branching low, roundish to oblong, dark and 
dense. Bole usually straight but short. But¬ 
tresses only on larger trees, steep and thin, to 
1.5 m. 

Bark: Light grey brown to light grey, smooth 
overall with widely spaced small lenticel 


protrusions when young, with fine, irregular 
vertical Assuring when older, peeling in small 
papery flakes. 

Slash: Inner bark very light brownish yellow 
in distinct layers or bands, granular, grading 
to light yellowish white or white on the wood. 
Wood: Sapwood and heartwood light 
yellowish white throughout. 

Twigs: Light grey, smooth with stipule scars 
below the leaf axils. 

Leaves: Opposite, decussate on erect new 
growth, in one plane on horizontal twigs, 
simple, entire; blade elliptic to slightly 
obovate, tapering to the base and pointed tip; 
mid-vein with 10 - 16 pairs of side veins 
curving forward slightly and then steeply at 
the margin, the tertiary veins at right angles to 
the side veins; size variable 12 x 5 - 27 x 11 
cm., usually c. 20 x 8 cm.; dark green, sub¬ 
shiny to shiny above, mid to light green, dull 
below. Buds with a pair of stipules fused into 
a sheath or collar, persisting between the 
petioles of the upper leaves, then falling away 
leaving a ring-like scar below the leaf axils. 
Petioles, short, 1 - 2 cm. long. Buds often 
with a very small amount of clear honey 
coloured resin. 

Flowers: Singly, terminal or in near terminal 
axils, sometimes apparently in place of a leaf; 
large and showy, up to 10 cm. long, and 8 cm 
across, white, with a beautiful sweet smell. 
Sepals, 5, fused in a 5 ridged angular tube up 
to 3 cm. long, with 4-5 free wing-like lobes, 
green, persisting after the petals have fallen; 
petals, 10, (sometimes less) fused in a tube up 
to 3 cm. long, with 10 free, long tips, held in a 
spiral in bud, white, becoming creamy yellow 
and then very light orange yellow before 
falling, soft and slightly sub-fleshy; stamens, 
10, fused to the petal tube below, free at the 
tips; with one central style with a 5 lobed 
stigma. 

Flowering Period: Not established. Mainly 
around the end and beginning of the year, but 
also at other times. Recorded in February, 
May, and July, and October - January. 

Fruits: Large, round, up to 4 cm. across, with 
5 longitudinal ridges and persistent calyx 
lobes at the apex; hard with a thin skin 
covering a woody wall; green with small 
brown protrusions, ripening greenish yellow 
to orange red, when the hard wall splits into 
several, usually 5, sections and peels back to 
reveal a bright orange red fleshy mass of 
seeds, somewhat like the inside of a Guava 
fruit. 
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Fruiting Period: Recorded with ripe fruits in 
February, and between October and 
December. 

Dispersal: Birds eat the fleshy mass of seeds 
once the outer wall has split. 

Habitat & Ecology: Most common in mature 
secondary forest, but also in primary forest at 
low to middle elevation. Probably establishing 
in disturbed situations. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from; 5 - 750 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, but not 
common. Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate, Malekula, Pentecost, 
Ambae and the Banks group. 

Uses: KS, O. The trees are best known and 
most appreciated for their large, colourful, 
sweet smelling flowers. The flowers are used 
to scent oil and for personal decoration, but 
both of these uses are in decline as imported 
aerosols are becoming more popular. The 
trees are sometimes planted in villages as 
ornamentals, and for the sweet smell of the 
flowers at dusk. The wood is occasionally 
used in house construction, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Neroa BMoL Neieg 

Guettarda speciosa L. 

Derivation: Guettarda after J.E. Guettard, an 
18 lh century French botanist; and speciosa, 
Latin, meaning handsome. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Small coastal tree to 12 m. Crown 
round, open, with thick twigs and large 
roundish leaves. Bole rarely straight, usually 
dividing low. Without buttresses. Often as 
low as a small shrub in exposed situations. 
Bark: Mid to dark brown, often weathered 
light to mid-grey, overall smooth with 
discontinuous vertical lines of more or less 
pronounced brown lenticel protrusions. 

Slash: Inner bark light pinkish brown, 
grading to white on the wood. 

Wood: Sap wood and heartwood white. 

Twigs: Thick, dark brown with light rusty 
brown lenticels, densely hairy among new 
leaves, with large conspicuous leaf scars with 
U-shaped vessel marks, and ring-like stipule 
scars. 

Leaves: Opposite, decussate on erect new 
growth, often apparently spiral, simple, entire; 


blade very broadly obovate to almost round, 
flat or slightly lobed at the base; mid-vein 
with c. 10 - 14 pairs of side veins curving 
forward gradually and then steeply at the 
margin and joining just inside the margin, the 
main tertiary veins at right angles to the side 
veins; size very variable, 9 x 4.5 - 25 x 16 
cm., usually c. 18 x 14 cm.; dark green, 
slightly hairy, sub-shiny above, light green, 
finely hairy below - flush bright light green 
with dense soft hairs, especially on the under 
side. Buds enclosed in large, roundish 
stipules, c. 1 cm. across, light yellowish 
green, soon falling and leaving ring-like scars 
on the twigs. Petioles 1 - 3.5 cm. long. 
Flowers: In flat headed, shortly branched 
panicles with a bract below each flower; 
flowers on a long stalk, up to 15 cm. long, 
white, sweetly scented, opening just after 
sunset and falling the following morning. 
Sepals fused into a small cup, green; petals, 6, 
fused into a long narrow tube, c. 5 cm. long, 
with 6 free tips, white; stamens, 6, fused to 
the petal tube; with one central style. 
Flowering Period: Throughout, or several 
times a year. 

Fruits: Sessile on the panicles, ovoid, slightly 
flattened, c. 2.5 cm. across; hard with fine 
longitudinal ridges and circular calyx scar at 
the apex, light green with lighter patches. 
Fruiting Period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: By sea. The fruits float, and may 
often be found in the drift as small, light 
brown, 4-6 ridged stones, more or less 
enclosed by the fibrous remains of the fruit 
skin. 

Habitat & Ecology: Confined to the sea 
shore on rocky or sandy beaches, usually just 
above the high water mark. 

Altitudinal range: Sea level, 0 - 10 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Pentecost and the Banks group. 
Uses: Bam, F. The wood is used in house 
construction when large and straight enough 
sections can be found, and for fuel, but neither 
use is common as the trees are not abundant. 
The leaves are also used to wrap fish for 
cooking in some islands. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Navanhu BMot Whunwhuna 

BMoL Nokwonkwon 

Tann,L Nuen 
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Morinda citrifolia L. 

Derivation: Morinda from the Latin ’morus’, 
a mulberry, and ’indus’, of, or from India; and 
citrifolia, meaning with Citrus-like leaves. 
Common names: Yellow Tri, Yellow Wud 
(Bis., not frequently used.) 

Habit: Small tree to 10 m. Crown irregular 
and open, with large deep dark green, shiny 
leaves. Bole usually short and crooked. 
Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light brown to light grey, overall 
smooth, becoming finely, occasionally quite 
coarsely, fissured, peeling in thin flakes or 
scales along these lines. 

Slash: Inner bark light brownish yellow, 
grading to white on the wood; wood surface 
distinctive strong yellow. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood light to dark 
yellow. 

Twigs: New growth green as leaves, 
becoming light brown, with conspicuous 
stipules, and usually distinctively square in 
section. 

Leaves: Opposite, decussate on erect twigs, 
generally in one plane on horizontal twigs, 
simple, entire; blade broadly elliptic to oblong 
elliptic, tapering more or less equally to the 
base and pointed tip, slightly raised above the 
main veins; mid-vein with c. 7-8 pairs of 
side veins, the main tertiary veins at right 
angles to the side veins, with small, often 
inconspicuous slightly hairy pits in the axils 
of the main side veins; size very variable, 20 x 

9.5 - 40 x 20 cm., usually around 25 x 12 cm.; 
deep dark green, very shiny above, mid 
slightly yellowish green, with lighter mid and 
side veins, and darker tertiary veins, sub-shiny 
below; sub-fleshy, sub-leathery. Buds 
enclosed in a pair of roundish stipules, up to 

2.5 cm. across, usually smaller, persisting 
between the petioles of the leaves, then 
falling, leaving a ring-like scar on the twigs. 
Petioles, short and thick, 1 - 3 cm. long. 
Flowers: In short stalked fleshy heads c. 2-3 
cm. across, formed from the fusion of the 
calyx tubes, appearing like a knobbly green 
ball with each protrusion being a separate 
flower, from which the white petal tubes arise. 
Sepals fused in tubes which make up the head, 
each flower with a five-angled base, green 


when flowering; petals, 5, fused in tubes with 
5 free tips, with a finely hairy centre, white; 
with a sweet smell. The flower heads are 
produced instead of a leaf, and only on the 
upper side of the twigs, and so are borne at 
every other node. 

Flowering period: Throughout, or several 
times a year. 

Fruits: Formed by the fleshy expansion of the 
flower heads, round to oblong, up to 10 x 6 
cm., usually smaller, slightly knobbly to 
smooth with small circular scars from the 
fallen petal tubes; green ripening yellow to 
almost white, soft, watery flesh, with a 
slightly unpleasant to foul stinking smell 
when ripe. 

Fruiting period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: Fruitbats and birds are reported to 
eat the fruit. 

Habitat and Ecology: A small lowland tree 
of open situations near the seashore, and in 
pastures, coconut plantations, and around 
villages. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 2 - 350 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, Paama, 
Malekula, Pentecost, Espiritu Santo and the 
Banks group. Also reported from; Futuna, 
Erromango, the Shepherds group, Epi and 
Ambae. 

Uses: KD, EFp/w. The inner bark has a 
strong yellow colour like curry powder, hence 
the Bislama name, which is used to make 
yellow dye. The bark of the roots is best as it 
provides the strongest colour. This use is in 
decline as imported dyes which are brighter, 
and easier to prepare and fix have become 
more popular. The fruits are edible and said to 
be sweet, but are generally only eaten in times 
of shortage as the smell of the ripe fruit is 
most unpleasant. The wood is occasionally 
used in house construction, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Hure 

Amba,SW 

Fikura 

Anei 

Nauras 



BMoL 

Nowoi gengen 


BVaL 

Wowul 

Epi,L 

Kuri 

Epi,S 

Lagwa 

Futu 

Nonu 

Male,S 

Naurr 

Paam,N 

Oul 

Pent,C 

Gures 

Pent,N 

Ghuraci 

Tann,L 
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Neonauclea forsteri (Seem.) ex Merr. 

Derivation: Neonauclea from the Greek 
’neos’, meaning new, and the genus Nauclea, 
’nauclea’ meaning little ship in Greek; and 
forsteri after J.R. Forster, the British botanist. 
Common names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 25 m. Crown usually 
branching low, oblong to roundish, with dark 
green roundish leaves, often with some 
withering yellow or red. Bole usually rather 
short, often dividing low. Buttresses steep to 
even, curved, thick, to 1 m., sometimes 
continuing as small flutes on the tension side 
of leaning trees. 

Bark: Light greyish brown to dark brown, 
with vertical lines of lighter brown lenticel 
protrusions, becoming deeply fissured and 
peeling in variously sized scales along these 
lines. 

Slash: Cork thick on old trees, in distinct 
layers or bands. Inner bark light yellowish 
brown, becoming lighter towards the wood, 
staining darker dirty yellow brown on 
exposure to air; soft and fibrous. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood brown, 
hard. 

Twigs: Branching often appears sub- 
terminalian; green maturing light grey brown, 
with ring-like stipule scars above the leaf 
scars, with many small dot-like lighter grey 
lenticels. 

Leaves: Opposite, decussate on erect twigs, 
generally in one plane on horizontal twigs, 
simple, entire; blade ovate, elliptic to slightly 
obovate, usually with a short, more or less 
prominent blunt tip; mid-vein with 6-9 pairs 
of side veins, curving forward quite steeply; 
size variable, c. 14 x 7 cm.; deep dark green, 
shiny above, mid-green with lighter raised 
main veins, and small pits in the axils of the 
side veins - flush bright light green. The 
apical buds enclosed in a pair of conspicuous 
light green stipules, c. 2 x 1.5 cm., soon 
falling after the new leaves or flower heads 
develop, leaving ring-like scars on the twigs. 
Petioles up to 5 cm. long on saplings or shoots 
from the bole, generally c. 2 cm. long. 
Flowers: Minute, about 1 mm. across, in 
dense, round heads, c. 1 - 1.5 cm. across, on 
terminal stalks c. 5 mm. long; as the flower 
heads are at the end of a bare twig, the twig 
looks like part of a longer stalk. Sepals not 
visible unless the flower head is cut; petals, 5, 
fused into a narrow tube, with 5 minute free 
tips, white; the style protrudes beyond the 


petal tube giving the flower head a hairy look. 
Flowering period: Not known. Recorded in 
January. 

Fruits: In slightly expanded heads up to 2 
cm. across; light green ripening dark velvety 
chocolate brown to dull brown; splitting up on 
the tree to release the minute winged seeds, 
less than 1 mm. across. The fruit heads remain 
on the tree as balls of short spikes for months 
after the seeds have been released. 

Fruiting period: Ripe fruits recorded in June 
- July. 

Dispersal: Presumably by wind, as the 
minute winged seeds are released on the tree. 
Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland forest, most commonly in mature 
secondary bush. The best specimens are 
frequently found by water courses, or on 
damp ground. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 480 m. 
Distribution: Apparently throughout 
Vanuatu, but not recorded in the Banks group. 
Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate, Paama and Pentecost. 

Uses: Bgp, Bam, KA. The wood is hard and 
durable, even in perpetually damp situations, 
and is therefore favoured for ground posts, 
and large timber work in house construction. 
The wood is also reputed to be one of the best 
for Tamtams, the traditional slit-drums, as it is 
durable and does not split or shatter when 
struck during drumming. There are no records 
of commercial use of the wood, but loggers 
used it for constructing small bridges and 
culverts under logging tracks in Aneityum. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nepegh Paam,N Avu 

Pent,C Bok Tann,L Naba 


RUTACEAE 

(from the genus Ruta) 


A large cosmopolitan family of trees, 
shrubs, climbers and relatively few herbs, 
found throughout the tropics and temperate 
regions, and particularly abundant in arid 
regions, especially in Australia and southern 
Africa. The family is best known and most 
economically important for the citrus fruits, 
(Citrus spp.), which include oranges, lemons 
and limes, and a number of other fruits. It is 
also important as the source of many spicy 
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Neonauclea forsteri (Seem.) ex Merr. 



KEY: U - Underside of leaf, A - Flower head, B - Fruits in head 
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food flavouring products, and for aromatic 
oils, some of which are used in both 
traditional and western medicine. Although 
the wood of many species is hard and dense, 
few are large enough to be important timber 
trees, although many have significant minor 
commercial and traditional uses. In addition, 
some species are also in cultivation as 
ornamentals in various parts of the world. 

Vanuatu records have eight genera with 
sixteen species of native trees and shrubs. 
Most are small trees and shrubs of the 
understorey or more or less open places, but 
are rarely amongst the first pioneer species 
colonising disturbed areas. Halfordia 
kendack and Sarcomelicope simplicifolia, 
both of which are confined to Tafea, 
sometimes reach large sizes, but only 
Melicope bonwickii, which occurs mainly in 
the central and northern islands, regularly 
becomes a large canopy tree. The leaves of a 
number of the shrubs and small trees have a 
strong smell when crushed, and some are used 
in traditional medicine, while Euodia 
hortensis, a widely cultivated and wild shrub, 
is commonly used as decoration for traditional 
dancing. 


General features of Rutaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Mainly shrubs and small trees with some 
large canopy trees. Bark generally smooth, 
some with prominent lenticels, light brown, or 
grey, to dark grey. Leaves variable: opposite 
and usually decussate, trifoliate in the biggest 
genus Melicope, and sometimes in Euodia 
hortensis; spiral, single pinnate with alternate 
leaflets in Micromelum, Murraya and 
Zanthoxylum; and spiral, simple in 
Halfordia, Sarcomelicope, and Zieridium. 
Many with small oil glands in the leaves, 
which appear as darker dot-like patches on the 
under side of the leaf, or as lighter spots when 
the leaf is held up to the light. This important 
and characteristic feature of the family is not 
always visible, and often requires a hand lens 
to see. Leaves, and other parts, such as the 
bark, generally with a more or less strong 
spicy aromatic smell, when crushed. Flowers 
generally in near terminal axillary panicles 
amongst the leaves, small, white or yellowish 
white (except M. bonwickii, flowers usually 
below the leaves, bright red). Fruits: capsules 
splitting to release small, usually black, shiny 


seeds in Euodia and Melicope; fleshy in 
Halfordia, Micromelum, and Murraya, and 
with thin, dry flesh in Sarcomelicope. 


Selected Species 

Melicope bonwickii Muell., F. 

Synonymy: Euodia speciosa 
Derivation: Melicope from the Greek ’mel’, 
nectar, and ’kope’, notched, referring to the 
notched glands of the flowers; and speciosa, 
Latin, meaning handsome. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Canopy tree to 30 m. Crown with 
large horizontal to ascending branching, 
roundish to shallowly domed and spreading, 
dense. Bole usually long and straight. 
Buttresses, when present, low and small. 

Bark: Light brown with evenly spaced lighter 
lenticel protrusions, with shallow vertical 
fissuring on large trees, peeling in small 
scales along these lines. 

Slash: Inner bark yellowish white or slightly 
yellowish pink, becoming lighter on the 
wood; slightly granular; the slight sap with a 
vegetable-like smell, like European cabbage. 
The sap, which is clear at first eventually 
hardens into a clear honey coloured blob, like 
resin. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Leaves: Clustered at the twig tips; opposite 
decussate, trifoliate; stalk 2-6 cm. long; 
leaflet blade narrowly obovate, broadest at the 
apex, and tapering gradually to the base; mid¬ 
vein with 10 - 14 pairs of side veins; size 
variable, terminal leaflet usually largest, 7.5 x 
3.5 - 14 x 6.5 cm.; dark green, shiny above, 
slightly lighter green, and duller below; the 
minute oil glands are usually invisible without 
a hand lens, and are easiest to see by holding a 
leaflet to the light and looking at the lower 
side; leaflet stalk 5-15 mm. long. 

Flowers: In dense, short stalked, axillary 
panicles, usually well below the leaves and 
very conspicuous; each flower on a short 
stalk, c. 6 mm. across, bright mid to dark red. 
Sepals, 4, small, light reddish green; petals, 4, 
forming a square, rather box-like flower, the 
outer surface dark red, the inner light pink; 
stamens, 4, at the corners of the petal ’box’, 
the anthers standing above the petals; with 
one central style, dark red. 
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Flowering Period: Not established. Recorded 
in February, April, June - July, and December. 
Fruits: In dense clusters as the flowers; dry 
capsules c. 1 cm. across with 4 more or less 
equal compartments, green ripening dull 
brown; the capsule wall splitting at the apex 
when ripe, and peeling back to reveal 1 - 2 
shiny black seeds in each compartment. 
Fruiting Period: Appears to release seeds 
shortly before and during each flowering. 
Dispersal: Not known, apparently by seed 
falling around the parent tree. 

Habitat & Ecology: A large canopy tree of 
primary and mature secondary forest, and also 
in early secondary forest, growing up amongst 
established pioneer species. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 50 - 550 
m. 

Distribution: Probably throughout the central 
and northern islands, but not recorded from 
Tafea. Recorded from; Efate, Epi, Espiritu 
Santo, Pentecost, Maewo, and the Banks 
group. 

Uses: Bam, C, KG. The long straight trunks 
are used for aerial members in house 
construction. Large trees near the coast are 
also used for canoes. In central Pentecost the 
sap was once used in some way to cure meat 
or repel flies in the past. If a number of 
wounds are made in the bark the sap solidifies 
like resin and may be broken off. In central 
Pentecost and Mota Lava this resin was once 
burned as a torch for light, and the smoke is 
reputed to repel mosquitoes. Neither use of 
the resin is still practised, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

BMoL Nehen muku Pent,C Kavus 


SANTALACEAE 

(from the genus Santalum ) 


A small tropical and warm temperate 
family of semi-parasitic trees, shrubs and 
herbs. The best known genus is Santalum, 
which includes those species which yield 
scented heartwood known as Sandalwood. 
The sweet smelling heartwood is used for 
carving and the manufacture of small caskets 
and similar items, and the essential oils which 
may be extracted from the wood are used in 
perfumery and incense. Both the wood and 
the extracted oils have a long history of use 
and trade, the oldest of which is in India 


where S. album has been a precious trade 
item for over 2,000 years. Commercial 
production is ongoing, or being re-established 
in the Indian sub-continent, Indonesia, 
Australia, Vanuatu and New Caledonia. 

The Vanuatu Sandalwood, Santalum 
austro-caledonicum, which also occurs in 
New Caledonia, has an important place in the 
countries history as it was the first of 
Vanuatu’s natural resources which the 
Europeans came to exploit. The trade was 
therefore one of the first consistent points of 
contact, and gave rise to the earliest form of 
Vanuatu pidgin English, known as 
Sandalwood English. While only sporadically 
exploited since the heyday of the trade in the 
18 th century, the stock was gradually being 
reduced until the Department of Forestry 
imposed a 5 year moratorium on cutting and 
trade in 1987. The ban was designed both to 
allow time for the remaining stocks to 
increase, and for the formation of some 
policy on future production and exploitation. 
The Department of Forestry has since begun 
seedling production, and is in the first stages 
of initiating an extension programme to 
encourage farmers to grow Sandalwood. At c. 
150 Vatu/kg in 1987, more than current top 
grade Copra prices, Sandalwood is one of the 
most valuable commodities per weight in 
Vanuatu, and appears to have a promising 
future. 


Selected species 

Santalum austro-caledonicum Vieill. 

Derivation: austro-caledonicum literally 
southern Caledonia, referring to New 
Caledonia where the species was first 
described. 

Common Names: Sendewud - Scented wood 
(Bis.), Sandalwood (Bis. & Eng.) 

Habit: Small tree to 8 m. Crown branching 
low, shrubby, rather open and straggly when 
in the understorey. Bole generally short, 
forking low, usually crooked. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Mid to dark greyish brown, overall 
smooth with fine discontinuous vertical 
fissures when young, these becoming more 
pronounced on old wood, peeling in thin 
scales along these lines. 
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Slash: Inner bark pinkish to reddish with 
whitish streaks under the cork splits, with a 
distinct white layer on the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood light to 
mid-brown, with a strong sweet, oily smell 
when freshly cut. Only the heartwood of the 
main roots and lower bole contains the 
essential oils, the other parts of the tree are 
scentless and give no indication of the scent in 
the heartwood. As the scent, which is 
diagnostic, may only be reached by severely 
wounding the tree it is best if other features 
are used in identification. 

Twigs: Thin, new growth light green with a 
whitish bloom, becoming reddish brown and 
grey. 

Leaves: Opposite, usually in one plane, 
decussate on erect new growth, simple, entire; 
blade shape variable, ovate to lanceolate but 
generally more or less narrowly elliptic 
(especially in saplings), tapering equally to 
the base and blunt tip; mid-vein with 10-15 
pairs of fine, inconspicuous side veins; size 5 
x 2 - 8 x 3 cm.; dark green, shiny above, light 
green with darker side veins, dull below - 
flush light green, with a slight whitish bloom 
as the twigs when very young; sub-leathery. 
Petiole c. 1 cm. long. 

Flowers: In short axillary panicles on new 
growth; small, c. 5 mm. across, greenish 
white, inconspicuous. Sepals 4, or rarely 3, 
light greenish white, closed in bud, reflexed 
when open; without petals; stamens 4, or 3 as 
sepals; with one central style, the stigma with 
3 small tips. 

Flowering Period: Not established. Recorded 
in July. 

Fruits: Roundish to more commonly 
ellipsoid, c. 13 mm. long, with 4 longitudinal 
ridges, and a square calyx scar at the apex; 
green and firm, ripening purplish black and 
thinly fleshy when mature. 

Fruiting Period: Not established, ripe fruits 
recorded in November. 

Dispersal: Birds take the fruits.' 

Habitat & Ecology: Owing to the economic 
importance of the genus much has been 
written on the ecology of the trees, 
particularly with reference to the as yet 
incompletely understood relationship, 
symbiotic and / or parasitic, with various host 
species. However, an exhaustive review is not 
appropriate here, and specialist publications 
should be consulted for a detailed account. 
Vanuatu Sandalwood typically occurs in 
seasonally dry ’maquis’ or scrub like 


vegetation on the S. E. trades rain shadow 
side of the islands of Tafea, and the larger 
western central islands. It is most common in 
associations dominated by Acacia spirorbis 
(Leguminosae, Mimosoideae), which is also 
one of the chief species it is supposed to 
parasitise, and is generally partially or entirely 
in the lightly shaded understorey. It also 
appears to regenerate most effectively in 
disturbed forest, although this has not been 
definitely established. Regeneration is by 
seed, although suckering also occurs, and 
roots exposed by the destruction of the parent 
tree to harvest the scented wood may also 
sprout. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 200 m. 
Distribution: Recorded from; Aneityum, 
Tanna, Futuna, Aniwa, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula and Espiritu Santo. 

Uses: TC, KC, KS. Before the arrival of the 
Europeans the wood was not much valued for 
its scent, but was used for carving and 
implements, and as a good hot fire wood. 
Since the advent of trade the primary use has 
been as a cash crop, which continued up until 
the moratorium in 1987, and will continue 
when it is lifted. The heartwood is also 
scratched or grated with metal or glass into 
Coconut oil to produce a scent for special 
occasions (Anei., Efat.). 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Efat,N Namakos 


SAPINDACEAE 

(from the genus Sapindus ) 

A large tropical and sub-tropical family of 
climbers, shrubs and trees. A number of the 
tree species produce valuable timber, while 
others are important fruit trees, of which the 
Litchi, Litchi chinensis, is perhaps one of the 
most widely known. In Vanuatu the family is 
represented by shrubs and small to medium 
trees, of which the best known and most 
important is Nandao, Pometia pinnata, a 
widely planted fruit tree which also produces 
commercially useful timber. The other trees 
are more or less useful for construction and 
fuel wood, and in one species for fish poison 
which is produced from the bark. 

Vanuatu records have twelve species in 
eight genera of trees and shrubs, these are: 
Allophylus, Arytera, Cupaniopsis, and 
Elattostachys each with two species, and 
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Dodonea, Guioa, Harpullia, and Pometia 
each with one species. 


General features of Sapindaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Small to large trees (except Allophylus, a 
shrub), occurring at low to middle altitudes, 
generally most common, or confined to the 
southern islands of Tafea and Efate. Mainly 
without buttresses, usually small when 
present. Bark light sandy brown, mid to dark 
brown, or grey to almost black, dull, overall 
smooth with more or less conspicuous 
lenticels, (except Pometia , light pinkish to 
reddish brown, smooth but uneven, dippled, 
peeling in scales on larger trees). Inner bark 
usually thin, firm, breaks easily, usually 
pinkish, rusty orange brown, or dark meat red; 
some staining darker on exposure to air. 
Leaves single pinnate without a terminal 
leaflet; the leaflets generally sub-opposite to 
alternate, and more or less curved and / or 
unequal (except Allophylus, with tri-foliate 
leaves, and Dodonea, with narrow simple 
leaves). Flowers on near terminal axillary 
panicles or spikes, generally small, less than 1 
cm. across, and inconspicuous. Fruits varia¬ 
ble, generally sub-fleshy to dry, mainly dull 
coloured capsules, with a basic number of 
three compartments, though generally reduced 
to two or one compartments, each with a 
single seed inside. Generally splitting (except 
Pometia, not splitting) along ridges or 
grooves in the capsule wall to release or 
reveal the seeds. Seeds roundish, often with 
flat sides where pressed against others; dark 
brown to black, some enclosed or partially 
enclosed in brightly coloured arils. 


Selected Species 


Elattostachys falcata (A. Gray) Radik. 

Derivation: Elattostachys from the Greek 
’elaterios’, meaning driving away, and 
’stachys’, meaning a spike, perhaps referring 
to the pointed leaves; and falcata from the 
Latin, meaning sickle shaped, referring to the 
leaflets. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 18 m., usually smaller. Crown 


branching high, irregular; roundish, dark and 
dense; the pinnate leaves with curved leaflets 
distinctive. Bole usually thin and long, often 
slightly crooked or leaning. Buttresses, when 
present, steep, straight to arched, thin, to 1.5 
m. 

Bark: Mid to dark grey or grey brown, dull, 
overall smooth with small, evenly spaced, 
slightly raised lighter lenticels, sometimes in 
more or less vertical lines. 

Slash: Cork very thin. Inner bark light rusty 
orange brown to pinkish brown with darker 
fibres, grading to whitish rusty orange or 
pinkish on the wood, both staining darker rust 
brown on exposure to air; granular and brittle. 
Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, hard. 
Leaves: Spiral, single pinnate; rachis c. 15 
cm. long with a swollen base; leaflets 
alternate, sub-opposite to opposite, number 
variable, 3-6 pairs without a terminal one 
(the top leaflet sometimes seems terminal but 
a short spike at its base, which is the true tip 
of the rachis, illustrates that the leaf ends in a 
pair rather than a single leaflet); leaflet stalk 
short, c. 5 - 10 mm. long, often yellowish 
green; leaflet blade lanceolate, curved, 
tapering to a pointed tip, the base rounded and 
often slightly unequal; size variable c. 10 x 3 
cm.; mid to dark green, shiny above, light 
green with yellow green mid-vein, dull below. 
Flowers: Males and females separate on 
erect, near terminal axillary spikes, up to 10 
cm. long; flowers c. 5 mm. across, dark red, 
conspicuous when the tree is in full flower. 
Sepals, 5, green, small; petals, 5, red, very 
small; males with 6-8 stamens with fertile 
anthers releasing yellow pollen, and sterile, 
reduced female parts; females with 6-8 
stamens with sterile anthers which do not 
open, and a short style on top of the superior 
ovary. 

Flowering period: Not established, 
apparently once a year. Recorded with buds in 
April, and flowering in June - July. 

Fruits: Many on thickened, elongated spikes 
up to 10 cm. long; stalk c. 1 cm. long; dry 
capsules with three compartments, roundish 
when immature, becoming obovoid with three 
prominent ridges, c. 1.5x1 cm., when ripe; 
splitting at the sides along the ridges to 
release the seeds; the inside of the capsule and 
the lower part of the seed, covered with dense 
fine, whitish hairs. 

Fruiting period: Not established, freshly split 
capsules recorded in November, February and 
April. 
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Dispersal: Not known. 

Habitat & Ecology: A tree of low to middle 
elevations, occurring most frequently in 
mature secondary forest, on the edge of the 
forest near clearings, and in bush remnants in 
areas cleared for pasture. Locally common. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 30 - 400 


m. 

Distribution: Most common in Tafea and 
Efate, and less common to rare in the central 
islands. Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate and Maewo. Also reported 
from; the Shepherds group, Malekula, 
Espiritu Santo and Pentecost. 

Uses: Bam, Fo. Used for house construction 
where large and straight enough, durable for 
aerial members, but not in contact with the 
ground. It is also considered a good fuel 
wood. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Amba,SW Nguli 


Efat,L 

Futu 

Male,M 

MaIe,P 

Tann,L 


Namtangot 

Takirai 

Nekulise 

Narum 

Nikvitu 


Anei 

Esan,M 

Male,B 

Male,NW 


Inwoapeng 

Vusambao 

Nogolous 

Milayev 


Pent,NGaimeto 


Pometia pinnata J. R. & G. Forst. 

Derivation: Pometia after P. Pomet, a 17 th 
century French writer; and, pinnata , meaning 
pinnate, referring to the leaves. 

Common names: Nandao (Bis.). 

Habit: Tree to 30 m. Crown variably shaped, 
usually more or less oblong with slightly 
drooping branch tips, dense, rather shaggy; 
the large pinnate leaves with drooping leaflets 
and reddish flush of new leaves at some point 
in the crown are distinctive. Bole often 
slightly twisted, and / or kinked, sometimes 
fluted above the butt. Buttresses, when 
present, usually steep, straight and thin to 
thick. 

Bark: Light greyish to reddish brown, 
patchy, lighter where fresh bark exposed by 
peeling scales; smooth overall when young, 
becoming more or less dippled and uneven; 
peeling in variably sized, widely spaced 
roundish scales. 

Slash: Inner bark light pinkish to reddish 
brown, firm and brittle, grading to white on 
the wood; the sapwood with a finely vertically 
ridged surface. 

Wood: Sapwood light pinkish to sandy 


brown, heartwood dark brown. 

Twigs: Thick, new growth light green, often 
with a slight whitish bloom, becoming brown 
with very fine, dense brown hairs; with large 
conspicuous leaf scars. 

Leaves: Spiral, single pinnate; rachis up to 45 
cm. long, usually about 30 cm., with 
longitudinal ridges and a thick swollen base 
with two shoulders on the upper surface; 
leaflets drooping, usually sub-opposite 
without a terminal one, number variable 
between 5-8 pairs; leaflet stalk short and 
thick, c. 2 - 10 mm.; leaflet blade oblong 
lanceolate with a pointed tip, the base rounded 
or lobed and covering the stalk and rachis, 
margin sometimes distantly, bluntly toothed; 
mid-vein with between 10-20 sub-opposite 
pairs of side veins curving forward at the 
margin; size variable, the smallest leaves at 
the base, increasing in size towards the apex, 
the biggest ones up to 30 x 12 cm., usually c. 
18 x 6.5 cm.; mid to dark green, sub-shiny 
above, light, slightly yellowish green, dull 
below. Flush light to dark red, conspicuous 
throughout the year. 

Flowers: Densely clustered on erect terminal 
and near terminal branched panicles up to 20 
cm. long, standing out above the leaves; 
flowers small, c. 3 mm. across, greenish 
yellow and light red. Sepals, 5, green; petals, 
5, light yellowish green to white; stamens, 5, 
red, set on a yellow disk, with one central 
style. 

Flowering period: Not established. Recorded 
in February - March, July - August, and 
December. 

Fruits: A few developing on each panicle, 
roundish, up to 6 cm. across, with a thin skin 
over a thick fleshy aril, enclosing a single 
seed; green ripening yellowish to reddish 
green. 

Fruiting period: Ripe fruits recorded in April 
- July. 

Dispersal: Fruitbats are reported to take the 
fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland forest, most common on the coral 
plateaus of the larger central islands, and 
along the littoral strip. Regenerates freely on 
shallow coral soils. Nandao is extensively 
planted as a fruit tree and may be found 
around almost every village in the country, 
though it is less common in Tafea. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 250 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, but less 
common in Tafea. Recorded from; Aneityum, 
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Tanna, Efate, Malekula, Pentecost, Espiritu 
Santo and the Banks group. Also reported 
from; Futuna, Erromango, the Shepherds 
group, Epi, Ambae and Mae wo. 

Uses: EFp, Bam, Fh. Widely planted as one 
of Vanuatu’s principal fruit trees. Wild forest 
trees, i.e. those not planted, are also harvested, 
but the fruits are generally inferior. The wood 
is good for house construction, and ’hot’ fuel. 
Nandao is being planted for all three of these 
products, but principally fuel wood, in Mota 
Lava, Banks group, after a Vanuatu 
Department of Forestry initiative to encourage 
self help fuel production. The timber is also 
commercially valuable for a number of 
construction and furniture uses, and is known 
by the trade names Taun in Papua New 
Guinea and Tava in Fiji, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Dau 

Amba,SW 

Ndao 

Anei 

Netva 

BMot 

Tauwan 

BMoL 

Natwen 

BVaL 

Tewen 

Efat,L 

Natau 

Efat,M 

Tava 

Efat,N 

Nandau / Natau 


Epi,B 

Cha 

Epi,L 

Classa 

Epi,S 

Botsau 

Erro 

Tau 

ESan,B 

Natoria 

ESan,M 

Vunsaria 

ESan,NE 

Eserie 

ESan,S 

Virau 

ESan,NW 

Aou 

Futu 

Tava 

Maew 

Ndau 

Male,NW 

Ndaundau 

Male,SE 

Nindoe 

Male,S 

Nendou 

Male,U 

Ndra / Va 

Paam,N 

Ara 

Pent,C 

Lislis 

Pent,N 

Ndau 

SEma 

Tava 

STon 

Nato 

Tann,L 

Natum 

Tann,W 

Narumi 


SAPOTACEAE 

(from the Mexican name cochit zapotl for the 
fruit tree Manilkara zapota ) 


A large family of mainly trees and a few 
shrubs distributed throughout the tropics and 
sub-tropics. In general, while some species 
are important for fruit, the family is most 
important for its large timber trees. This is 
also the case in Vanuatu, where the family is 
known for its edible fruits, in particular from 
the widely planted fruit tree Burckella 
obovata, and in some species, as large timber 
trees. 

Vanuatu records have ten species in five 
genera: Burckella, Manilkara, Mimusops, 


and Palaquium each with one species, and 
Pouteria (formerly Planchonella ) with six 
species. This number may well increase in the 
light of further collecting and study. 


General features of Sapotaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Small to mainly large trees from the coasts 
to middle elevations. Crown oblong, 
columnar to roundish, some with terminalian- 
like twig branching; foliage dark green, dense. 
Bole usually columnar, straight (except 
Mimusops ). Generally with buttresses 
(except Mimusops ). Bark light brown, mid- 
reddish brown, dark brown to grey; usually 
more or less fissured, some peeling in small 
flakes or scales. Inner bark usually dark 
meat brown, fibrous, grading to white, 
yellowish white, to pink; with more or less 
copious white latex. Leaves spiral, more or 
less clustered at the twig tips, simple, entire; 
elliptic, ovate or obovate; generally dark 
green and shiny; new leaves and growing tips 
of some with more or less dense covering of 
light russet brown hairs or scales. Flowers on 
short stalks in axillary clusters amongst or 
below the leaves; sepals free, petals fused at 
the base, free at the tips; white or greenish 
white, often with a slight sweet scent. Fruits 
ellipsoid, ovoid, oblong to obovoid, with 
persistent sepals at the base and style at the 
tip; fleshy, not splitting, with shiny brown to 
black seeds; some edible. 


Selected Species 


Burckella obovata (Forst.) Pierre 

Derivation: Burckella after W. Burck, a 
Dutch botanist; obovata meaning obovate, 
referring to the shape of the leaves. 

Common names: Naduldule (Bis.), Red 
silkwood (Eng.) 

Habit: Canopy tree to 30 m. Crown 
monopodial with regular radial, horizontal 
branching when young, becoming less 
regular, broader and denser when mature; 
twig branching regular, terminalian-like with 
the twig tips curving up from the horizontal 
branches; canopy broadly columnar to oblong, 
dark and dense. Bole usually straight and of 
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good form, sometimes fluted at the base. But¬ 
tresses steep to even, straight to slightly 
arched, thick to thin, sometimes branching 
above the ground; to 1.5 m. 

Bark: Mid to dark brown, overall smooth on 
young trees, becoming rough with evenly 
spaced vertical Assuring, and irregular hori¬ 
zontal cracking on older trees, producing a 
rectangular grid; bark peeling in scales or 
strips along these lines. 

Slash: Inner bark dark reddish to pinkish 
brown, fibrous, grading to pinkish or 
yellowish white, soft on the wood; with 
copious free flowing white latex. Up to 1.5 
cm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood white, heartwood reddish 
brown. 

Twigs: Branching in regular terminalian-like 
arrangement, the leaves on the upturned tips. 
Leaves: In tight spirals at the tips of the 
twigs, simple, entire; blade obovate, tapering 
to the base with a short blunt tip at the apex; 
mid-vein with c. 10 - 15 pairs of sub-opposite 
side veins, the ends arching forward and 
joining in a sub-marginal vein; size variable, 
between 10 x 5 - 30 x 12 cm., usually c. 17 x 
7 cm.; dark to deep dark green, shiny above, 
mid to light green, dull below - flush light 
green, soft; stiff and leathery. Petioles with a 
groove above, c. 2-4 cm. long. 

Flowers: In terminal clusters, usually hanging 
down, on stalks 2.5 - 3 cm. long, flower c. 1 
cm. across, white with a sweet smell of 
yoghurt or sour cream. Sepals, 8, first row 
green, upper row white; petals, 8, white; 
stamens, 8; one central style, sticking out 
beyond the petals, green. 

Flowering period: Recorded with flowers 
between October - February. 

Fruits: Pendant on short stalks at the tips of 
the twigs, ovoid, oval to oblong (the ni- 
Vanuatu generally distinguish between 
’round’ and ’long’ varieties), with persistent 
style at the apex, up to 10 x 9 cm.; fleshy, 
firm; dark green ripening light yellowish 
green; edible with a good smell and sweet 
taste.* 

Fruiting period: Around February to July. 
Dispersal: The fruits are taken by fruitbats, 
which may be heard squabbling in the fruiting 
trees at night. Fruitbats also visit the flowers 
at night. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of moist 
lowland forest; less common in areas with a 
pronounced dry season. Widely planted 
around villages. 


Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 320 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, and the 
Banks group. Also reported from the 
Shepherds group and Ambae. 

Uses: EFp, Bam, TC. One of the most widely 
cultivated trees, the fruits of Naduledule are 
the largest and sweetest of all the native fruits. 
Planted trees are rarely cut while still 
producing fruit, but those ’wild’ varieties 
growing in the forest which produce less 
palatable or inedible fruits are cut at pole size 
for house construction, or rarely for canoes if 
near the coast. The timber is good, and has 
been exploited in Aneityum along with other 
Sapotaceae species in the past, but no records 
survive of its end use. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Duledule 

Amba,SW 

Duledule 

Anei 

Inyat 

BMot 

Aunat 

BMoL 

Nehnet 

BVaL 

Neh 

Efat,N 

Natalietasi 

Epi,L 

Nanato 

ESan,M 

Vusorva 

ESan,S 

Vinato 

Male,M 

Nent / Neimit 


Male,NW 

Nanet / Neimit 


Paam,N 

Anat 

Pent,C 

Wanet 

Pent,N 

Duledule 

Tann,L 

Nier 


Mimusops elengi L. 

Derivation: Mimusops from the Greek 
’mimo’, meaning an ape, and ’opsis’, meaning 
appearance; and elengi a Malabar plant name. 
Common names: None. 

Habit: Small to medium tree to 14 m. Crown 
branching low, roundish, the smaller branch 
tips slightly drooping, dense, dark green. Bole 
usually short, dividing low, often crooked. 
Without buttresses. 

Bark: Very dark brown to almost black, often 
weathered mid-greyish brown, rough with 
deep vertical fissuring, becoming grid 
rectangular on older trees, peeling in variably 
sized scales; lenticels inconspicuous. 

Slash: Inner bark mid, sometimes rusty 
reddish brown, grading through light pink to 
white on the wood; with white, sticky latex. 
Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Leaves: Alternate to spiral, not all clustered at 
the twig tips; blade simple, entire, elliptic to 
ovate, tapering to the base and short, blunt tip, 
the lamina curved up from the mid-vein and 
slightly wavy; mid-vein with inconspicuous 
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side veins arching forward and joining to 
form a faint sub-marginal vein; size variable 
c. 7.5 x 3 cm.; deep dark green, shiny above, 
mid-green, sub-shiny below - flush bright 
light green; stiff and leathery. Petioles with a 
groove above, c. 1-2 cm. long. New leaves, 
apical buds and flower buds covered in fine 
russet brown hairs. 

Flowers: Axillary amongst the leaves, single 
or in pairs; stalks 1-1.5 cm. long, flowers 1 
cm. across, white with a strong sweet smell. 
Sepals, 8, in 2 rows, the bottom row brown, 
upper row white; petals, 16 (actually 8 petals, 
each with 2 lobes), in 2 rows, joined below, 
white, falling off together in a ring; stamens, 
8, alternating with 8 sterile staminodes, hairy, 
white; one central style, white. 

Flowering period: Recorded in February to 
March. 

Fruits: Ovoid to ellipsoid, c. 2 x 1.5 cm., with 
persistent sepals at the base, and style at the 
apex; dryly fleshy with a single hard seed; 
green ripening yellowish green, orange then 
red. The trees may be conspicuously covered 
with brightly coloured fruits. 

Fruiting period: Recorded with ripe fruits 
between June - October. 

Dispersal: Not known. 

Habitat & Ecology: A tree of the coastal 
forest, extending inland from the beach on 
low coral plateaus. Most common in more 
seasonally dry areas. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded between 5-170 
m. 

Distribution: Apparently throughout 
Vanuatu, but not abundant. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Erromango, Malekula and 
Pentecost. Also reported from; the Shepherds 
group and Ambae. 

Uses: Bgp, Bam, Fh, EFw. The wood is hard 
and useful for house construction, including 
ground posts, but as it is not common nor is 
its use. As with most hard woods it is 
considered a good ’hot’ fuelwood. The fruits 
are edible and taste slightly sweet though dry, 
but are not usually eaten except in times of 
shortage. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Amba,NE Toto Anei Nipahas 

Efat,L Lapulomua Male,M Nembo 

Male,NW Natawu Pent,C Uleh 

STon Mamalim 


Pouteria costata (Endl.) Pierre ex Lam, 
H.J var. vitiensis Lam, H.J. 

Synonymy: Formerly Planchonella costata 
Derivation: Pouteria from a S. American 
plant name. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Canopy tree to 25 m. Crown oblong to 
roundish with many branches radiating from 
the bole; twig branching usually terminalian- 
like; dense. Bole cylindrical, straight. 
Buttresses, when present, low, steep to even, 
thin to thick. 

Bark: Variable in colour and extent of 
fissuring. Light reddish or greyish brown, 
smooth as a sapling, becoming rough with 
evenly spaced prominent vertical fissure lines, 
with less regular horizontal fissures forming a 
rectangular grid pattern, on large trees; 
peeling in flakes to scales along these lines. 
Slash: Inner bark light to mid-pink brown, 
grading to almost white on the wood; finely 
fibrous; with more or less copious white, or 
slightly yellowish white latex. 

Wood: Sapwood white to cream, heartwood 
light brown. 

Twigs: With sub-terminalian branching habit; 
thick and stiff; new growth covered in very 
fine rusty red brown smooth scurf. 

Leaves: Generally in close spirals at the tips 
of the twigs, simple, entire; blade broadly 
elliptic to slightly obovate, tapering gradually 
on the petiole at the base, and rounded or 
pointed at the apex; mid-vein with 9-12 pairs 
of side veins, usually with weaker veins in 
between, curving forward, forking and joining 
well inside the margin; size variable, usually 
about twice as long as broad, 10 x 4.5 -16 x 8 
cm.; dark green, shiny above, mid-green, dull 
below - flush light green, with very fine rusty 
brown smooth scurf, especially on the under 
side; leathery. Petioles 1- 4 cm. long, with a 
slight groove on the upper side, which 
continues in to the mid-vein. 

Flowers: In clusters in the axils of the leaves 
or their scars below the leaves, each on a 
separate stalk 5-10 mm. long, buds covered 
with smooth rusty brown scurf; small, c. 5 
mm. across, creamy white. Sepals, 5, the outer 
surface remaining brownish; petals, 5, white. 
Flowering period: Not established. Recorded 
in November and February. New buds appear 
as the fruits of the previous flowering ripen 
and fall away. 
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Fruits: One or rarely two in each axil; ovoid 
to slightly ellipsoid, up to 4 cm. across, often 
with persistent sepals at the base; green 
ripening dark bluish green, with a slight white 
bloom; firmly fleshy becoming softer when 
ripe, with a sweet smell; with c. 5 seeds, each 
up to 2 cm. long and 5 mm. across, light 
brown with darker brown spots, shiny, with a 
scar down the straight side. 

Fruiting period: Recorded with ripe fruits in 
October - December. 

Dispersal: Fruitbats relish the fruit, as with 
most Sapotaceae. Unripe fruit with teeth 
marks, presumably of bats, and hard resin-like 
white exudate in the wounds have been 
collected. 

Habitat & Ecology: A lowland forest tree, 
frequently behind the littoral strip near the sea 
on low coral plateaus. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 -120 m. 
Distribution: Most common in Tafea and 
Efate. Less common in the central and 
northern islands, but not recorded from the 
Banks group. Recorded from; Aneityum, 
Tanna, Erromango, Efate and Ambae. 

Uses: Bam, EFw. These large trees are only 
used at pole size for house construction. Some 
have been taken by loggers in the past, but no 
records of the end use survive. The timber is 
probably similar to Burckella. The fruits are 
reported to be edible, but are rarely eaten, 
probably because the trees are usually too tall 
to allow collection, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Inyitupoulelgai 


Pouteria linggensis (Burck.) Pierre 

Synonymy: Formerly Planchonella 
linggensis 

Derivation: linggensis, meaning from the 
Lingga islands off Sumatra, presumably from 
wjjere the species was first described. 
Common names: Comb Tree (Bis. & Eng.) 
Habit: Tree to 25 m., usually smaller. Crown 
irregular, with many small branches, usually 
oblong or roundish, often rather sparse. Bole 
variable, usually straight, but rarely of a large 
size. Buttresses, when present, small, steep, 
thin. 

Bark: Mid to sometimes dark grey brown, 
often weathered light grey; with light vertical 
fissuring along which the lenticels run, when 
young, becoming more deeply fissured and 


rough when mature. 

Slash: Inner bark creamy white with darker 
yellowish vessels, grading to lighter cream on 
the wood; with only a small amount of white 
latex. 

Leaves: Spiral, simple, entire; blade narrowly 
obovate, tapering very gradually to the base, 
less gradually to the pointed, or more usually 
rather blunt tip at the apex; mid-vein with c. 
15 pairs of very fine more or less parallel side 
veins, interspersed with weaker veins, arching 
forwards and joining in a sub-marginal vein; 
size variable 5 x 1.5 - 16 x 6 cm., usually c. 
11 x 3.5 cm.; dark to deep dark green, shiny 
above, light green, dull below. Petioles very 
short with a groove on the upper side, and 
sometimes slightly ribbed and brown, 
especially at the base, c. 5 -10 mm. long. 
Flowers: In axillary clusters in the axils of the 
leaves or their scars, each on a separate stalk 5 
-10 mm. long; c. 4 mm. across, light greenish 
white. Sepals, 5, light greenish white; petals, 
5, smaller than the sepals, white; stamens, 5; 
with one short style. 

Flowering period: Not established. Recorded 
in October, November and February. 

Fruits: One or sometimes two in each axil on 
thickened stalks; ellipsoid becoming ovoid, c. 
2 cm. long, with persistent calyx at the base 
and style at the apex; firmly fleshy with c. 5 
hard, purplish brown seeds; green ripening 
brown to purplish brown. 

Fruiting period: Not established. Recorded 
with fruits in October, November, January, 
February, and ripe fruits in May and July. 
Dispersal: Both fruitbats and birds are 
reported to take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland forest, most common in Tafea and in 
the seasonally dry areas of the central islands. 
Most common in mature secondary forest 
situations. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 5 - 480 m. 
Distribution: Probably throughout the 
southern and central islands, but not recorded 
from the Banks group. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, Malekula and 
Pentecost. 

Uses: Bam, KC, EFw. The wood is hard and 
dense and suitable for carving, as the Bislama 
name Comb Tree, derived from its former use 
for making combs, suggests. However, comb 
making and other fine carving work is 
declining as traditional items are replaced by 
western goods. The wood is also used in 
house construction, but is not durable in the 
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ground. The fruits are generally not eaten, 
except in western Tanna where a number of 
people claimed that they had varieties with 
fruits which are sweet and good to eat. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Ingaesan Tann,L Nikilaka 


STERCULIACEAE 

(from the genus Sterculia) 


A widespread family of trees, shrubs, 
climbers and herbs, mainly in the tropics and 
sub-tropics, rare in the temperate regions. 
Perhaps the best known species in the family 
is the Cocoa tree, ( Theobroma cacao), the 
beans of which are harvested to produce 
cocoa and products like chocolate. A native of 
C. America, the Cocoa tree has been 
introduced to Vanuatu, and many other 
tropical countries, as a plantation and 
smallholder cash crop. 

Vanuatu records have eight species in five 
genera, all of which are trees, they are: 
Commersonia with two species which are 
common pioneers; Heritiera with one species, 
a coastal and mangrove tree; Kleinhovia with 
one species, common in dry lowland 
disturbed forest; Melochia with two species 
which are common pioneers, and Sterculia 
with two species. While none have been 
exploited commercially as the wood is too 
soft, except Heritiera which has hard wood, a 
number of the species are common in sec¬ 
ondary or disturbed forest and have various 
traditional uses. These are mainly wood 
products, but one species, S. tannaensis, 
produces edible seeds or ’nuts’, and is widely 
planted for this purpose in Tafea. 


General features of Sterculiaceae in 
Vantiatu 

Small to large trees occurring in lowland 
areas as pioneers colonising abandoned 
gardens or naturally disturbed forest, or in 
more mature secondary regrowth situations 
(except Heritiera, mainly confined to the 
littoral strip). Crown monopodial, or with a 
distinct leader at first, becoming roundish to 
spreading when mature, except Sterculia 
which maintain this habit throughout life. 


With thin planklike buttresses, or flutes, 
except Commersonia and Melochia. Bark 
light to dark brown, greyish or reddish brown, 
to grey, overall smooth when young, often 
finely fissured, some peeling in thin flakes 
when mature. Inner bark usually with 
conspicuous radial streaks, V-shaped wedges, 
and / or layers; very fibrous in some, thick 
and soft in others. Leaves alternate or spiral, 
simple (except S. tannaensis, leaves palmate), 
entire or toothed, more or less densely hairy, 
especially on the under sides. Flowers of 
variable size and colour, pink, reddish orange, 
white and green, some with a sweet smell. 
Sepals, 4-5, fused at the base; petals 5 or 
absent; stamens free or fused into a column. 
Fruits dry or sub-fleshy capsules, or hard 
nuts; splitting to release or reveal seeds, some 
of which are brightly coloured (except 
Heritiera, fruit hard, not splitting). 


Selected Species 


Commersonia bartramia (L.) Merr. 

Derivation: Commersonia after P. 
Commerson, an 18 th century French botanist 
and explorer; and bartramia after J. Bartram, 
an 18 th century north American naturalist. 
Common names: None 
Habit: Small tree to 15 m. Crown with a 
distinct leader as saplings, becoming less 
regular to spreading or leaning, particularly 
when competing with other trees for light, 
when mature; sparsely branched, rather open; 
the foliage alternate in one plane on long, 
often slightly drooping twigs. Bole usually 
thin, often crooked or leaning. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Light to dark reddish or greyish brown 
with vertical fissure lines, peeling along these 
lines in thin scales, rough where flaking, 
otherwise smooth; the upper twigs and 
branches dark brown to almost black, smooth 
but for discontinuous lines of orange brown 
lenticels. 

Slash: Inner bark very light sandy brown, 
soon staining dark orange brown on exposure 
to air. 

Wood: Sap wood and heartwood white. 
Twigs: New growth covered in fine, dense 
hairs. 
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Leaves: Alternate held in one plane; blade 
lanceolate, tapering to a pointed tip, the base 
rounded and distinctly unequal, margin more 
or less densely toothed; mid-vein with 4-6 
sub-opposite pairs of side veins, the lowest 
pair giving rise to prominent tertiary veins 
towards the margin; size variable c. 8 x 3 - 15 
x 6 cm.; dark green, finely hairy, rather dull 
above, light silverish green, can appear white 
from a distance, densely hairy, dull below; 
soft and hairy. Petioles short, c. 5 - 10 mm. 
long, hairy. 

Flowers: Held above and opposite to the 
leaves on axillary panicles, c. 3-5 cm. long, 
in dense clusters; white, c. 5 mm. across, with 
a slightly sweet but not good smell typical of 
flowers pollinated by flies and certain beetles. 
Sepals, 5, white, triangular; petals, 5, white, 
small, narrow; stamens, 5. Flowering period: 
Not established. Mainly in the drier season in 
the middle of the year. Recorded in April and 
July - November. 

Fruits: Dry, 5 shouldered capsules with 5 
compartments, surrounded by dense, long 
woolly hairs, c. 2.5 cm. across; the hairy 
capsules remaining on the tree for sometime 
after the seeds have been released, so that 
most trees have these distinctive features 
throughout the year. 

Fruiting period: Not established. Freshly 
split capsules recorded in October - February. 
Dispersal: Apparently by seeds falling 
around the parent trees. 

Habitat & Ecology: A common quick 
growing pioneer species, colonising 
abandoned gardens, derelict coconut 
plantations, and degraded grasslands 
perpetuated by fire. The seedlings and mature 
trees are shade intolerant and are eventually 
eliminated by larger secondary forest trees if 
the area is left undisturbed. Appears to 
coppice well after burning in grasslands. 
Apparently most common on well drained 
soils in areas with a more pronounced dry 
season. ■ 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 475 m. 
Distribution: Apparently throughout 
Vanuatu. Recorded from; Aneityum, Tanna, 
Erromango, Efate, Paama, and the Banks 
group. 

Uses: Bam, Fo. Commonly used in house 
construction for aerial members, and as fuel 
wood. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nijma BMoL Namaiham 


BVaL Marsama Erro Nehemar 

Paam,N Savwi 


Heritiera tittoralis Dryander 

Derivation: Heritiera after C. L. L’Heritier 
de Brutelle, an 18 th century French botanist; 
and, littoralis, Latin, meaning of the seashore. 
Common names: None. 

Habit: Coastal tree to 20 m. Crown branching 
low, shape variable, usually more or less 
oblong, dark and dense. Bole usually short. 
Buttresses steep to even, often arched, thin 
and plank-like, often branching above ground. 
Bark: Light grey brown, smooth overall 
when young, with more or less vertical 
fissures along which lenticels run, becoming 
scaly when mature. 

Slash: Inner bark red grading to pinkish white 
on the wood. 

Wood: Sapwood white to light sandy brown, 
heartwood dark brown. 

Twigs: New growth silver and more or less 
covered with brown scales. 

Leaves: Spiral, simple; blade elliptic to 
oblong, tapering to a rounded or bluntly 
pointed tip, base rounded; mid-vein with 6 - 
10 sub-opposite side veins, slightly raised 
below; size variable 10 x 4.5 - 20 x 8 cm.; 
dark green, occasionally with small brown 
spots, sub-shiny above, light silverish white 
with darker mid and main side veins, and 
numerous, evenly spaced dark brown spots, 
dull below. Petioles short c. 1-2 cm. long, 
light silver with brown spots as underside 
leaves. Flush light yellowish or reddish green 
above, silver below; old leaves turning dull 
yellowish to orange brown before falling. 
Flowers: On silver, slightly pendant axillary 
panicles, c. 8 cm. long; sepals, 5, fused at the 
base, free at the tips forming a small bell, c. 4 
mm. across; dull silver outside, purplish 
inside with a yellow base. 

Flowering period: Not established. Recorded 
in February, March and July. 

Fruits: Large, conspicuous, distinctive dark 
sub-shiny brown hard nuts, 7 x 4 - 8 x 4.5 
cm., with a longitudinal ridge developed into 
a flange on one side; falling intact, not 
splitting. 

Fruiting period: Not established. 

Dispersal: By water as the nuts float; they are 
locally common amongst the shore drift. 
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Habitat & Ecology: Locally common along 
sandy and rocky shores, and at the high tide 
limit of river mouths and mangrove swamps. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, but most 
common in the central and northern islands. 
Recorded from; Aneityum, Erromango, Efate, 
Malekula, Pentecost and the Banks group. 
Also reported from Ambae. 

Uses: Bam, U, Fh. The trunks are used in 
house construction for aerial members. The 
thin plank-like buttresses are used for making 
bowls and other similar utensils, however, the 
manufacture and use of these products is in 
decline as they have been replaced by metal 
and plastic imports. The wood is a good ’hot’ 
fire wood, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Inmopoeng Pent,C Tehtendap 

Kleinhovia hospita L. 

Derivation: Kleinhovia after C. Kleynhoff, 
an 18 th century German physician; hospita 
from the Latin ’hospes’, meaning a guest. 
Common names: Namatal (Bis.) 

Habit: Tree to 16 m. Crown erect and sparse 
when young, particularly in shady situations, 
becoming roundish to oblong with ascending 
branches, dense; usually with bright pink 
flowers or brown fruit capsules above the 
leaves. Bole usually short, dividing low, 
always more or less fluted and gnarled; with 
many suckers arising from the butt and bole 
on older trees. Buttresses steep, thin 
extensions of the flutes. 

Bark: Light sandy brown to light grey with 
darker brown lenticels along vertical fissure 
lines, the bark peeling in flakes along these 
lines. 

Slash: Inner bark light yellowish brown, 
grading to light yellowish white on the wood, 
turning darker on exposure to air; up to 1 cm. 
thick; fibrous, can be pulled off in strips. 
Wood: Sapwood and heartwood light 
yellowish white. 

Leaves: Spiral, simple; blade entire, ovate to 
more or less heart-shaped, with a short 
pointed tip, the base rounded or slightly 
lobed; with 5-7 basal veins arising from the 
petiole; size variable 10 x 7 - 20 x 16 cm.; 
mid-green, rather dull above, lighter green, 
dull below; soft. Petiole 4-10 cm. long. 
Flowers: On erect axillary and terminal 
panicles, up to 30 cm. long, standing clear of 
the leaves, distinctive from a distance; flowers 


small, c. 7 mm. across, light pink, with a 
sweet fruity smell. Sepals, 5, pink, finely 
hairy below; petals, 5, lower 4 pink, upper 
one slightly modified in shape and with a 
yellow tip. 

Flowering period: Recorded throughout the 
year, but markedly less around June - August. 
Fruits: Thin, 5 shouldered capsules with 5 
compartments, c. 2 cm. across; green ripening 
brown, splitting along lines in the shoulders to 
release the small, slightly flattened seeds. 
Fruiting period: Mainly in June - August. 
Dispersal: Apparently by seeds falling 
around the parent trees. 

Habitat & Ecology: A pioneer of open 
ground and disturbed forest situations, 
growing up in abandoned gardens, and along 
river banks. Although a pioneer, this species 
persists as a canopy tree, and as a co¬ 
dominant in mature secondary forest in some 
areas of the central islands. It is also very 
common in pasture land in the larger central 
islands. Most abundant in, and to some extent 
indicative of, areas with a more pronounced 
dry season. The invasive and persistent 
characteristics of this tree are similar to Burao 
(Hibiscus tiliaceus ). 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 10 - 100 
m. 

Distribution: In the central, and probably 
also in the northern islands, but apparently 
absent from southern Tafea. Recorded from; 
Efate, Pentecost and Espiritu Santo. Also 
reported from the Shepherds group, Paama, 
Epi, Malekula, and Ambae. 

Uses: Bam, Fo, R, KM. The wood is used 
for aerial members when straight sections can 
be found. It is also a good fuel wood, and is 
reputed to have been one of the best woods 
for starting fires by the friction method before 
matches became available. The bark may be 
stripped from young stems and used as a 
temporary cordage, usually for tieing and 
carrying bundles of garden produce. The 
leaves also have medicinal uses, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,SW 

Matala 

Efat,N 

Namatal 

Epi,B 

Buruminda 

Epi,L 

Puru miande 

Epi,S 

Lamara 

Erro 

Nemelap 

ESan,M 

Vumatal 

ESan,S 

Vimital 

ESan,NW 

Metal 

Male,B 

Nimbidang 

Male,M 

Nimtange 

Male,NW 

Nandek 

Male,P 

Namerek 

Male,SE 

Mendal 

Male,S 

Nindinap 

Male,U 

Miret 

Paam,N 

Mendal 

Pent,C 

Mendal 

Pent,N 

Matala 
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Melochia odorata L. f. 

Derivation: Melochia from the Arab plant 
name, ’melochiach’. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Small tree to 10 m., usually smaller. 
Crown with regular whorled branches as a 
sapling, becoming irregular when mature, 
columnar to roundish, variably but not dense. 
Bole usually short but straight. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Mid to dark greyish brown, overall 
smooth with slightly raised darker lenticels, 
mostly arranged in vertical lines. 

Slash: Light pink with fine white streaks, 
grading to very light pinkish white on the 
wood; soon staining light rusty dirty brown on 
exposure to air. 

Twigs: New growth green, becoming dark 
brown; with dense fine hairs persisting until 
the twigs are quite thick. 

Leaves: Spiral, simple; blade ovate, usually 
broadly so, sometimes sub-heart-shaped with 
slight lobes at the base, margin pointedly 
toothed, except at the base; with 3-5 basal 
veins arising from the petiole, the lowest pair 
giving rise to strong side veins only towards 
the margin, the mid-vein with 5-10 side 
veins, all of which end in the teeth on the 
margin; size variable 7x3-17x13 cm., 
usually c. 11 x 8 cm.; mid to dark green, sub¬ 
shiny above, light green, slightly hairy, dull 
below - new growth covered with dense 
silverish / whitish or pinkish velvety hairs, 
giving the top of the crown a distinctive white 
or pink appearance. The apical bud enclosed 
by a pair of small, narrow stipules, c. 5 x 1 
mm., persisting at the bases of the uppermost 
leaves and then falling leaving a line-like scar 
on either side of the leaf scars. 

Flowers: In dense terminal panicles on stalks 
2.5 - 7 cm. long; flowers c. 1.5 cm. across, 
pink or white with a yellow centre, or eye. 
Sepals, 5, fused at the base with 5 free tips, 
green with dense fine hairs; petals, 5, longer 
than wide, with a flattish, sometimes slightly 
notched tip; stamens, 5, joined for about half 
their length into a tube around the styles, free 
at the tips, anthers dark red; with 5 styles, 
yellow. 

Flowering period: Recorded in March and 
May - October. 

Fruits: Roundish, densely hairy capsules with 
5 compartments, c. 7 mm. across; green 
ripening rusty brown, splitting at the apex 


when ripe to release the very small seeds. 
Fruiting period: Recorded with freshly split 
fruits in May, August and November. Split 
capsules may persist on the tree for sometime 
after the seeds have been released. 

Dispersal: By wind and by falling around the 
parent trees. 

Habitat & Ecology: A widespread and 
locally abundant lowland pioneer species, 
particularly common in garden fallows, and to 
a lesser extent in degraded grasslands 
perpetuated by fire. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 10 - 400 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
the Shepherds group, Epi, Malekula, Espiritu 
Santo and Pentecost. 

Uses: Bam, Fo. The wood is used for aerial 
members in house construction, and for 
fuelwood. The bark is occasionally stripped 
off young stems for temporary cordage. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Nemlah Pent,C Barangmet 

Tann,L Nemiugh 


Sterculia banksiana Guillaumin 

Derivation: Sterculia from the Latin 
’stercus’, meaning dung, referring to the smell 
of the flowers of some species in the genus; 
and, banksiana after Banks, the British 
explorer. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 18 m. Distinctively 
monopodial with radial, horizontal branches 
in regular tiers when young, branching high, 
producing a short columnar to terminal flat 
topped, rather sparse crown, when mature. 
Bole long, straight, slightly tapering towards 
the crown. Buttresses steep to even, straight, 
thin, rarely branching above the ground. 

Bark: Light to mid-greyish brown, sometimes 
slightly reddish or purplish brown, overall 
smooth with widely spaced vertical lines of 
darker brown lenticels, more densely spaced 
on older trees; peeling in small thin flakes. 
Slash: Inner bark light pink to red brown 
grading to pinkish white on the wood, with 
conspicuous radial fibres, sometimes in 
wedges. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, very 
soft. 
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Twigs: With terminalian-like branching 
arrangement; thick, bare of leaves except at 
the tips, with prominent leaf scars. 

Leaves: In close spirals at the twig tips, 
simple; blade entire, oblong, the apex rounded 
or with a short pointed tip, base rounded, 
sometimes slightly lobed; mid-vein with c. 10 
-15 sub-opposite side veins arching forward 
and joining just inside the margin, the two 
bottom pairs, arising from the same point at 
the junction of the petiole and the blade, 
giving rise to conspicuous tertiary veins only 
towards the base; size variable, usually c. 14 x 
9 cm., up to 25 x 14 cm.; mid-green, sub¬ 
shiny above, light green dull below - flush 
bright light green; soft. Deciduous, all the 
leaves turning yellow to orange and falling at 
one time, periodicity and timing uncertain, 
apparently once a year with leaves dropped 
around June - August and new flush around 
July - September. 

Flowers: On slightly pendant near terminal 
axillary panicles 5-15 cm. long; flowers 
small c. 7 mm. across, green to reddish green, 
dull. Sepals, 5, fused at the base, free above 
and then joined again at the tips forming a 
crown or basket like shape, some splitting 
apart and curving back; petals absent; stamens 
fused into a central column with the pollen 
presented in a single central pinhead; style 
short, 5 lobed. 

Flowering period: Not established. Recorded 
in August and October. 

Fruits: Conspicuous; 4 - 5 brownish red, 
velvety, flattened, slightly U shaped sub- 
fleshy capsules, joined at the base in a circle 
to the fruit stalk; splitting along a groove on 
the lower side and peeling back to reveal 2-4 
round, shiny black seeds. 

Fruiting period: Not established. Recorded 
in June - August. 

Dispersal: Birds are reported to take the 
seeds. 

Habitat & Ecology: Locally common in 
lowland secondary forest, particularly in 
secondary growth colonising abandoned 
gardens or recently logged areas. Also locally 
common in bush remnants in pasture areas in 
the larger central islands. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 2 - 580 m., 
usually occurring below 350 m. 
Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu, most 
common in the central and northern islands. 
Recorded from; Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Espiritu Santo, and the Banks group. 
Also reported from; the Shepherds group, 


Pentecost and Maewo. 

Uses: Despite the good form of the bole, the 
wood is too soft and non-durable for use in 
construction. Nor is it used for fuelwood as it 
burns so quickly that it is not considered 
worth the effort of collection, 
ni-Vanuatu names 

BMot Maloa BMoL Namla 

Efate, N Nakau kovua 

ESAn,M Vudereka ESan,S Vivurue 

Male,S Nimbwilimlim 

Paam,N Aigatiat Tann,L Nauwhaium 


Sterculia vitiensis Seem. 

Synonymy: Sterculia tannaensis Guillaumin 
Derivation: vitiensis, meaning from Fiji 
where the tree was first described. 

Common names: None. 

Habit: Large canopy trees to 30 m. Crown 
monopodial, with regular more or less 
horizontal whorls of branches, columnar, 
sometimes more or less tiered, when young; 
less regular, with large limbs horizontal to 
ascending, broadly domed to almost flat 
topped, when mature. Bole usually long, 
straight, cylindrical. Buttresses steep to 
shallow, usually more or less even, straight, 
thin to thick, sometimes branched above the 
ground; to 2.25 m. 

Bark: Light greyish brown, often weathered 
light grey, overall smooth but with widely 
spaced, discontinuous fine vertical fissure 
lines, along which the lenticels run. 

Slash: Cork very thin. Inner bark white with 
orange brown streaks and conspicuous radial 
fibres, sometimes in wedges; soft and up to 
1.5 cm. thick. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, rather 
soft. 

Leaves: Leaves large, in tight terminal spirals 
at the twig tips, palmate; rachis up to 45 cm. 
long, with 9-10 sessile, or short stalked 
leaflets; leaflet blades broadly ovate to 
oblanceolate, the lowest pair unequal, tapering 
to the base and a pointed tip; mid-vein with c. 
15 sub-opposite pairs of side veins; size 
variable, the basal leaflets smallest, the apical 
ones largest, up to 27 x 12 cm.; mid-green, 
sub-shiny above, dull below. 

Flowers: On near terminal panicles up to 25 
cm. long; flowers small, 5 mm. long, 6 mm. 
across, light yellow maturing light red. 
Sepals, 5, fused below, free at the tips forming 
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a small bell; petals absent. 

Flowering period: Not established. Recorded 
in February and March. 

Fruits: Large and conspicuous, a single sub- 
fleshy hollow capsule with a longitudinal 
ridge and groove down one side, c. 9 x 7 cm., 
light green, ripening light yellowish green, 
velvety; splitting along the groove when ripe 
revealing a striking red interior with black 
seeds along the split edge. Seeds edible. 
Fruiting period: Not established. Reported to 
be around May - June. 

Dispersal: How the tree is dispersed naturally 
has not been recorded, but it is probably by 
birds which would be attracted by the red 
interior of the capsule and contrasting black 
seeds which have a thin fleshy coating. 
Habitat & Ecology: A pioneer species of 
lowland secondary forest, generally occurring 
in abandoned garden areas. Uncommon away 
from villages. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 10 - 300 
m. 

Distribution: Most common in Tafea, rare in 
the central islands, and not recorded from the 
Banks or Torres groups. Recorded from; 
Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, and 
Espiritu Santo. Also reported from Pentecost. 
Uses: ENp, C. Planted for the edible seeds. 
The wood is soft and non-durable, but is 
occasionally used to make canoes when the 
trees are near the water. However, while the 
trunks are easy to hollow out, canoes from 
harder woods last longer, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Inwothwath BMoL Nequei 

ESan,S Vituvaha ESan,NW Sousou 

Male,S Na-ai lahalaha 
Pent,C Wahwah Pent,N Wahiwahi 

Tann,L Nawhawha 


TILIACEAE 

(from the genus Tilia, the European Lime 
Trees) 


A cosmopolitan family of mainly trees and 
shrubs with relatively few herbs, occurring 
mainly in the tropics and sub-tropics, chiefly 
in S.E. Asia and Brazil, except Tilia in the 
north temperate region. A number of the trees 
produce commercially useful timber, and 


most also yield more or less useful cordage 
from the bark. The family also includes the 
herb Corchorus capsularis which is the main 
commercial source of jute, which is grown on 
the Indian sub-continent. 

Vanuatu records have two tree genera, 
Grewia, and Trichospermum , each with one 
species, and one genus of herbs, Triumfetta 
with two species. Grewia crenata (also called 
G. malococca ), is a small pioneer species 
occurring in secondary forest, particularly in 
recently abandoned gardens. Trichospermum 
inmac, is also a pioneer, growing in 
secondary forest and open situations. Both are 
used for construction and fuel wood, and the 
fibrous bark is used for temporary cordage, or 
’bush rope’. The family is also represented by 
the small exotic tree Muntingia calabura, 
sometimes known as ’Cherry Tree’, which 
may be found planted around villages as an 
ornamental. Note: The collections of 
Trichospermum in Aneityum while 
resembling those in the central and northern 
islands in most respects are different in others, 
so their determination as T. inmac is as yet 
provisional. 


General features of Tiliaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Small trees occurring in disturbed lowland 
forest, especially in recently abandoned 
gardens. Monopodial, crown narrowly 
columnar to roundish, terminal with 
horizontal radial branching, with the foliage 
on long twigs in one plane. Bole straight, long 
and thin. Without buttresses. Bark mid-brown 
or light grey, overall smooth with evenly 
spaced fine lenticel protrusions; fibrous, can 
be pulled off in long thin strips. Leaves 
alternate in one plane, oblong lanceolate in 
Grewia , oblong ovate in Trichospermum, 
with toothed margins, and small hairy pits in 
the axils of the mid and main side veins on the 
underside, more conspicuous in Grewia, with 
two large glands at the base of the leaf blade 
on the petiole in Trichospermum. Flowers on 
short axillary panicles, large and showy, c. 2 
cm. across, white, usually with a strong sweet 
smell. Fruits small 4-celled, and thinly fleshy 
in Grewia ; a roundish, flattened, 2-celled dry 
capsule, often remaining on the tree after the 
seeds have been released, in Trichospermum. 
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Selected Species 


Trichospermum inmac (Guillaumin) 
Burret 

Synonymy: T. psilocladum 

Derivation: Trichospermum from the Greek, 

meaning hairy seeds. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 20 m. Crown, monopodial, 
terminal, with radial, horizontal branches, 
roundish to conical; the leaves on long 
slightly drooping twigs. Bole straight, long 
and thin, up to 80% of the trees’ height. 
Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light grey to light grey brown, overall 
smooth with very fine vertical fissure lines 
along which small lenticels run. 

Slash: Inner bark slightly light orange brown 
to white, grading to white on the wood. The 
bark can be pulled of in long strips. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 

Twigs: Thick, new growth green, becoming 
light grey. 

Leaves: Alternate in one plane, simple; blade 
oblong ovate to elliptic with a short pointed 
tip, the base rounded with two large glands on 
either side of the petiole, the margin finely 
toothed; mid-vein with 6-8 pairs of side 
veins curving steeply forward and joining at 
the tips just inside the margin, the lowest pair 
arising from the petiole giving rise to 
prominent tertiary veins only towards the 
margin, the tertiary veins in parallel lines 
between the main side veins; size variable, 8 x 
4 - 23 x 12 cm.; dark green, sub-shiny above, 
light green to light silverish green, with dense 
fine hairs, and very small hairy pits in the 
axils of the main veins, dull below. The buds 
enclosed in a pair of stipules, soon falling as 
the leaves mature, leaving conspicuous scars 
on the twigs just below the petioles. Petioles 1 
- 2.5 cm. long. 

Flowers: On near terminal axillary branched, 
open panicles up to 12 cm. long; showy, c. 2 
cm. across, white with a strong sweet smell. 
Sepals, 5, light green streaked with light 
reddish green, finely hairy below, white 
above; petals, 5, white; stamens, many, 


clustered in a brush-like head, white with 
yellow anthers; with one central style with a 
three-pronged yellow stigma. The whole 
crown of this striking tree may appear white 
when in full flower, and the sweet smell may 
be noticed many metres away. 

Flowering Period: Not established. Recorded 
in November and April. 

Fruits: In roundish, flattened, disk-like dry 
capsules with a pointed tip, green ripening 
dull brown with more or less dense brown 
hairs; splitting into two halves along the mid¬ 
line at the top to release the seeds; seeds, 
many, roundish, c. 2 mm. across, black with a 
dense ring of fine rusty brown hairs around 
the middle. 

Fruiting Period: Not established. Capsules 
with ripe seeds recorded in November. The 
dry, empty capsules appear to persist on the 
trees for most of the year. 

Dispersal: By wind as the seeds drift readily 
when cast into the wind, supported by the ring 
of fine hairs. 

Habitat & Ecology: A very fast growing 
pioneer tree of lowland disturbed forest and 
open places. Occasionally in dense stands 
where it is the dominant pioneer. Individual 
trees may keep pace with mature secondary 
forest species and persist in the canopy for 
some years. The saplings are shade intolerant. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 8 - 350 m. 
Distribution: Probably throughout Vanuatu, 
but only locally common, otherwise 
apparently rare or absent over large areas. 
Recorded from; Aneityum, Efate, Espiritu 
Santo and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fo, R. These fast growing trees 
produce straight poles which are used for light 
aerial members and rafters in house 
construction. As the tree retains its 
monopodial habit in maturity, there is little 
waste in branches or twigs. The bark which 
may be pulled off in long strips is used as a 
temporary cordage, generally for carrying 
bundles of garden produce or wood to the 
house. The wood is used for fuel, and lights 
very readily when dry. In the past the wood 
was used to start fire by the friction method 
before matches were available, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

Anei Inmagh BVaL Tangsam 
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ULMACEAE 


ULMACEAE 

(from the north temperate genus, Ulmus, the 
Elms) 


A small family of trees and shrubs with 
representatives occurring throughout the 
tropics and the north temperate region. Few 
are of important economic value, except the 
temperate genus Ulmus, which was once very 
important for timber. 

In Vanuatu the family is probably best 
known for the genus Trema with two species 
of small trees, both of which are pioneer 
species, and are particularly common on 
juvenile ash soils. In addition two other 
genera, each with one species have been re¬ 
corded from Vanuatu; Celtis paniculata, a 
small forest tree, and Parasponia andersonii, 
a small tree, similar in appearance and habitat 
to Trema. None are of commercial value, but 
Trema are very important for traditional wood 
uses, and as garden fallow pioneers in some 
islands. 


General features of the Ulmaceae in 
Vanuatu 


Small to medium trees of lowland forest, 
all except Celtis are pioneer species occurring 
in old gardens and naturally disturbed 
situations. Leaves alternate (except Celtis, 
leaves spiral); blade ovate to lanceolate; with 
two conspicuous veins arising from the 
petiole on either side of the mid-vein, these 
basal veins giving off prominent side veins 
only towards the edge of the leaf; margin 
finely toothed (except Celtis, margin entire); 
the leaf surface rough with dense fine hairs on 
both sides (except Celtis, leaves not rough). 
Flowers very small, axillary, sessile or in 
short clusters, without petals, with two styles 
usually with the tips curved down, light green. 
Fruits ovoid, small, up to 8 mm. across in 
Celtis, smaller in the others, thinly fleshy with 
a single seed in each, green ripening dark 
green, orange-red or black. 


Selected Species 

Trema orientalis (L.) Blume 

Derivation: Trema from the Greek, meaning 
a hole, referring to the pitted seeds; and 
orientalis, Latin, meaning of, or from the 
East. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: Tree to 12 m. Crown with regular 
spiral radial branching, conical when young, 
becoming less regular, spreading in the open, 
terminal with a rather flat top in closed 
situations, and rather sparse, when mature; 
twigs with regular branching in one plane, 
often slightly drooping. Bole usually straight 
and thin. Without buttresses. 

Bark: Light grey brown to grey, overall 
smooth with vertical lines of small, slightly 
raised, reddish brown lenticels. 

Slash: Inner bark light pinkish brown with 
lighter areas under the lenticel lines, grading 
to almost white on the wood, staining darker 
dirty brown after a few minutes exposure to 
air; thin and fibrous. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Twigs: With regular alternate branching 
habit, often slightly drooping at the tips; green 
becoming light grey, covered in dense fine 
hairs. 

Leaves: Alternate, simple; blade ovate to 
lanceolate, with a rounded or sub-cordate, 
usually more or less unequal base, and 
tapering to a long pointed tip; margin finely 
toothed except at the base; with two veins 
arising from the petiole on either side of the 
mid-vein, these giving rise to prominent side 
veins only towards the margin, the mid-vein 
with 3 - 4 pairs of side veins, all curving 
steeply forward with tertiary veins at right 
angles to the main veins; size c. 12 x 3.5 cm.; 
dark green, sub-shiny above, light green, 
sometimes light greyish green, dull below; 
both sides with dense hairs which give the 
leaves a rough feel, especially if the finger is 
drawn from the tip to the base. Petioles short, 
c. 1 cm. long. 

Flowers: In small axillary clusters, usually 
below the leaves on the underside of the 
twigs; males and females separate in the same 
cluster; small, c. 3 mm. across, light green. 
Sepals, 5, light green; without petals; males 
with 5 fertile stamens, with white anthers, and 
a reduced style; females with 5 sterile sta¬ 
mens, and 2 short curved styles, white. 
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URTICACEAE 


Flowering Period: Recorded flowering in 
March - April, June and September - October. 
Fruits: Many, ovoid, c. 3 mm. across, with 
persistent calyx at the base and 2 short styles 
at the apex; thinly fleshy with a single seed; 
green ripening dark purple to black. 

Fruiting Period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A fast growing lowland 
pioneer species which colonises open or 
disturbed areas after gardening or hurricanes, 
and with T. cannabina, which is similar in 
most respects, is particularly common, if not 
the dominant pioneer species on the juvenile 
ash soils of Tanna, Paama and Ambrym. Both 
species of Trema establish rapidly, and may 
form almost pure stands which mature and die 
as a group. Some areas of Paama have a 
patchwork of even aged stands of Trema at 
different stages of development where 
gardens have been left to fallow at various 
intervals. Trema also grow on substantially 
denuded sites, such as among White grass 
(Miscanthus spp.) on exposed ridges, 
hurricane induced landslips, and to a lesser 
extent on ’red ground’ in Aneityum. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 30 - 600 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Ambrym, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost, 
Maewo and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fo. The straight trunks are used 
for light aerial members and rafters in house 
construction. In Paama the unwanted trunks 
and branches are used to make soil dams and 
fences in gardens on steep slopes. The wood 
is also commonly used for fuel. 
ni-Vanuatu names: The ni-Vanuatu 
generally do not distinguish between Trema 
species, or between Trema and the closely 
related genus Parasponia, but refer to them 
all as one species. 

BViflL Dondo Paam,N Rarao 
Pent,C Dindi madakTann,L Niting 


URTICACEAE 

(from the genus Urtica, the Stinging Nettles) 


A family of mostly herbs and understorey 
forest shrubs with some trees and climbers, 


occurring in the tropics and temperate 
regions. Few are of economic importance, but 
some of the shrubs are used as sources of 
fibre. The family is probably best known in 
many tropical and temperate regions for its 
stinging plants, which can range from mildly 
irritating to very painful. 

Vanuatu records have sixteen species in 
seven genera of shrubs and trees, and seven 
species of herbs in three genera. Most of the 
woody plants are understorey shrubs, some of 
which occur in secondary forest, and one 
climber, Nothocnide, which may also be an 
epiphyte. There are two genera of trees, 
Dendrocnide, with four species, the well 
known Nangalats, or stinging trees, and, 
Pipturus, with two species, of which P. 
argenteus is a common pioneer species. The 
family has no commercially valuable 
members, but a number of species have minor 
traditional uses, some are important pioneers 
in the garden fallows, while the Nangalats, 
mainly D. latifolia, are a nuisance. 


General features of Urticaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Understorey shrubs or small trees in 
primary and secondary forest (except D. 
moroides, a large canopy tree of secondary 
forest): Bark light grey to dark brown, 
generally smooth, often with slightly raised 
lenticels. Leaves spiral or alternate; generally 
ovate to elliptic (except D. moroides, leaves 
peltate); margin more or less prominently 
toothed (except D. latifolia and D. crenulata ); 
many with three basal veins arising from'the 
petiole; often more or less hairy, and rough to 
touch, the Nangalats with stinging hairs. 
Flowers generally very small and dull; in 
dense heads, sessile, on short stalks, or on 
pendant catkins (except Dendrocnide, flowers 
in short axillary panicles, some red or purple). 
Fruits generally small, dry or fleshy, dull. 


Selected Species 


Dendrocnide latifolia (Gand.) Chew 

Derivation: Dendrocnide from the Greek 
’dendros’, a tree, and ’cnid’, a stinging nettle. 
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Common Names: Nangalat (Bis.), Nettle 
Tree, Devil Nettle, Fever Nettle (Eng.) 

Habit: Small shrubby or occasionally straight 
boled tree, to 10 m., usually smaller. Crown 
usually with rather sparse branching, the large 
elliptic leaves on the tips of thick twigs, 
domed to terminal and roundish. Bole usually 
dividing low, often crooked and short, 
occasionally long and thin. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Light brownish to purplish grey, often 
weathered to light grey, smooth with fine 
vertical Assuring on big trees. 

Slash: Inner bark often green under the very 
thin cork, pinkish or yellowish white, grading 
to a translucent layer on the wood, soft. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood yellowish 
white, soft. 

Twigs: Thick, with spiral leaf scars. 

Leaves: Spiral at the tips of the twigs, simple, 
entire; blade broadly elliptic to slightly 
obovate, tapering gradually to the base and 
the short pointed tip; mid-vein with 10-15 
pairs of side veins, the lowest pair arising 
from or near the petiole, and curving forward 
more steeply than those above; size variable, 
13x5 -35 x 15 cm., the leaves on saplings or 
understorey trees being larger; dark green, 
sub-shiny above, light green, dull below, 
often with pinkish or purplish mid and side 
veins; with stinging hairs. The buds enclosed 
in a pair of narrow, pointed stipules, c. 2 cm. 
long, soon falling when the new leaves devel¬ 
op. Petioles 3-15 cm. long, usually the same 
colour as the main veins. Some trees have 
much more pronouncedly purplish petioles, 
main veins and inflorescences, while others 
have no trace of this colouration. The 
vernacular names frequently account for this 
with two different names, usually meaning 
red, and green or white respectively, and are 
considered to be two species. 

Flowers: In many near terminal much 
branched, green or purple axillary panicles; 
small, c. 2 mm. across, very light green, 
purple to white. Sepals, 4; without petals; 
stamens, 4, slightly curved down and away 
from the central style. 

Flowering Period: Apparently throughout, or 
several times a year. Recorded in January, 
March, May and July - October. 

Fruits: Small, roundish but irregular in shape, 
c. 3 mm. across; soft, fleshy with small brown 
seeds; white or purplish white. 

Fruiting Period: As flowering period. 
Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 


Habitat & Ecology: A very common lowland 
pioneer species, Nangalat is one of the first 
trees to colonise garden areas left to fallow. It 
is also common in the understorey of open 
secondary bush, growing in light shade, as 
along forest trails. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 15-510 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Erromango, Efate, 
Paama, Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Pentecost 
and the Banks group. Also reported from; 
Futuna, the Shepherds group, Epi and Ambae. 
Uses: LFP, KM. In most areas the tree is 
considered both useless, and, in that it 
requires care to avoid being stung in gardens 
and along forest trails, also a nuisance. 
However, ni-Vanuatu and experienced 
foreigners have no difficulty spotting and 
avoiding the plant. The sting varies in 
intensity from mildly itchy to quite painful, 
and the effect may persist for several days, 
especially when the effected area is wetted 
while washing or swimming. Some ni- 
Vanuatu advise cutting out a section of bark 
from the offending tree and applying the inner 
bark side to the sting for relief. A western 
method is to apply sticking tape to the sting 
and then pulling it off sharply to remove the 
stinging hairs lodged in the skin. As large 
stem cuttings will strike readily in moist soil 
the tree is occasionally used for living 
fenceposts where it makes an effective barrier 
against people, but the difficulty of handling 
the material means that it is not often used. In 
Mota Lava the leaves had two interesting 
custom medicine uses in the past. Young 
leaves were cooked in a soup and drunk to 
make the drinker quick to temper and strong 
in fighting. This was used in the past in times 
of conflict. The other use was to sting the 
abdomen of the man who was the central 
figure in a dance which involved the other 
dancers striking him on the body. Being stung 
previously reduced the apparent pain of the 
blows and slaps during the dance. 
ni-Vanuatu names: 


Amba,NE 

Galato 

Amba,SW 

Ngalato 

BMoL 

Nahlat 

Efat,M 

Karavula 

Efat,N 

Nakar 

Epi,B 

Sa 

Epi,L 

Purmage 

ESan,S 

Galato 

ESan,NW 

Elat 

Futu 

Sarato 

Male,B 

Ningalat 

Male,SE 

Narar 

Male,S 

Nigalat 

Paam,N 

Aigatiat 

Pent,C 

Gelatgni vaamat 


Pent,N 

Galato 
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Dendrocnide moroides (Wedd.) Chew 

Derivation: moroides from the Latin ’moms’, 
the Mulberry, and the Greek ’eidos’, meaning 
similar to, meaning with leaves like the genus 
Morns (Moraceae). 

Common Names: Nangalat, often with other 
words like ’big’, or ’of the bush’, to 
distinguish it from D. latifolia (Bis.) 

Habit: Canopy tree to 25 m. Crown with 
many short branches, columnar to terminal 
and rather flat topped, often rather sparse; 
twig branching terminalian-like; foliage mid 
to light green. Bole massive, tapering to the 
crown, usually fluted for several metres. 
Buttresses very steep, straight, thin, to 4 m. 
Bark: Light greyish sandy brown to light 
grey, overall smooth, with fine vertical fissure 
lines, becoming more pronounced on old 
trees, peeling in thin papery flakes. 

Slash: Often with green under bark; inner 
bark white with reddish streaks around 
vessels, staining dirty brown after a few 
minutes exposure to air. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white, soft. 
Twigs: With terminalian-like branching habit; 
light grey with spiral leaf scars, new growth 
finely hairy. 

Leaves: In spirals at the tips of the twigs, 
simple, peltate; blade broadly ovate with a 
rounded base and tapering to a short pointed 
tip; margin toothed on young leaves, often 
becoming markedly less so to entire when 
fully expanded and mature; with 5-7 basal 
veins arising radially from the petiole, with 
the weakest at the base and the strongest 
being the mid-vein with 5-7 side veins, 
curving forward and joining at the margin; 
size c. 16 x 12 cm.; mid to dark green, sub¬ 
shiny above, light green, dull below, both 
sides often with purplish main veins and 
petioles; with a dense covering of stinging 
hairs on both sides. Petioles up to 14 cm. 
long, green, often with a slightly purplish 
tinge. 

Flowers: In short near terminal, green or 
purplish, axillary panicles; male and female 
on separate trees; minute, light greenish 
white. 

Flowering Period: Not established. Recorded 
in May - July. 

Fruits: Roundish but irregular in shape; a 
softly fleshy head formed from swollen 
flower stalks, white or pinkish, with small 
brown seeds. 

Fruiting Period: Not established. Recorded 


in fruit in July. 

Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A canopy tree of 
lowland secondary forest, growing up after 
logging or hurricanes; most common in areas 
with a more pronounced dry season, where it 
is locally co-dominant with Kleinhovia 
hospita (Sterculiaceae), and / or Antiaris 
toxicaria (Moraceae). The tree regenerates by 
seed in open places, and from suckers arising 
from the boles of fallen trees. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 30 - 200 
m. 

Distribution: Probably throughout the larger 
central islands, but apparently rare or absent 
in Tafea. Recorded from Efate, Malekula and 
Espiritu Santo. 

Uses: This tree is generally considered useless 
as the wood is very soft and rots quickly. 
ni-Vanuatu names: This and other 
Dendrocnide species are generally called by 
the same name which is the equivalent of the 
scientific generic name. In some islands the 
general name has specific epithets equivalent 
to scientific epithets, but the general 
vernacular or Bislama name will usually 
suffice. 


Pipturus argenteus (Forst. f.) Wedd. 

Derivation: Pipturus from the Latin ’pipto’, 
to fall, and ’ures’, a tail, referring to the hairy 
stigma which soon falls; and argenteus , Latin, 
meaning silver, referring to the silvery under 
side of the leaves. 

Common Names: None. 

Habit: A small tree to 7 m., often smaller. 
Crown with a clear leader and regular spiral 
branching as a sapling, becoming irregular 
and spreading with slightly pendant branches 
when mature. Bole usually short and small. 
Without buttresses. 

Bark: Dark reddish to chocolate brown, 
sometimes weathered grey, overall smooth 
with very fine vertical fissuring, and slightly 
raised lighter rusty brown lenticels. 

Slash: Inner bark light pinkish white, grading 
to white on the wood, the inner half turning 
dirty rusty brown on exposure to air. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood white. 
Twigs: New growth green, often with 
silverish hairs, becoming brown with the 
velvety hairs persisting for some time. 
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VERBENACEAE 


Leaves: Alternate, simple; blade ovate to 
broadly lanceolate to elliptic, tapering to fine 
pointed tip, and rounded or slightly sub- 
cordate at the base; margin finely or 
prominently toothed except at the base; with 
three basal veins arising from the petiole, 
those at the sides giving rise to prominent side 
veins only towards the margin, the mid-vein 
with 3-6 pairs of side veins; size variable, 
usually c. 15 x 8.5 cm.; dark green, sub-shiny 
to shiny above, light silverish grey with 
darker venation, densely, softly hairy, dull 
below. Petioles variable in length, often about 
half the length of the blade, green, often with 
a slightly reddish tinge. 

Flowers: In small heads c. 4 mm. across on 
axillary spikes up to 7 cm. long; males and 
females on separate trees; very small, light 
greenish white; sepals, 4, greenish white, 
usually curved back; males with 4 stamens; 
females with 2 hairy stigmas, white. 
Flowering Period: Throughout, or several 
times a year. 

Fruits: Sessile on the spikes; ovoid, small, c. 
5 mm. across; softly fleshy with small brown 
seeds at the surface; green ripening white. 
Fruiting Period: Throughout, or several 
times a year. 

Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A very common pioneer 
species, occurring in any disturbed or open 
situation, and one of the first trees to colonise 
garden areas left to fallow. 

Altitudinal range: Recorded from 10 - 540 
m. 

Distribution: Throughout Vanuatu. Recorded 
from; Aneityum, Tanna, Efate, Paama, 
Pentecost and the Banks group. 

Uses: Bam, Fo, EFw. Being commonly 
available in secondary forest close to villages, 
the wood is used for small aerial members, 
such as rafters, in house construction, and for 
fuel. The small white fruits are edible and 
sweet, and are eaten mainly by children as a 
forage food. 

ni-Vanuatu names: 

BMoL Naingme BVaL Demie 

Paam,N Roma Pent,C Ondoma 

Tann,L Nunumian 


VERBENACEAE 

(from the genus Verbena ) 


An almost entirely tropical and sub¬ 
tropical family of herbs, shrubs, climbers and 
trees, with a few extending into temperate 
regions. The family is probably best known 
for the valuable timber tree. Teak ( Tectona 
grandis ), which has been exploited in natural 
forests, and grown in plantations for centuries 
in some places. Gmelina arborea has also 
become an important plantation species in 
some countries, but unlike Teak, is grown 
mainly for pulp. Some species are useful for 
the production of edible oils,(e.g. Lippia 
citriodora ), while a few have edible parts, or 
are used in flavouring. 

Vanuatu records have four native genera, 
all of which occur in the lowlands, generally 
in secondary scrubby bush, three of which 
include shrubs or trees, Faradaya being a 
liane, or climber. Clerodendron, has two 
species of scrambling to lianescent shrubs, 
usually found in the littoral strip. Premna, 
with two species which may be shrubs or 
small trees, are the largest trees of the family, 
and have a number of traditional uses. Vitex 
has three species of shrubs, the most common 
of which is V. negundo, which is locally 
common in coastal scrub, and a weed of 
pastures. In addition, the exotics Lantana 
camara, and the herbs, Stachytarpeta spp., 
are locally common weeds of open places, 
and are already considered economically 
important weeds of pasture in some islands. 

General features of Verbenaceae in 
Vanuatu 

Free standing or scrambling shrubs to 
small trees. Leaves opposite, sometimes 
decussate, occasionally in whorls of three in 
Premna, except Vitex, leaves palmate, with 3 
or 5 leaflets. Flowers in near terminal axillary 
and / or terminal umbels; regular, the sepals 
and petals more or less fused into cups or 
tubes, mostly white, red in C. buchanii, and 
bluish in Vitex. Fruits fleshy berries, 
generally small, except Vitex, dry capsules. 
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Premna corymbosa (Burm. f.) Rottb. & 
Willd. 

Derivation: Premna from the Greek 
’premon’, a tree-trunk; and corymbosa , from 
the arrangement and structure of the flower 
panicles which are technically corymbs. 
Common Names: None. 

Habit: Variable; large shrub or small tree to 8 
m., usually smaller, and sometimes with a 
scrambling habit if growing in a thicket. 
Crown branching low, growing down to the 
ground in open situations, roundish to domed. 
Bole single, or often dividing at or near the 
ground, giving rise to two or more stems, 
usually short and crooked; with many thin 
stems in a thicket situation. Without 
buttresses. 

Bark: Light sandy brown, overall smooth on 
young wood, with fine vertical fissuring on 
old wood, peeling in thin flakes along these 
lines. 

Slash: Inner bark very light yellow brown, 
grading to white. 

Wood: Sapwood and heartwood light creamy 
to yellowish white. 

Twigs: New growth green as leaves, often 
lightly hairy, becoming light brown with 
lighter spot-like lenticels. 

Leaves: Usually opposite but sometimes in 
whorls of three on young, vigorous growth, 
simple, entire; blade broadly ovate to almost 
round, with a rounded or flattish base, 
rounded or with a short tip at the apex; mid¬ 
vein with 4-7 opposite to alternate side 
veins, the lowest pair giving rise to strong 
veins only towards the base on large leaves, 
often weak and minor on small and medium 
leaves; size variable, 6x4-17x11 cm., 
usually c. 13 x 7.5 cm.; dark green, very shiny 
above, mid to light green, sub-shiny below. 
Petioles 1 - 4.5 cm. long. 

Flowers: Many in dense, flat topped terminal 
umbels with regular opposite branches, and a 


pair of small bracts below each division; 
small, 2-3 mm. across, light greenish white. 
Sepals, 4, small, green; petals, 4, fused below, 
free at the tips, one often larger than the 
others giving the flower a slight cross-like 
appearance; stamens, 4. 

Flowering Period: Apparently throughout, or 
several times a year. Often in flower with 
ripening and ripe fruits at the same time. 
Recorded in January, March and July - 
October. 

Fruits: Many on the panicles, round, up to 5 
mm. across when ripe; firm becoming soft, 
green ripening black, shiny. 

Fruiting Period: As flowering period. 
Recorded with ripe fruit in March, April, July 
and September. 

Dispersal: Birds take the fruits. 

Habitat & Ecology: A common tree of the 
seashore and strand forest, growing singly, or 
in scrambling thickets. Premna species are 
also amongst the first pioneers to colonise 
gardens areas left to fallow, in some areas, 
particularly on thin coral and ash soils. 
Altitudinal range: Recorded from 0 - 400 m. 
Distribution: Probably throughout Vanuatu, 
although not yet recorded from S. Tafea. 
Recorded from; Erromango, Efate, the 
Shepherds group, Paama, Pentecost, Espiritu 
Santo and the Banks group. 

Uses: F, W. The wood is occasionally used 
for small aerial members in house 
construction, but the trees are generally con¬ 
sidered to be useful only for fuel wood. The 
long straight stems of scrambling specimens 
growing in thickets are used to make bows as 
the wood is very strong and supple. However, 
the manufacture and use of bows is in decline, 
so this use which was so important in the past, 
is now much less significant, 
ni-Vanuatu names: 

BMoL Nanai bunbun 

Paam,N Ehai Pent,C Oa del 
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THE NI-VANUATU NAMES 


In common with other Melanesian 
countries Vanuatu has a great number and 
diversity of languages relative to the size and 
population of the country. There are about 
100 languages, many of which also have 
considerable dialectical differences. Although 
a number of the languages are closely related 
and more or less similar, none are spoken 
throughout the country, and few are ever 
written except in religious works. However, 
many of them are no longer widely spoken 
and most islands are now covered by less than 
10 main languages. The smaller or sparsely 
populated islands such as Aneityum or Vanua 
Lava are now covered by one widely 
understood language, whereas the larger more 
populated islands such as Malekula and 
Espiritu Santo have up to 10. 

Local knowledge of the environment is 
highly developed, and therefore most plants, 
and in particular trees, are distinguished and 
have proper names. The traditional idea of a 
species is very similar to that of scientific 
botanists and therefore most local names 
correspond well to scientific species. In very 
few instances one species may have two 
correct names, or conversely two species may 
share the same name, but these rarely cause 
confusion. While most trees have single 
names, some which are considered closely 
related have generic or "family " names, 
followed by specific names which normally 
describe a distinctive feature. This practise is 
most widespread with common species, and 
the names generally correspond to the 
scientific genus. Thus in the Apma language 
of central Pentecost the genus Macaranga is 
known as Vini, and the species M. tanarius 
and M. dioica are known as temit (white) and 
tememe (red) respectively. Other "generic" 
names are used rather loosely to cover groups 
of similar trees, such as species in Ficus, 
Pouteria or Syzygium, but most correspond to 
scientific genera, and are usually amongst 
those which botanists also find most difficult 
to distinguish. However, local generic names 
do not always follow scientific groupings and 
therefore should not be considered as 
necessarily indicating true taxonomic 
affinities. In the Liro language of Paama for 
example. Acacia simplex (Leguminosae) and 
Metrosideros collina (Myrtaceae) are known 


as Mali and Mali hat (hard) respectively, and 
although in separate scientific families, are 
considered to be closely related on the basis 
of similarities in the yellow brush-like 
flowers, and the hard, reddish wood. 
"Generic" names are also used to describe a 
single species such as Codiaeum variegatum, 
with specific descriptive names for its various 
leaf colour and form varieties. This example 
illustrates that the distinction between a true 
species and varieties or forms of that species 
is not always clear in the ni-Vanuatu 
nomenclature. 

From these examples it is clear that in most 
instances ni-Vanuatu nomenclature is 
principally functional, or utilitarian in 
approach, rather than taxonomic in the 
western sense. Accordingly, tree names often 
reflect distinguishing features or common 
uses of the species they describe, but to what 
extent this applies has not been established. 
Some knowledge of the meanings of ni- 
Vanuatu names can therefore provide a useful 
insight into the features they use to 
distinguish trees, and indicate the properties 
or uses of the wood and other products. 
Although not included in this book, transla¬ 
tions of local names have been made for some 
fruit tree varieties, the results of which may 
prove very useful in identifying promising 
varieties for improvement programmes. 

While most languages include names for 
all the trees which occur in the area over 
which they are spoken, most ni-Vanuatu are 
only familiar with species they use or see 
often in their villages and gardens. Thus the 
men of coastal villages tend to be less 
knowledgeable of inland species than their 
counterparts in the interior. Similarly the men 
of more traditional communities, where 
"custom" is strongest, tend to have the 
greatest knowledge of trees as both the 
cultural as well as practical uses of the forest 
remain important. Where farming and cash 
cropping are most intensive and the former 
dependence on the forest at large is reduced, 
knowledge of tree names and uses is 
correspondingly weaker. In all cases the older 
men and klevas (medicine men) know most, 
and these men should be consulted where 
possible for the most accurate information. 
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SPELLING & PRONOUNCING 
NI- VANUATU NAMES 


Ni-Vanuatu and other Melanesian 
languages differ from those of Europe and 
Asia in many ways, not least in the vowel and 
consonant sounds. The following notes list 
some of these differences and the spelling 
conventions used in this guide so that users 
may pronounce and understand local names 
correctly. 

All names are written phonetically, that is 
using English letters to record the ni-Vanuatu 
words as they sound, just as in Bislama. For 
the sake of simplicity none of the special 
alphabet characters used by academic and 
church linguists have been used here, but 
these are sometimes used by ni-Vanuatu 
following church conventions. While I have 
tried to be consistent throughout, some names 
have proved very difficult to write in this way 
and users may have to try a number of 
different pronunciations to make themselves 
understood. 

The vowel sounds are as follows: 

a as in cat 
e as in wet, or day 
i as in see 
o as in lot 
u as in you 

In addition there are a number of common 
vowel sounds which are spelt as if two of the 
above sounds were run together quickly to 
make one sound. They are: 

ai as in eye 

au and ao are similar and sound as 
in fowl 
ou as in bowl 
oi as in boy 

When two vowels are written together this 
may mean that the sound should be 
pronounced twice as if the word were split by 
an apostrophe, as in a’a. However, double 
vowels usually denote a long sound as in the 
island name Paama where the sound is: 

Paama as in palma 

A number of the consonant sounds are also 
different, the most important of which are as 
follows: 


p and b are not distinguished. 
Both have been used where one sound is 
slightly stronger than the other, but they are 
interchangeable. 

v and f may sound very similar, 
and may be interchangeable in some areas. 
Port Vila is sometimes pronounced Fila. 

k as in kit is used throughout in 
place of c which has no other use as in the 
English practice where s would be used. 

j as in jet is used as in English, but 
it is also used in place of the English ch as in 
church. 

ng as in king with a soft g is very 

common. 

ngw, kw and bw are common 
sounds and are made by running the two 
sounds together so that the w sound is always 
hard as in way. 

gh as in the guttural sound ach or 
och is common in some languages. It is not 
faithfully represented by ’och’, but the user 
will recognise the sound upon hearing it. 


NOTES ON THE LISTS 

All the local tree names currently held on 
Department of Forestry files are listed here, 
and include the important early work of 
Sheila Gowers (marked G), and the inventory 
of Erromango’s trees by Johnson (marked J). 
Although it has not been possible to check all 
the lists, or to standardise the spelling, they 
have been included for completeness. Thanks 
to Gowers the lists include the local names of 
some of the commonest trees in most of the 
large islands, but they are far from complete. 
The more comprehensive lists prepared for 
central Pentecost, Vanua Lava, Mota Lava, 
and Aneityum give some indication of how 
much work remains to be dope in the field. 

Many languages have a short prefix, most 
commonly ’Na’, but also ’Vi’, ’Vu’, as well 
as others, before the proper tree names. These 
additions generally mean ’tree’ or ’wood of’, 
but are used very inconsistently. They have 
been included in the lists where they are 
commonly used, but users may hear, or have 
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to try both forms in practise. 

The names are listed alphabetically under 
each language; the languages are listed 
alphabetically under each island; and the 
islands are listed north to south as they occur 
in the group. The local name appears in the 
first column followed by the scientific name 
with a five letter code to indicate the scientific 
family. The names of varieties or forms are 
not listed except where indicated. 


Thus to find or check a local name check 
the lists in the following order: 

1 Island name (listed north to south) 

2 Language name (listed alphabetically 
within island) 

3 Tree name (listed alphabetically 
within language). 
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LISTS OF NI-VANUATU - SCIENTIFIC NAMES 


Vernacular name collectors code: 

Malaouk 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

G = S. Gowers (1976) 

Matadodo 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus angustifolius 

W = J.I. Wheatley (1990) 

Matala 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 



Nakavika (G) 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 



Namariu 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 



Namariu natahi 

LGMIM 

Acacia simplex 

AMBAE NORTHEAST (Amba,NE) 

Nambuka (G) 

NYCTA 

Pisonia umbellifera 

All names from Gowers 

Nanara 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 



Ndaindai (G) 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Bagura 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Ndao 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Biribiri 

HERN A Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Ngalato 

URTIC 

Dendrocnide latifolia 

Bogha 

NYCTA Pisonia umbellifera 

Ngwangwe 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Dandai 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Nguli 

SAPIN 

Elattostachys falcata 

Dau 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 

Rara 

LGPAP 

Erythrina variegata 

Duledule 

SAPOT Burckella obovata 

Sarikai (G) 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Galato 

URTIC Dendrocnide sp. 



gaudichaudianum 

Ghavika 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 

Takua 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Hure 

RUBIA Morinda citrifolia 

Tora 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Malawhi 

BURSE Garuga floribunda 

Tora malakavika 

MELIA 

Anthocarapa nitidula 

Mambe 

LGPAP Inocarpus fagiferus 

Uhi 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

Nai 

BURSE Canarium indicum 

Vange 

FLACO 

Pangium edule 

Nakatambol 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Vele 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Natafoa 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Venue 

EUPHO 

Macaranga dioica 

Ove 

HERNA Gyrocarpus amcricanus 

Venueboe 

EUPHO 

Macaranga tanarius 

Sarighai 

MELIA Dysoxylum 





gaudichaudianum 




Tora 

LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

ANEITYUM 

(Anei) 

Toto 

SAPOT Mimusops elengi 

All names from Wheatley, except where 

Vage 

FLACO Pangium edule 

indicated. 



Vele 

LECYT Barringtonia edulis 




Watpat 

MELIA Anthocarapa nitidula 

Fetofeto 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 



Ingae mohos 

OLEAC 

Olea paniculata 



Ingaesan 

SAPOT 

Pouteria linggensis 

AMBAE SOUTH WEST (Amba,SW) 

Ingeila 

LAURA 

Cryptocarya 

All names 

from Wheatley, except where 



turbinata 

indicated. 


Ingeipou 

MYRTA 

Syzygium sp. 



Ingejwataheg 

PROTE 

Turrillia lutea 

Angai 

BURSE Canarium indicum 

Ingenyere 

ALANG 

Alangium sp. 

Bagura 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Ingheipa 

RUTAC 

Euodia sp. 

Birimbiri 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Ingheipeingte 

LOGAN 

Genic-stoma rupestre 

Dingori 

ANNON Cananga odorata 

Ingheipou 

MYRTA 

Syzygium 

Duledule 

SAPOT Burckella obovata 



clusiaefolium 

Faf-finemule 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 

Ingyimelavai 

MONIM 

Hedycarya dorstenoides 

Felefuti 

LECYT Barringtonia asiatica 

Inhaj 

EUPHO 

Aleurites moluccana 

Fiaru 

CASUA Casuarina equisetifolia 

Inhagh 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

Fieve 

HERNA Gyrocarpus americanus 

Inhao 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Fifai natahi 

BORAG Cordia dichotoma 

Inhuri 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Fikura 

RUBIA Morinda citrifolia 

Injaingyath 

SYMPL 

Symplocos cochinensis 

Finguli 

EBENA Diospyros samoensis 



var. aneityensis 

Katambol 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Inlopot 

EUPHO 

Codiaeum variegatum 

Korovalasi 

LAURA Cryptocarya turbinata 

Inma 

MORAC 

Artocarpus edulis 
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Inmanpas 

MYRTA 

Inmagh 

TILIA 

Inmap 

LGPAP 

Inmejai 

MYRTA 

Inmerai 

LGMIM 

Inmopoeng 

STERC 

Inmopolhat 

GUTTI 

Inpa 

RUTAC 

Inpeghelelgai 

GUTTI 

Inpekranhas 

GUTTI 

Inteijeth 

COMBR 

Inteijethgnal 

COMBR 

Intijmarai 

VERBE 

Intoho 

MYRTA 

Intopasiej 

COMPO 

Intoutau 

ELAEO 

Inwoapeng 

SAPIN 

Inwothwath 

STERC 

Inya 

CASUA 

Inyat 

SAPOT 

Inyehegh 

MYRTA 

Inyetingyat 

SANTA 

Inyigheinba 

MYRTA 

Inyitupou 

SAPOT 

Inyitupoulelgai 

SAPOT 

Inyivagh 

MYRTA 

Kariding (G) 

APOCY 

"Lacassia" 

LGMIM 

Murimuri 

APOCY 

Naero 

PODOC 

Naghyanman 

ARALI 

Nahar 

LGMIM 

Naheng 

RUBIA 

Nahoj 

GUTTI 

Naijimaij 

MYRSI 

Naijing 

MYRIS 

Naivas 

MALVA 

Nakautefa 

LGPAP 

Nakwoiwoi 

EBENA 

Nalveren 

MONIM 

Namal 

ANACA 

Namlau 

EUPHO 

Nemtav 

MELIA 

Nanath 

GOODE 

Nangai 

BURSE 

Naplaieng 

LGMIM 

Napojev 

ARALI 

Naporauto 

LECYT 

Napoth 

RHAMN 

Nara 

LGPAP 

Nateng 

MORAC 


Syzygium nomoa 
Trichospermutn sp. 
Inocarpus fagiferus 
Syzygium sp. 

Acacia spirorbis 
Heritiera littoralis 
Garcinia platyphylla 
Euodia hortensis 
Calophyllum neo-ebudicum 
Calophyllum inophyllum 
Tenninalia catappa 
Terminalia sepicana 
Avicennia marina 
Syzygium sp. 

Melanthera biflora 
Aceratium oppositifolium 
Elattostachys falcata 
Sterculia vitiensis 
Casuarina equisetifolia 
Burckella obovata 
Syzygium malaccense 
Santalum 

austro-caledonicum 
Syzygium nutans 
Burckella obovata 
Pouteria costata 
Metrosideros collina 
Cerbera odollam 
Leucaena leucocephala 
Ochrosia elliptica 
Podocarpus vieillardii 
Schefflera actinostigma 
Serianthes vitiensis 
Pavetta opulina 
Garcinia cf. pseudoguttifera 
Rapanea sp. 

Myristica fatua 
Thespesia populnea 
Pterocarpus indicns 
Diospyros ferrea 
Hedycarya sp. 

Spondias dulcis 
Glochidion perakense 
var. supra-axillare 
Dysoxylum 
gaudichaudianum 
Scaevola cylindrica 
Canarium aneityense 
Adenanthera pavonina 
Polyscias cissodendron 
Barringtonia 
novae-hibemiae 
Alphitonia zizyphoides 
Erythrina variegata 
Ficus sp. 


Natethai 

MELAS 

Nathopa 

BORAG 

Natitapoth 

MORAC 

Nauras 

RUBIA 

Naurawa 

ARALI 

Nauwa 

ARALI 

Nauyirop 

MORAC 

Navanhu 

RUBIA 

Nawoth 

ELAEO 

Neang 

PALMA 

Neghlath 

ANACA 

Nehep 

HERNA 

Neijev 

ARAUC 

Neijung 

RHIZO 

Nekepau 

OLEAC 

Nekro 

CUNON 

Nelmwahi 

MELAS 

Nemlah 

STERC 

Nemtav 

MELIA 

Nepegh 

RUBIA 

Nepekgat 

EUPHO 

Nepel 

ACANT 

Nepete 

ARALI 

Nepia 

NYCTA 

Nepnai 

CORYN 

Nerere 

MORAC 

Neroa 

RUBIA 

Nesse (G) 

RUTAC 

Neteng 

LECYT 

Netet 

EUPHO 

Nethetao 

MORAC 

Nethjiop 

EUPHO 

Nethnaing 

RUTAC 

Nethughaii 

MORAC 

Netietgh 

APOCY 

Nette 

MYRTA 

Netva 

SAPIN 

Nigheimtanith 

MYRSI 

Nihivai 


/ Nihivaing 

EUPHO 

Nihivaingpap 

EUPHO 

Nijigel 

DILLE 

Nijinga 

ERICA 

Nijma 

STERC 

Nikam 

PROTE 

Nipahas 

SAPOT 

Nisasi 

ANNON 

Nisiang 

LGMIM 

Nithopou 

FLACO 

Nokoko 

HERNA 

Nomoyihegh 

MYRTA 

Nomropom 

CUNON 

Nomropom 

CUNON 


Melastoma malabathricum 
Argusia argentea 
Ficus sp. 

Morinda citrifolia 
Polyscias sp. 

Polyscias sp. 

Ficus aspera 
Guettarda speciosa 
Elaeocarpus angustifolius 
Cocos nucifera 
Semecarpus vitiensis 
Hemandia moerenhoutiana 
sub sp. samoensis 
Agathis macrophylla 
Rhizophora stylosa 
Chionanthus cf. gillespiei 
Geissois denhamii 
Astronidium aneityensis 
Melochia odorata 
Dysoxylum aneityense 
Neonauclea forsteri 
Phyllanthus myrianthus 
Pseuderanthemum sp. 
Polyscias sp. 

Pisonia grandis 
Corynocarpus similis 
Ficus obliqua 
Gardenia tannaensis 
Micromelum minutum 
Barringtonia asiatica 
Excoecaria agallocha 
Ficus sp. 

Croton levatii 
Euodia sp. 

Ficus wassa 
Alstonia vitiensis 
var. novo-ebudica 
Syzygium kajewskii 
Pometia pinnata 
Rapanea amischocarpa 

Macaranga dioica 
Macaranga tanarius 
Dillenia biflora 
Vaccinium macgillivrayi 
Commersonia obliqua 
Finschia chloroxantha 
Mimusops elengi 
Polyathia nitidissima 
Acacia simplex 
Homalium sp. 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 
Syzygium nidie 
Weinmannia tannaensis 
Weinmannia denhamii 
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Nopou 

LOGAN Fagraea berterana 

Narnia (G) 

STERC 

Sterculia banksiana 

Nowo 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Namteh 

MORAC 

Artocarpus altilis 

Nuhuthto 

PODOC 

Podocarpus nerrifolius 

Namwoi 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Penwiru (G) 

APOCY 

Neisosperma opposidfolia 

Namwoimcss 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum neo-ebudicum 




Namyiyi 

LGMIM 

Acacia simplex 

BANKS 



Nanai togtil 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

MOTA 

(BMot) 

Nanai bunbun 

VERBE 

Premna taitensis 

All names from Gowers 

Nandiag 

MYRIS 

Myrisdca fatua 




Nandiag togule 

MYRIS 

Myrisdca fatua 

Arr 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Naovap 

VERBE 

Avicennia marina 

Aunat 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 



var. australasica 

Baura 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Napdil 

EUPHO 

Macaranga fimbria ta 

Khavika 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Naramatwenwen (G) 


Maki 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 


LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Maloa 

STERC 

Sterculia banksiana 

Nasanta 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum sp. 

Nanara 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Nathavhav 

MYRSI 

Rapanea amischocarpa 

Ove 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Nadess 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Rara 

LGPAP 

Erythrina variegata 

Nadess malmal 

COMBR 

Terminalia littoralis 

Rau 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Natauwedenai (G) 


Saids 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 


ANNON 

Cananga odorata 

Tarau 

MYRIS 

Myrisdca fatua 

Natwen 

SAPIN 

Pomeda pinnata 

Tauwan 

SAPIN 

Pomeda pinnata 

Nautag 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Vut 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Navaimak 

LGCAE 

Cynometra ramiflorum 

Wata 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Navava 

APOCY 

Neisosperma opposidfolia 

Whunawhuna 

RUB IA 

Guettarda speciosa 

Navneh 

MALVA 

Thespesia populnea 




Nedelang 

LGPAP 

Pongamia pinnata 

BANKS 



Negeibak 

MYRTA 

Syzygium sp. 

MOTA LAVA (BMoL) 

Neheg 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus floridanus 

All names from Wheatley, except where 

Nehelge 

ANACA 

Rhus simarubaefolia 

indicated. 



Nehen 

RUTAC 

Melicope kajewskii 




Nehen muku 

RUTAC 

Melicope bonwickii 

langiang 

EUPHO 

Acalypha grandis 

Nehenhen 

BORAG 

Argusia argentea 

Kwetkwokwo 

BORAG 

Cordia dichotoma 

Nei 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Mali magas 

SAPIN 

Harpullia sp. 

Nei 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

Mali ngeida 

BURSE 

Canarium sp. 

Neie 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vidense 

Mali ngeidi 

BURSE 

Canarium sp. 

Neieg 

RUBIA 

Gardenia sp. 

Menmah 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

Nekwelkwel 

RHIZO 

Rhizophora stylosa 

Momou 

EUPHO 

Securinega flexulosa 

Neleh 

ANACA 

Semecarpus sp. 

Nabebe 

BORAG 

Cordia subcordala 

Neless 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

Nagaduhou 

GNETA 

Gnetum cf. latifolium 

Nehnet 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 

Nagnum 

EBENA 

Diospyros ferrea 

Nequei (G) 

STERC 

Sterculia vidensis 

Nagveg 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Neseisal 

RUTAC 

Euodia cf. hortensis 

Nahlat 

URTIC 

Dendrocnide sp. 

Nevei 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Nahlat me 

URTIC 

Dendrocnide ladfolia 

Nevel 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Naingme 

URTIC 

Pipturus argenteus 

Nevei wel 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Nalanglangnei 

i MELIA 

Aglaia eleagnoidea 

Nevilvil 

RHAMN 

Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Namagde 

NYCTA 

Pisonia grandis 

Nibeibei 

HERNA 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Namaiham 

STERC 

Commersonia bartramia 

Nidiybene (G) 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

Namaiku 

GUTTI 

Garcinia platyphylla 

Nikil 

GUTTI 

Garcinia pseudogutdfera 

Namalmaleai (G) BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Nip 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Namak 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Nogoh 

EUPHO 

Macaranga tanarius 

Namalei 

PODOC 

Podocarpus cf. nerrifolius 

Nogoh 

EUPHO 

Macaranga dioica 

Namalidu 

SAPOT 

Pouteria sp. 

Nokwog 

LOGAN 

Neuburgia corynocarpa 

Namamot 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum arborescens 

Nokwonkwon 

RUBIA 

Guettarda speciosa 

Nambehe 

DILLE 

Dillenia sp. 

Nondot 

EUPHO 

Excoecaria agallocha 
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Nop 

HERNA Gyrocarpus americanus 

Mali Neh 

SAPOT 

Palaquium neo-ebudicum 

Noquomat (G) 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Mali Ngar 

BURSE 

Canarium vitiense 


gaudichaudlanum 

Mali Ngarda 

BURSE 

Canarium sp. 

Nowogolgol 

SONNE Sonneratia caseolaris 

Mamau 

EUPHO 

Securinega flexulosa 

Nowoi 

RUBIA Morinda sp. 

Markumo 

MYRTA 

Metrosideros collina 

Nowoi gengen 

RUBIA Morinda sp. 

Marsama 

STERC 

Commersonia bartramia 

Nowomlewulewu LAURA Litseasp. 

Mel 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus angustifolius 

Nundou 

EBENA Diospyros samoensis 

Nanara 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Nutui 

MYRTA Decaspermum 

Nanarlo 

LGPAP 

Pongamia pinnata 


neo-ebudicum 

Neh 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 

Tenegengon 

LAURA Litsea cf. magnifolia 

Ner 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Tengemet 

EBENA Diospyros sp. 

Neruwo 

MYRSI 

Rapanea amischocarpa 

Vetling 

HERNA Hemandia moerenhoutiana 

Ngar 

BURSE 

Canarium harveyi 


sub sp. samoensis 



var. novo-hebridense 

Wenti 

LGMIM Serianthes sp. 

Ngarda 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 



Ngo-as 

EUPHO 

Macaranga fimbria ta 



Ngo-lo 

EUPHO 

Macaranga dioica 

BANKS VANUA LAVA (BVaL) 

Ngo-omolum 

EUPHO 

Macaranga sp. 

All names from Wheatley. 

Nonogo 

GUTTI 

Garcinia platyphylla 



Nur 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Almwala 

ACANT Pseuderanthemum 

Orak 

APOCY 

Ervatamia pandacaqui 


whartonianum 

Orr 

EBENA 

Diospyros ferrea 

Ausou 

LOGAN Geniostoma rupestre 

Osugav 

EUPHO 

Bridelia penangiana 

Bakaninin 

MORAC Ficus sp. 

Sala 

EUPHO 

Homolanthus nutans 

Balag 

MORAC Ficus sp. 

Selege 

ANACA 

Rhus simarubaefolia 

Birbir 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Sekwege 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus floridanus 

Boma 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Seon 

RUTAC 

Micromelum minutum 


gaudichaudianum 

Sowa 

HERNA 

Hemandia moerenhoutiana 

Bugurmes 

GU n i Calophyllum neo-ebudicum 



sub sp. samoensis 

Daraga 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Tangsam 

TELIA 

Trichospermum inmac 

Daraglo 

MYRIS Myristica hypogyrea 

Tewen 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 


var. guillauminiana 

Varvar 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Demie 

URTIC Piptums argenteus 

Vekemwala 

MYRSI 

Tapeinosperma 

Do 

EUPHO Excoecaria agallocha 



scrobiculatum 

Do 

LGPAP Derris elegans 

Ver 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 


var. gracillima 

Vigige 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccensis 

Dokwonkwono 

DILLE Dillenia ingens 

Vili 

MORAC Ficus virgata 

Do-ol 

CUNON Geissois pentaphylla 

Vilvile 

RHAMN Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Do-olok 

CUNON Geissois denhamii 

Wa-ao 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Dondo 

SAPOT Pouteria cf. pyrulifera 

Walaga 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum confertiflorum 

Dondo 

ULMAC Trema cannabina 

Walaga ama 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum arborescens 

Dososowie 

COMPO Melanthera biflora 

Wen 

LGMIM 

Serianthes sp. 

Dovolung 

ARALI Polyscias Scutellaria 

Werbaka 

MYRTA Syzygium nomoa 

Gamieh 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 

Were 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Gavuwo 

EUPHO Endospermum medullosum 

Wobulbul buk 

BORAG 

Cordia dichotoma 

Giau 

ANNON Cananga odorata 

Wolemlembembe MELAS 

Melastoma denticulatum 

Gugurmak 

MYRSI Maesa banksiana 

Wowul 

GUTTI 

Garcinia pseudoguttifera 

Iliska 

COMBR Terminalia sepicana 

Wumalung 

MORAC Ficus sp. 

Kakwuro 

AN AC A Buchania cf. macrocarpa 




Kama 

ELAEO Elaeocarpus cf. 





chelonimorphus 

EFATE LELEPA/ETON (Efat,L) 

Karkarmamgin 

EUPHO Codiaeum variegata 

All names from Gowers. 

Langar 

SAPIN Arytera brackenridgei 




Less 

ANACA Semecarpus forsteri 

Nakapoa 

EBENA 

Diospyros samoensis 

Makwo 

MORAC Ficus glandulifera 

Nakavika 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 
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Namalmal 

BURSE Garuga floribunda 

Namariu 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Namara 

LGMIM Adenanthera pavonina 

Namatal 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Namariu 

LGMIM Acacia spirorbis 

Nambakura 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Nambuka 

NYCTA Pisonia umbellifera 

Namiro 

BORAG 

Cordia subcordata 

Namtangot 

SAPIN Elattostachys falcata 

Nandau / Natau 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Napalo 

MORAC Antiaris toxicaria 

Nangi 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Napiri 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Napuka 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Naplou 

LECYT Barringtonia asiatica 

Narururu 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Napuka 

HERNA Gyrocaipus americanus 

Natalietasi 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 

Napulomua 

SAPOT Mimusops elengi 

Natalye 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Nara 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Navariva 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Narau 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Navil 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Nasakapai 

LGPAP Pterocarpus indicus 

Nawahir 

FLACO 

Pangium eduie 

Natalye 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Niaro 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Natau 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 




Naupoi 

LGPAP Castanospermum australe 




Nawhyre 

FLACO Pangium eduie 

EFI BURUMBA 

(Epi,B) 

Netue 

GUTTI Garcinia pseudoguttifera 

All names from Gowers. 

Noku 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 






Benwari 

LGPAP 

Castanospermum australe 



Boroso 

LAURA 

Cryptocarya turbinata 

EFATE MELE (Efat,M) 

Burbayilo 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

All names from Gowers. 

Buriel 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 



Buriuma 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

Aage 

LECYT Barringtonia edulis 

Buriumba 

ANNON 

Cananga odorata 

Amoko 

BORAG Cordia subcordata 

Buru mandong 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Ifi 

LGPAP Inocarpus fagiferus 



gaudichaudianum 

Kafika 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 

Bum mammam 

BORAG 

Cordia subcordata 

Karavula 

URTIC Dendrocnide spp. 

Bum titie tu 

APOCY 

Cerbera odollam 

Kimau 

LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

Bumfavi 

MORAC 

Antiaris toxicaria 

Koka 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 

Bumiowe 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Nana 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Buruma 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Pakura 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Bummaliu 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Palo 

■ MORAC Antiaris toxicaria 

Bummbelbel 

HERNA 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Pero 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Bumminda 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 


gaudichaudianum 

Bumta 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Puka 

HERNA Gyrocarpus americanus 

Bumvano 

EBENA 

Diospyros samoensis 

Reva 

APOCY Cerbera odollam 

Bumyambu 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Tarie 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Burviof 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Tava 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 

Butu rombi 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 



Cha 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 



Chu 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

EFATE NGUNA/TONGOA (Efat,N) 

Fungi 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

All names 

from Gowers, except where 

Marbmmba 

FLACO 

Pangium eduie 

indicated. 


Marmar 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 



Melmel 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

Nakar (W) 

URTIC Dendrocnide latifolia 

Sa 

URTIC 

Dendrocnide spp. 

Nakasibo 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Sefso 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 


gaudichaudianum 

Tavu 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Nakau kovua 

STERC Sterculia banksiana 

Tembu 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Nalas 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 

Ya 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Namale 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 
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EPI LAMEN BAY (Epi,L) 

Boiniow 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

All names from Gowers. 

Botpamau 





/ Kumau 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Classa 


Botsau 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

/ Punt classa 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 

Botsompoi 

LECYT 

Bairingtonia edulis 

Kuri 

RUBIA Morinda citrifolia 

Botsopon 



Kurki 

LECYT Barringtonia edulis 

/ Sauwa 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Maraumol 

LGPAP Castanospermum australe 

Botwhambo 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Myi 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 

Hamamba 

FLACO 

Pangium edule 

Nanato 

SAPOT Burckella obovata 

Lagowa 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Narau 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Lagwa 

RUBIA 

Morinda citrifolia 

Ngi 

BURSE Canarium indicum 

Lamalubi 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Purbala 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Lamara 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Purbiu 

LGMIM Adenanthera pavonina 

Laragai 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Purgni 

LGPAP Inocarpus fagiferus 

Lavou 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Purkam 

LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

Metmat 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Purkaukau 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 

Milikehe 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Purliel 

CASUA Casuarina equisetifolia 

Nika 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Plumage 

URTIC Dendrocnide spp. 

Saymea 

BORAG 

Cordia subcordata 

Purmaliu 

LGMIM Acacia spirorbis 




Purmalmal 

BURSE Garuga floribunda 




Punt melmel 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

ERROMANGO 

(Erro) 

Puru miande 

STERC Kleinhovia hospita 

All names from M.S. Johnson (1971), except 

Puru vevano 

BORAG Cordia subcordata 

where indicated. 


Purukoa 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 




Purumandongo 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Deli (G) 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 


gaudichaudianum 

Deliar 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Purupepe 

FLACO Pangium edule 

Mollis 

SYMPL 

Symplocos sp. 

Purusavano 

MORAC Antiaris toxicaria 

Mori (G) 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Puruvfnu 

EBENA Diospyros samoensis 

Naiwa 

MYRTA 

Decaspermum fruticosum 

Purvelvel 

HERN A Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Naiwa 

MYRTA 

Decaspermum 

Purwauwa 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 



neo-ebudicum 

Purwop 

LECYT Bairingtonia aSiatica 

Namal (G) 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Puryouray 

HERNA Gyrocarpus americanus 

Nampou (G) 

RHAMN 

Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Sauwa 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Nampou (G) 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Wei 

LGPAP Pterocarpus indicus 



gaudichaudianum 



Nangai 

BURSE 

Canarium harveyi 





var. novo-hebridense 

EPI SOUTH (VOVO) (Epi,S) 

Nangal 

SAPIN 

Cupaniopsis sp. 

All names from Gowers. 

Nandi (G) 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 



Nandup 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Aukoko 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 

Nariop 

CUNON 

Weinmannia denhamii 

Botbel 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Narupo 

ANACA 

Semecarpus sp. 

Botbise 

LGMIM Adenanthera pavonina 

Neheli 

HERNA 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Botbwanga 


Nehemar 

STERC 

Commersonia bartramia 

/ Bagowa 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Neikom 

SAPOT 

Pouteria sp. 

Botchove 

HERNA Gyrocarpus americanus 

Neimpan 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus hortensis 

Botkema 


Nemelap 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

/ Lagema 

MORAC Antiaris toxicaria 

Nemen 

AQUIF 

Ilex vitiensis 

Botlau 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Nemeran 

MYRTA 

Metrosideros collina 

Botmelmal 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Nemermis 

ANNON 

Polyathia nitidissima 

Botmorongo 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Nemetor 

MYRTA 

Syzygium sp. 


gaudichaudianum 

Nemonu 

MYRTA 

Syzygium sp. 

Botnai 

LGPAP Inocarpus fagiferus 

Nemoryetu 

SAPOT 

Palaquium neo-ebudicum 

Botngi 

BURSE Canarium indicum 

Nendu 

ARAUC 

Agathis macrophylla 
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Nepelepele 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Hauhohoa 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Nesau 

APOCY 

Cerbera odollam 

Nahata 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Netekul 

DILLE 

Dillenia biflora 



gaudichaudianum 

Netti 

PITTO 

Pittosporum campbelli 

Nakavika 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Nettor 

MYRTA 

Syzygium sp. 

Namalaus 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Net-or 

MYRSI 

Tapeinosperma netor 

Namal 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Netwo 

EUPHO 

Aleurites moluccana 

Namaru 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

Nevatau 

ELAEO 

Aceratium oppositifolium 

Nangi 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Nevi (G) 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

Napiu 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Nevlui (G) 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Naru 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Neyaheven 

GUTTI 

Garcinia pseudoguttifera 

Nasausau 

MORAC 

Antiaris toxicaria 

Neyahevor 

LAURA 

Litsea magnifolia 

Natchet 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Neyalam 

MYRTA 

Syzygium clusiaefolium 

Natokol 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Neyampleplang 

AQUIF 

Ilex vitiensis 

Natora 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Neyane 

LGMIM 

Serianthes sp. 

Natoria 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Neyellie 

HERNA 

Hemandia moerenhoutiana 

Naullas 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Neyeverie 

APOCY 

Alstonia vitiensis 

Naus 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

Neyoh 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus angustifolius 

Navuli 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Neytadwo 

SAPOT 

Palaquium neo-ebudicum 

Navel 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Nidnang 

RUTAC 

Melicope roxburghiana 

Naveriatsa 

LGPAP 

Castanospermum australe 

Nimsal 

PODOC 

Podocarpus nerrifolius 

Navitanap 

APOCY 

Cordia subcordata 

Nimtu 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum aneityense 

Tabs 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Noa i rat (G) 

RUBIA 

Morinda citrifolia 




Nongkrop 

CUNON 

Geissois denhamii 




Nonyan 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

ESPIRITU SANTO MALO (ESan,M) 

Norasam 

EUPHO 

Halfordia kendack 

All names from Gowers. 

Nouko(G) 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 




Novo 

EUPHO 

Macaranga dioica 

Vudereka 

STERC 

Sterculia banksiana 

Nowan (G) 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Vudingori 

ANNON 

Cananga odorata 

Nowane (G) 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Vugaighogha 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

Nungi (G) 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Vugansa 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Orenevau 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 



gaudichaudianum 

Padpu 

ARALI 

Schefflera sp. 

Vuhatabola 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Pokibme 

ULMAC 

Celtis paniculata 

Vuhaviga 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Pongnunt 

MORAC 

Ficus adenosperma 

Vuholas 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Porkul 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum neo-ebudicum 

Vumalatora 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Sovo 

OLEAC 

Linociera macrophylla 

Vumalaus 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Tau (G) 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Vumariu 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Telunganap 

RUBIA 

Canthium odoratum 

Vumatal 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Ulyaha (G) 

LAURA 

Cryptocarya turbinata 

Vumbahura 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Umwart 

LOGAN 

Fagraea berterana 

Vunbisu 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Umwart 

LOGAN 

Fagraea schlecteri 

Vundaraika 

LGPAP 

Castanospermum australe 

Velunga (G) 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Vunsaria 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Wawa (G) 

STERC 

Sterculia vitiensis 

Vusardahre 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Weve (G) 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Vusorva 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 

Yatarhvu 

SAPOT 

Mimusops elengi 

Vusambao 

SAPIN , 

Elattostachys falcata 

Yelongie 

MELAS 

Astronidium aneityense 

Vutavoa 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Yorset 

CASUA 

Casuarina nodiflora 

Vutomai 

EUPHO 

Endospermum medullosum 




Vutomi 

MORAC 

Antiaris toxicaria 




Vuvuaighonai 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

ESPIRITU SANTO (ESan,B) 

Vuvale 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 



BIG BAY 

Vuvilai 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 


All names from Gowers. 

Agaovoke EUPHO Endospermum medullosum 
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ESPIRITU 

SANTO (ESan,NW) 

Evilutevikara 

BORAG 

Cordia subcordata 


NORTH WEST COAST 

Onucara 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

All names from Gowers. 

Oula 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 



Nas 

LGPAP 

Castanospermum australe 

Ahah 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Ne 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Auka 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 

Nue 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Aulasi 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 




Auo 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 




Aup 

LECYT Barringtonia asiatica 

ESPIRITU SANTO (ESan,S) 

Biribiri 

HERN A Hemandia nymphaeifolia 



SOUTH & TANGOA 

Elat 

URTIC Dendrocnide spp. 

All names from Gowers. 

Kevika 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 




Leav 

LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

Galato 

URTIC 

Dendrocnide spp. 

Mai 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Nangi 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Mape 

LGPAP Inocarpus fagiferus 

Veringori 

ANNON 

Cananga odorata 

Melaron 

ANNON Cananga odorata 

Vieve 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Metal 

STERC Kleinhovia hospita 

Vighauha 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

Molinap 


Vihatobola 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

/ Catscats 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Vihaviha 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 


gaudichaudianum 

Viholasi 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Molinap 

BURSE Garuga floribunda 

Vihorota 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Ousi 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Vihumeri 

RHAMN 

Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Pekur 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Vikumaro 

EUPHO 

Endospermum medullosum 

Pisur 

LGMIM Adenanthera pavonina 

Vili 

FLACO 

Pangium edule 

Pwilpwil 

LGPAP Castanospermum australe 

Vimape 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Sousou 

STERC Sterculia vitiensis 

Vimariu 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Uli 

LGPAP Pterocarpus indicus 

Vimatala 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Varara 

APOCY Cordia subcordata 

Vinato 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 

Vava 

FLACO Pangium edule 

Vimalaus 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Vel 

LECYT Barringtonia edulis 

Vipahura 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Venupwil 

EUPHO Endospermum medullosum 

Vipalakoligi 

MORAC 

Antiaris toxicaria 

Wawsi 

BURSE Canarium indicum 

Vipiripiri 

HERNA 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 



Vipisu 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 



Virare 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

ESPIRITU 

’ SANTO (ESan,NE) 

Virau 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 


NORTH EAST, PORT OLRY 

Vitahipunsati 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

All names from Gowers. 



gaudichaudianum 



Vitavoa 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Amape 

LGPAP Inocarpus fagiferus 

Vitora 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Anga 

BURSE Canarium indicum 

Vituvaha 

STERC 

Sterculia vitiensis 

Aroth 

LECYT Barringtonia edulis 

Viusi 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

Aspi 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Vivahon 

BORAG 

Cordia subcordata 


gaudichaudianum 

Vivalovalo 

APOCY 

Neisosperma opposidfolia 

Aspi 

BURSE Garuga floribunda 

Vivuapa 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Aso 

MORAC Antiaris toxicaria 

Vivurue 

STERC 

Sterculia banksiana 

Atheru 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 




Atopol 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 




Atora 

LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

FUTUNA / ANIWA (Futu) 

Atou 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 

All names from Gowers. 

Aurie 

RHAMN Alphitonia zizyphoides 




Dugomara 

EUPHO Endospermum medullosum 

Fatau 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Elai 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 

Foa 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Eserie 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 

Fofoto 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Ethera 

LGMIM Adenanthera pavonina 

Futu 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Ethulul 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Gai 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 
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Ivi 

LGPAP Inocarpus fagiferus 

Naravik 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Kautofa 

LGPAP Pterocarpus indicus 

Narup 

SAPOT 

Pouteria sp. 

Kavika 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 

Narumbudwyn 

SAPOT 

Burckella sp. 

Koko 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Nevrumbe 

MORAC 

Antiaris toxicaria 

Mako 

BORAG Cordia subcordata 

Niar 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Mari 

LGMIM Acacia spirorbis 

Nias 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Masami 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 

Nimbidang 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Natal 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Nimismas 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Natuolu 

BURSE Garuga floribunda 

Nindi-ep 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Navi 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Ninga 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Nonu 

RUBIA Morinda citrifolia 

Ningalat 

URTIC 

Dendrocnide sp. 

Sirato 

URTIC Dendrocnide spp. 

Nivhrolap 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum sp. 

Takirai 

SAPIN Elattostachys falcata 

Noghuma 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Tarie 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Nogolous 

SAPIN 

Elattostachys falcata 

Tava 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 

Nouncs-imel 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

Tavaimota 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Numblrus 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 


gaudichaudianum 

Numbos 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Taverau 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 



gaudichaudianum 

Vakajijiri 

HERNA Gyrocarpus americanus 

Nupnug 

FLACO 

Pangium edule 



Nutevo 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

MAEWO 

(Maew) 




All names from Gowers. 

MALEKULA 

(Male,NW) 





NORTH WEST 

Angai 

BURSE Canarium indicum 

All names from Gowers. 

Bagrakh 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 




Birbir 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Dandin 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Farange 

LGPAP Inocarpus fagiferus 

Hmau 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Fota 

LECYT Barringtonia edulis 

Mano 

MORAC 

Antiaris toxicaria 

Himena 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 

Milayev 

SAPIN 

Elattostachys falcata 

Laslas ravwe 

STERC Sterculia banksiana 

Mne 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Ndau 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 

Murv 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Ous 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Namap 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Ove 

HERNA Gyrocarpus americanus 

Nandek 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Sargi 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Nanet/ Neimit 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 


gaudichaudianum 

Natawu 

SAPOT 

Mimusops elengi 

Tambola 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 

Natleep 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Tavoa 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Navukh 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Tora 

LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

Ndandau 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Walas 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 

Ndaukh 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 



Neier 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 



Nenalulu 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

MALEKULA (Male,B) 

Nethvek 

FLACO 

Pangium edule 


BUSHMAN’S BAY 

Nevrt 

LGPAP 

Castanospermum australe 

All name.^ from Gowers 

Npwis 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 





gaudichaudianum 

Mimradrung 

MYRTA Piliocalyx concinnus 

Nukmano 

HERNA 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Nabangura 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Pakentu 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

Nambruk 

NYCTA Pisonia umbellifera 

Pihl 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Napiripiri 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Prb-prb 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Narabilbru 


Pupb 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

/ Nisimbru 

LGMIM Adenanthera pavonina 

Swas 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Naragrolunce 

LGPAP Castanospermum australe 

Whala 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Narambol 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Windor 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Narambruas 

LGPAP Pterocarpus indicus 

Yane 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 
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MALEKULA PINALOUM (Male,P) MALEKULA (Male,M) 

All names from Gowers. S. W. BAY, MEWUN 

All names from Gowers. 


Baueru 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 




Bevarovaro 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Naho 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Birbir 

HERNA 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Nambalangawo 

MORAC Antiaris toxicaria 

Dingl 

ANNON Cananga odorata 

Namboko 

NYCTA 

Pisonia umbellifera 

Nambutz 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Nambuse 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 



gaudichaudianum 



gaudichaudianum 

Nameric 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Narara 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Narum 

SAPIN 

Elattostachys falcata 

Nasubul 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Narumbudwyn 

LAURA 

Cryptocarya turbinata 

Neho 

RHAMN Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Nator 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Neipeni 

EBENA 

Diospyros samoensis 

Natzits / Rara 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Nekulise 

SAPIN 

Elattostachys falcata 

Ndapi 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Nembo 

SAPOT 

Mimusops elengi 

Nemismis 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Nenet / Neimit 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 

Netapol 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Nenge 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Neuru 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Neuke 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Nimismis 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Nimtange 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Nowhumbu 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Nintuwo 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Nuvila 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 




Nuwhendema 

MORAC 

Antiaris toxicaria 




Nymot 

LGPAP 

Castanospermum australe 

MALEKULA 

(Male,S) 

Rau 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americana 



S. W. BAY, SINESIP 




All names from Gowers. 




Ilai 

MORAC Antiaris toxicaria 




Na-ai lahalaha 

STERC 

Sterculia vitiensis 




Na-avi 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

MALEKULA 

(Male,SE) 

Naimule 

FLACO 

Pangium edule 



SOUTH EAST 

Naman 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

All names from Gowers. 

Namboos 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 




Namboos 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Aou 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 



gaudichaudianum 

Baura 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Nandarr 

LGPAP 

Erythrina variegata 

Bilibin 

HERNA 

Hernandia nymphaeifolia 

Napiripiri 

HERNA 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Bolove 

BORAG 

Cordia subcordata 

Narau 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Fowla 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Naurr 

RUBIA 

Morinda citrifolia 

Faun 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Nemalu 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Havrah 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Nemismes 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Mari 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Nendou 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Meala / Mismis 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Nenge 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Melkuskus 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Niborrovat 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Melrumbus 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Nierr 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Mendal 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Nigalat 

URTIC 

Dendrocnide spp. 

Mini 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Nimalau 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

Namane 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Nimbaur 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Narar 

URTIC 

Dendrocnide spp. 

Nimbitip 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 

Narimbo 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Nimborro 

APOCY 

Cerbera odollam 



gaudichaudianum 

Nimbwilimlim 

STERC 

Sterculia banksiana 

Nauhula 

MORAC Antiaris toxicaria 

Nimdinap 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Nindoe 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Nimo-os 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Ninsmal 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Nindende 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Tambu 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Nintowop 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Tavo 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Nisumbul 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 
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'Jitelis 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Asou 

APOCY 

Cerbera odollam 

'Jitortar 

LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

Avekahu 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

Nivisaruway 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Avu 

RUBIA 

Neonauclea forsteri 

'Jowmotmetis 

BORAG Cordia subcordata 

E-al 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

%oomo 

LGPAP Caslanospcrmum australe 

E-as 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 



E-au 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 



Ehai 

VERBE 

Premna corymbosa 

MALEKULA (Male,U) 

Eimoumol 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 


URIPIV/NORSUP 

Ernie 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

All names from Gowers, except where 

Feta 

MORAC 

Artocarpus altilis 

indicated. 


Fetuha 

MORAC 

Artocarpus altilis 



Foul 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Bau 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Foul anwiv 



Bikwhair 

FLACO Pangium edule 

/ teneibrahus 

GUTTI 

Garcinia pseudoguttifera 

Borout (W) 

BORAG Cordia subcordata 

Fuleh 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

Dauwa 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Haisil 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Depisulsul / Dapi LECYT Barringtonia edulis 

Haivis 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Drari 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Handil 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

Miret 

STERC Kleinhovia hospita 

Hasaihasai (G) 

SAPOT 

Pouteria spp. 

Mismis 

BURSE Garuga floribunda 

Heinganga 

PROTE 

Finschia chloroxantha 

Namba 

LGPAP Castanospermum australe 

Heisu 

GNETA 

Gnetum gnemon 

Nambutz 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Henanahi 

MYRTA 

Syzygium sp. 


gaudichaudianum 

Henao 

EUPHO 

Excoecaria agallocha 

Nato 

LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

Hinu ahen 

EUPHO 

Macaranga dioica 

Naus 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Hinu vao 

EUPHO 

Endospermum medullosum 

Navi 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 

Hinu wa 

EUPHO 

Macaranga tanarius 

Netapol 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Hipol (G) 

FLACO 

Pangium edule 

Ndra / Va 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 

Hoai 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Ndrul 

HERNA Gyrocarpus americanus 

Hoai luvoluv 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus cf. 

Nees 

LGPAP Inocarpus fagiferus 



chelonimorphus 

Ningie 

BURSE Canarium indicum 

Howap (G) 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Nul 

CASUA Casuarina equisetifolia 

Inga 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Nulas 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 

Ipile (G) 

LGPAP 

Castanospermum australe 

Nuwham 

LECYT Barringtonia asiatica 

Kavika andemat 

MYRTA 

Syzygium richii 

Piripiri 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Lelass 

ARALI 

Polyscias sp. 

Whywuli 

LGPAP Pterocarpus indicus 

Lohlo 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

Wunwun 

LGMIM Adenanthera pavonina 

Mali 

LGMIM 

Acacia simplex 



Mali hat 

MYRTA 

Metrosideros collina 



Malimal 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

PAAMA NORTH (Paam,N) 

Maiao 

EUPHO 

Glochidion ramiflorum 

All names from Wheatley, except where 

Maiao havivi 

EUPHO 

Glochidion sp. 

indicated. 


Maiao namamau 

EUPHO 

Securinega flexulosa 



Makmak 

EUPHO 

Codiaeum variegatum 

Ahi 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 

Masila 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Aigatiat 

STERC Sterculia banksiana 



gaudichaudianum 

Aigatiat 

URTIC Dendrocnide sp. 

Matou 

PALMA 

Cocos nucifera 

Aisenasu 

CUNON Weinmannia denhamii 

Mermalik 

MYRTA 

Syzygium cf. myriadena 

Aiwun 

MYRTA Syzygium buettneriana 

Metmalik 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus angustifolius 

Anat 

SAPOT Burckella obovata 

Minnow (G) 

EBENA 

Diospyros samoensis 

Anat luvoluv 

SAPOT Palaquium neo-ebudicum 

Namendal (G) 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Anel 

MORAC Ficus sp. 

Ninum 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

Apil 

BORAG Cordia dichotoma 

Oul 

RUBIA 

Morinda citrifolia 

Ara 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 

Ovwus 

EUPHO 

Acalypha grandis 

Aram 

EUPHO Phyllanthus ciccoides 

Raho 

URTIC 

Boehmeria macrophylla 

Aring (G) 

ANNON Cananga odorata 

Raho 

URTIC 

Boehmeria sp. 
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Raho havivi URTIC Boehmeria sp. 

Rarao ULMAC Parasponia andersonii 

Rarao ULMAC Trema orientalis 

Reha RHAMN Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Renda MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Rendal ARALI Osmoxylon occidentale 

Roma URTIC Pipturus argenteus 

Savwi STERC Commersonia obliqua 

Sielmalik EUPHO Codiaeum variegatum 

Siel teneibrahus EUPHO Codiaeum variegatum 

Sisigobenloholu MYRSI Maesa ambrymensis 

Somat CUNON Geissois denhamii 

Sumi LGPAP Pterocarpus indicus 

Takul PALMA Metroxylon warburgii 

Tavoi LECYT Bairingtonia edulis 

Uhuh HERN A Gyrocarpus americanus 

Umau LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

Veak MORAC Ficus sp. 

Vilu NYCTA Pisonia umbellifera 

Vilvil HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Voiave MALVA Thespesia populnea 

Voiave ali MALVA Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Voiave ouhaha MALVA Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Voiave tisa MALVA Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Volafoltenatas(G)BORAG Cordia subcordata 
Voulitau (G) LAURA Cryptocarya turbinata 

Wah LGPAP Desmodium umbellatum 

Weas ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 

Wira DILLE Dillenia biflora 

Wira tamuou LOGAN Neuburgia corynocarpa 

PENTECOST CENTRAL (Pent,C) 
All names from Wheatley. 

Asme temit RUBIA Dolicholobium 

oblongifolium 

Asme tememe RUBIA Ixora aneityensis 

Babaal ARALI Meryta neo-ebudica 

Baliplip EUPHO Claoxylon neo-ebudicum 

Baliplip EUPHO Claoxylon psilogyne 

Baliplipkaenbelakih 

RUBIA Pavetta opulina 

Bangawoogamal RUBIA Timonius affinis 

Banga = Wale MORAC Ficus subcordata 

Barangmet STERC Melochia odorata 

Barusvijic ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Beda MORAC Artocarpus altilis 

Benoara LGMIM Samaneasaman 

Bibi HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Bibit LOGAN Fagraea ceilanica 

Biku nankatraba MYRTA Calophyllum neo-ebudicum 
Biku nanteh GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Bilgna GUTTI Garcinia pseudoguttifera 

Bilji BORAG Cordia dichotoma 


Bingil EUPHO Acalypha grandis 

Birime ELAEO Elaeocarpus angustifolius 

Boburo LEEAC Leea tetramera 

Bok RUBIA Neonauclea forsteri 

Bonbon MORAC Ficus granatum 

Bongmetaleplep RUBIA Mussaenda cylindrocarpa 

Bubus mat 

menteh GOODE Scaevolasp. 

Bubus 

nankatraba GOODE Scaevola neo-ebudica 
Bubus nanteh BORAG Argusia argentea 
Bungsa PITTO Pittosporum campbelli 

Buruvi NYCTA Pisonia umbellifera 

Bwanga RUTAC Euodia hortensis 

Bwatloi MYRTA Syzygium cf. kajewskii 

Bwatvis tememe RUBIA Psychotria trichostoma 
Bwatvis temit RUBIA Psychotria milnei 

Bwenas tememe GESNE Cyrtandra sp. 

Bwenas temit GESNE Cyrtandra aneiteensis 
Bwilip tememe MORAC Ficus scabra 
Davwi bo LGPAP Erythrina variegata 

Davwi bunbun LGPAP Erythrina sp. 

Davwi gura LGPAP Erythrina sp. 

Davwi sak LGPAP Erythrina sp. 

Davwi telit LGPAP Erythrina sp. 

Dem EUPHO Phyllanthus ciccoides 

Dindi madak ULMAC Trema orientalis 
Dondo FLACO Pangium edule 

Gelatgni tememe URTIC Dendrocnide sp. 

Gelatgni temit URTIC Dendrocnide sp.. 

Gelatgni vaamat URTIC Dendrocnide latifolia 
Girih gapkawu LILIA Cordylline terminalis 
Gugu DILLE Dillenia biflora 

Gures RUBIA Morinda citrifolia 

Gum CUNON Geissois denhamii 

Ha MYRTA Syzygium buettneriana 

Isideng MELAS Astronidium aneityense 

Jiri MYRTA Syzygium sp. 

Kaak MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Kabarik URTIC Boehmeria sp. 

Kabih kahbidel SAPIN Allophylus cobbe 

Kabih karo EUPHO Acalypha wilkesiana 
Kabih nankatraba ANNON Polyathia cf. rumphii 
Kabih tememe EUPHO Acalypha cf. forsteriana 

Kabih temit EUPHO Acalypha cf. forsteriana 

Kabo MELIA Dysoxylum 

gaudichaudianum 

Kaep/Kaop HERNA Gyrocarpus americanus 

Kamit EUPHO Endospermum medullosum 

Kamji LGPAP Pongamia pinnata 

Kamseng SAPOT Pouteria cf. aneityense 

Kanumtep CUNON Weinmannia denhamii 
Kanum = Nunum MORAC Ficus adenosperma 
Karibu dalma MELIA Dysoxylum bijugum 
Karo CASUA Casuarina equisetifolia 
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Kasese 

LGMIM 

Serianthes ebudarum 

Mamavuk 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

Kasi tememe 

APOCY 

Cerbera odollam 

Mamba 

LGCAE 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Kasi temit 

APOCY 

Cerbera odollam 

Mamlah rob 

EUPHO 

Glochidion ramiflorum 

Kasisgelinberet 

ARALI 

Schefflera sp. 

Mamlah rubet 

EUPHO 

Glochidion stipulare 

Kastawarak 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus floridanus 

Mamlenge 

ACANT 

Pseuderanthemum spp. 

Kasubo 

ELAEO 

Aceratium oppositifolium 

Mamsil 

RUTAC 

Euodia hortensis 

Katbol beda 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Mangarep 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus sp. 

Katbol bini 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Marak 

TILIA 

Trichospermum inmac 

Katbol ganberet 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon sp. 

Marus 

HERNA 

Hemandia moerenhoutiana 

Katbol kabi 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Masileng 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Katdentema 

LOGAN 

Geniostoma rupestre 



gaudichaudianum 

Kateme 

EBENA 

Diospyros ferrea 

Matbas 

MYRSI 

Maesa ambrymensis 

Kateme 

EBENA 

Diospyros samoensis 

Matbas 

MYRSI 

Maesa spp. 

Katorkanmwela 

MELAS 

Melastoma malabathricum 

Matmat 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Kauni 

COMPO 

Melanthera biflora 

Memeh 

MORAC 

Ficus subtrinervia 

Kavik maruh 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Mendal 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Kavik tememe 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Mwel 

CYCAD 

Cycas circinalis 

Kavus dalma 

RUTAC 

Euodia bonwickii 

Mweri bal 

LGMIM 

Acacia simplex 

Kavus havin 

RUTAC 

Euodia bonwickii 

Mweri lala 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Kawalalgno 

CUNON 

Spiraeanthemum 

Nanaar tememe 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 



macgillivrayi 

Nanaar temit 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Kawaswasinunduruk 


Netniut 

SAPOT 

Pouteria macropoda 


ICACI 

Citronella samoensis 

Nunuvwet 

MORAC 

Ficus sp. 

Kawo karo 

URTIC 

Cypholophus decipiens 

Oa del 

VERBE 

Premna corymbosa 

Kawo karo 

URTIC 

Cypholophus 

Oa nankatraba 

VERBE 

Premna sp. 



macrocephalus 

Oa nanteh 

VERBE 

Premna taitensis 

Kawo temit 

EUPHO 

Acalypha caturus 

Oa sap 

VERBE 

Premna sp. 

Kawo vwe 

URTIC 

Boehmeria platyphylla 

Oleh bubu 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Kemedap 

LGMIM 

Schleinitzia insularum 

Oleh 



Kingi 

ANNON 

Cananga odorata 

tabi = madak 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Kok 

EUPHO 

Bischofia javanica 

Ondoma tememe URTIC 

Pipturus argenteus 

Kugu 

DILLE 

Dillenia biflora 

Ondoma temit 

URTIC 

Pipturus argenteus 

Kuji 

LOGAN 

Neuburgia corynocarpa 

Ondova 

RHAMN 

Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Kul 

PALMA 

Cocos nucifera 

Otbung 

LAURA 

Cryptocarya cf. invasiosum 

Kulkul 

PALMA 

Veitchia sp. 

Raava bo 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Lai ah 

ARALI 

Polyscias spp. 

Raava buji bihil 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Lalah bo 

ARALI 

Polyscias Scutellaria 

Raava god 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Lalah ginebung 

ARALI 

Polyscias sp. 

Raava kae 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Lalah kaba 

ARALI 

Polyscias sp. 

Raava mela 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Lalah knirep 

ARALI 

Polyscias sp. 

Raava sis 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Lalah malda 

ARALI 

Polyscias sp. 

Raava teban 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Lalah nankatraba ARAL I 

Polyscias sp. 

Raava telit 

MALVA 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Lalah silemalgel 

ARALI 

Polyscias sp. 

Rewerep 

MORAC 

Ficus obliqua 

Lalah tesul 

ARALI 

Polyscias guilfoylei 

Ririn 

MORAC 

Ficus septica 

Lalah wakgna 

ARALI 

Polyscias sp. 

Salngi 

EUPHO 

Homolanthus ebracteatus 

Lehelehe 

PROTE 

Tumllia lutea 

Sangwul 

MALVA 

Hibiscus rosasinensis 

Lislis da 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Sap madak 

RUTAC 

Euodia hortensis 

Lislis temit 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Sap mom 

RUTAC 

Euodia hortensis 

Mabibi medakal 

MYRTA 

Metrosideros collina 

Sasli aji 

EUPHO 

Codiaeum variegatum 

Mabibi temit 

MYRTA 

Metrosideros collina 

Sasli bo 

EUPHO 

Codiaeum variegatum 

Mahnibu 

SYMPL 

Symplocos cochinensis 

Sasli bweil 

EUPHO 

Codiaeum variegatum 

Malmalkavik 

MYRTA 

Syzygium cf. nutans 

Sasli migatmat 

EUPHO 

Codiaeum variegatum 

Maloas 

LGPAP 

Desmodium umbellatum 

Sasli 



Maltowo 

MELIA 

Vavaea amicorum 

nankarowuro 

EUPHO 

Codiaeum variegatum 

Mamao 

EUPHO 

Securinega flexulosa 

Sasli nankatraba 

EUPHO 

Codiaeum variegatum 
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Sebek nanteh 

BORAG 

Cordia subcordata 

Dove 

RHAMN 

Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Sebek nanutkut 

BORAG 

Cordia sp. 

Duledule 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 

Sende 

MORAC 

Ficus glandulifera 

Futu 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Silanga 

LGPAP 

Pongamia pinnata 

Gaimaita 

EUPHO 

Endosperm urn medullosum 

Silki 

EBENA 

Diospyros ferrea 

Gaimeto 

SAPIN 

Elattostachys falcata 

Sivirimamba 

MYRTA 

Syzygium clusiaefolium 

Ghairoro 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Tangbwei 

CORYN 

Corynocarpus similis 

Ghatambola 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Taweat temit 

EUPHO 

Acalypha catunis 

Ghavika 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

Tebarbar 

ARALI 

Osmoxylon occidentale 

Ghoagha 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Tehtendap 

STERC 

Heritiera littoralis 

Ghuraci 

RUB IA 

Morinda citrifolia 

Telis = Towo 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Huhuboi 

LGPAP 

Castanospermum australe 

Tet 

EUPHO 

Excoecaria agallocha 

Inghogha 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 

Tobi 

CHLOR 

Ascarina lanceolata 

Laholaho 

APOCY 

Cerbera odollam 

Tongtong 

SONNE 

Sonneratia caseolaris 

Mabwe 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Tou 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Mala uhi 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Uhbo 

LGPAP 

Castanospermum australe 

Mariu 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Uleh 

SAPOT 

Mimusops elengi 

Matala 

STERC 

Kleinhovia hospita 

Vakavakal 

TILIA 

Grewia malococca 

Nagalat / Galato 

URTIC 

Dendrocnide spp. 

Vena 

MALVA 

Thespesia populnea 

Nanara 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Venboka 

MORAC 

Antiaris toxicaria 

Ndau 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Verahvi 

MORAC 

Ficus aspera 

Ove 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Vini tedap 

EUPHO 

Macaranga sp. 

Rara (W) 

LGPAP 

Erythrina variegata 

Vini tememe 

EUPHO 

Macaranga dioica 

Salvoroanga 

EBENA 

Diospyros samoensis 

Vini temit 

EUPHO 

Macaranga sp. 

Sarighai 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Vwagavwaga 

EUPHO 

Aleurites moluccana 



gaudichaudianum 

Vwavwa 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Tavoa 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 

Vwel 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Tora 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

Vwilindi 

MORAC 

Ficus subulata 

Uhigai 

ANACA 

Spondias dulcis 

Wahwah 

STERC 

Sterculia vitiensis 

Vange 

FLACO 

Pangium edule 

Wakagantoro 

RUTAC 

Micromelum minutum 

Vaoni 

MORAC 

Antiaris toxicaria 

Wakgam 

PROTE 

Finschia chloroxantha 

Varovaro 

APOCY 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Waknga balbal 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Vele 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Waknga bo 

BURSE 

Canarium sp. 

Vurain tovu 

LAURA 

Cryptocarya turbinata 

Waknga gatgat 

BURSE 

Canarium sp. 

Wahiwahi 

STERC 

Sterculia vitiensis 

Waknga sanlang 

BURSE 

Canarium sp. 

Walahi 

ANACA 

Semecarpus vitiensis 

Waknga 






woimeme 

BURSE 

Canarium sp. 




Wanet 

SAPOT 

Burckella obovata 

SHEPHERDS EMAE (SEma) 

Wawut 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

All names from Gowers. 

Wolekulan 

MYRSI 

Tapeinosperma 






scrobiculatum 

Angai 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Wowos 

MORAC 

Ficus xylosycia 

Fetau 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 




Futu 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 




Ifi 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

PENTECOST NORTH (Pent,N) 

Kavika 

MYRTA 

Syzygium malaccense 

All names from Gowers, except where 

Kimau 

LGCAE 

Intsia bijuga 

indicated. 



Koko 

BISCH 

Bischofia javanica 




Maliu 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Angai 

BURSE 

Canarium indicum 

Maramara 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Bagura 

GUTTI 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

Moko loa 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Bilengara 

GUTTI 

Garcinia pseudoguttifera 

Mormalau 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

Biribiri 

HERNA 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Pouga pipiri 

NYCTA 

Pisonia umbellifera 

Bisa 

LGMIM 

Adenanthera pavonina 

Puga 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Bugho 

NYCTA 

Pisonia umbellifera 

Rakauhuri 

EBENA 

Diospyros samoensis 

Dingori 

ANNON 

Cananga odorata 

Tarie 

COMBR 

Terminalia catappa 
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Tava 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 

Nakaiu 

CUNON 

Geissois denhamii 

Tavarau 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Nakal 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum bijugum 

Tepipi 

FLACO Pangium edule 

Naknao 

EUPHO 

Acalypha grandis 

Toa 

CASUA Casuarina equisetifolia 

Nakautufe 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Vi 

ANACA Spondias dulcis 

Nalilu 

MORAC Ficus obliqua 



Nalulu 

ARALI 

Schefflera neo-ebudica 



Namak 

BORAG 

Cordia subcordata 

SHEPHERDS TONGARIKI (STon) 

Namal 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

All names from Gowers. 

Namal kikin 

LGMIM 

Acacia simplex 



Namilo 

EUPHO 

Glochidion namilo 

Kimahing 


Namit 

EUPHO 

Glochidion stipulare 

/Nimtu 

MELIA Dysoxylum 

Namyaghul 

ELAEO 

Elaeocarpus angustifolius 


gaudichaudianum 

Nanen 

MORAC Ficus adenosperma 

Mamalim 

SAPOT Mimusops elengi 

Nangyefa 

PROTE 

Tuirillia lutea 

Manguravi 

MYRIS Myristica fatua 

Nao 

URTIC 

Leukosyke australis 

Na-anga 

BURSE Canarium indicum 

Naouk 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Nakavika 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 

Naowe 

ELAEO 

Aceratium oppositifolium 

Nakoka 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 

Napat 

ARALI 

Polyscias cissodendron 

Nakumair 

BURSE Garuga floribunda 

Napkapik 

NYCTA 

Pisonia umbellifera 

Nakumau 

LGCAE Intsia bijuga 

Napoas 

LOGAN Fagraea ceilanica 

Nalas 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 

Napok 

PALMA 

Veitchia sp. 

Namara 

LGMIM Adenanthera pavonina 

Napotafa 

RUBIA 

Gardenia tannaensis 

Namariu 

LGMIM Acacia spirorbis 

Naren 

MORAC Ficus granatum 

Nambakrith 

GUTTI Calophyllum inophyllum 

Narke 

DILLE 

Dillenia biflora 

Nambig 

NYCTA Pisonia umbellifera 

Narwiuwh 

LILIA 

Cordylline fruticosa 

Nambik 

HERN A Gyrocarpus americanus 

Nasas pokul 

MORAC Ficus wassa 

Nambimbir 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Nasas papa 

MORAC Ficus wassa 

Nanearr 

CASUA Casuarina equisetifolia 

Naswaio 

MORAC Ficus (all stranglers) 

Nanoram 

LECYT Barringtonia asiatica 

Natan 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Narah 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 



var. papuana 

Natauwo 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Natuan 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum 

Nato 

SAPIN Pometia pinnata 



gaudichaudianum 

Naveno 

BORAG Cordia subcordata 

Natum 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Nawahir 

FLACO Pangium edule 

Nauias 

RUBIA 

Morinda citrifolia 

Sompoi 

LECYT Barringtonia edulis 

Naumarek 

TILIA 

Grewia crenata 



Nauwhatum 

STERC 

Sterculia banksiana 



Navingun 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

TANNA LENAKEL (Tann,L) 

Navwan 

MYRTA Syzygium sp. 

All names from Wheatley, except where 

Nawha 

BURSE 

Garuga floribunda 

indicated. 


Nawhawha 

STERC 

Sterculia vitiensis 



Nawhinget 

EUPHO 

Acalypha forsteriana 

Dalh 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Nawiloawilo 

HERNA 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

Dalhkit 

COMBR Terminalia sepicana 

Nawuil 

RUTAC 

Euodia sp. 

Honur 

RUTAC Micromelum minutum 

Nawula 

EUPHO 

Macaranga dioica 

Kalualua 

ARALI Meryta neo-ebudica 

Nawulayamno 

EUPHO 

Macaranga tanarius 

Kapwia 

BORAG Argusia argentea 

Nawunpapa 

MORAC Ficus sp. 

Kayetawur 

LOGAN Geniostoma rupestre 

Nem 

MORAC Artocarpus altilis 

Kifageta 

PALMA Metroxylon warburgii 

Nemiugh 

STERC 

Melochia odorata 

Koko (G) 

HERNA Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Nepe 

ACANT 

Pseuderanthemum sp. 

Libang 

MORAC Ficus septica 

Nepina 

RUTAC 

Sarcomelicope 

Mutu 

LGMIM Adenanthera pavonina 



simplicifolia 

Naba 

RUBIA Neonauclea forsteri 



sub sp. neo-scotica 

Nafa 

RHAMN Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Nepinap 

EBENA 

Diospyros ferrea 

Naguga 

BISCH Bischofia javanica 

Nialu 

PITTO 

Pittosporum campbelli 

Naiyowimur 

LGPAP Erythrina fusca 

Nibalingagal 

ARALI 

Polyscias Scutellaria 
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Niel 

CASUA Casuarina equisetifolia 

Tira 

EUPHO 

Excoecaria agallocha 

Nieng 

PALMA Cocos nucifera 

Tuai 

MELIA 

Dysoxylum cf. aneityense 

Nier 

SAPOT Burckella obovata 

Tulube 

EUPHO 

Claoxylon psilogyne 

Nik 

BORAG Cordia dichotoma 

Yabul 

LGMIM 

Leucaena leucocephala 

Nikaikai 

PROTE Finschia chloroxantha 




Nikaouk 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 




Nikaouk ribung 

MYRTA Syzygium sp. 

TANNA SOUTH EAST (Tann,SE) 

Nikariang 

APOCY Cerbera odollam 

All names from Gowers. 

Nikbat 

MYRTA Syzygium sp. 




Nikinikien 

APOCY Neisosperma oppositifolia 

Netan 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Nikilau 

MYRTA Metrosideros collina 

Niere 

GUTTI 

Garcinia pseudoguttifera 

Nikiaviling 

ELAEO Elaeocaipus hortensis 

Nimeir 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

Nikilaka 

SAPOT Pouteria cf. linggensis 




Nikilyakae 

GUTTI Garcinia pseudoguttifera 




Nikumanik 

MYRSI Tapeinospenna sp. 

TANNA WHITESANDS (Tann,W) 

Nikvitu 

SAPIN Elattostachys falcata 

All names 

from Gowers, except where 

Nikiavin 

LAURA Cryptocarya homei 

indicated. 



Nila 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 




Nim 

MORAC Ficus sp. 

Migia-apen 

LAURA Cryptocarya turbinata 

Nimaliban 

LGMIM Serianthes aff. melanesica 

Nahmah 

RHAMN Alphitonia zizyphoides 

Nimlabum 

CUNON Weinmannia sp. 

Nakatambo 

ANACA 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

Ningat 

SAPOT Pouteria sp. 

Namali 

LGMIM 

Acacia spirorbis 

Nipiaotuan 

NYCTA Pisonia grandis 

Napkapyk 

NYCTA 

Pisonia umbellifera 

Nisap 

SAPOT Pouteria sp. 

Naran 

MYRIS 

Myristica fatua 

Nise 

RUTAC Euodia hortensis 

Narumi 

SAPIN 

Pometia pinnata 

Nise mp 

GOODE Scaevolasp. 

Navenin 

LECYT 

Barringtonia edulis 

Nisuko 

MELIA Aglaia cf. saltatorum 

Nekautufe 

LGPAP 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Niting 

ULMAC Trema cannabina 

Nekoko 

HERNA 

Hemandia nymphaeifolia 

Nowanasas 

MORAC Ficus sp. 

Netalah 

COMBR Terminalia catappa 

Nuen 

RUBIA Guettarda speciosa 

Niel 

CASUA 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Numayawan 

ARALI Polyscias schmidii 

Nikiliakai (W) 

GUTTI 

Garcinia pseudoguttifera 

Nunumian 

URTIC Piptums argenteus 

Nila 

ANACA Semecarpus vitiensis 

Nuo 

MALVA Hibiscus tiliaceus 

Ningamng 

MYRTA Syzygium malaccense 

Nuwul 

ANACA Dracontomelon vitiense 

Nouwhiting 

LECYT 

Barringtonia asiatica 

Nuyulang 

EUPHO Homolanthus ebracteatus 

Nowu 

LGPAP 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

"Sida" 

MELIA Melia azederach 
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THE USE CLASS & SPECIES CHECK LISTS 


The extent to which rural life was formerly 
dependent on the forest flora is perhaps best 
illustrated by the fact that most trees, and 
many other plants, have local names and some 
sort of subsistence use or cultural 
significance. Before the advent of modern 
development and the trade in western goods, 
many of the necessities for life, such as food, 
shelter, warmth, and medicine, were met by 
cultivating and harvesting the native plants. 
While the introduction of new agricultural 
crops, western medicines and manufactured 
goods has replaced some of the local 
products, much of the traditional knowledge 
of plants, and of farming systems generally, is 
still relevant to modern efforts to improve 
agricultural and local forestry production. The 
information on uses included in the following 
check lists is intended to indicate both the 
breadth of traditional usages, and, as in the 
case of food stuffs, the range of species which 
are used for each product. 

For ease of reference, all of the various 
products derived from trees have been divided 
into use classes. The species which produce 
edible fruits and nuts, for example, are 
included in the edible use class, indicated with 
a capital E. The fruit trees are further sub¬ 
divided into those which are generally 
cultivated, denoted as Edible, Fruits planted, 
EFp, and those that are wild, denoted Edible, 
Fruits wild, EFw. An explanation of all the 
use classes and codes is given in the Use 
Class Codes section, following this 
introduction. While all the species used for 
each product are included under one use class, 
there is generally a range of preferences for 
some species over others. These preferences 
vary within and between islands, and 
according to availability. Similarly, the use 
classes are generally perceived to have 
different values which are also related to the 
abundance, availability and properties of the 
species they include. The narrowest or 
strictest use classes are those for which there 
are only a small number of alternatives, 
whereas broad use classes include a wide 
range of variously suitable species. 

The most highly valued products include 
edibles, medicines, materials for traditional 
crafts, and those which have cultural 


significance. In these classes only a selected 
number of species are considered suitable or 
preferred, and so their use is highly 
conservative, i.e. consistent and constant. 
Medicinal remedies, for example, are 
conservative because they rely on the use of 
specific tree parts with known curative 
properties. The products of these highly 
valued use classes, e.g. special woods for 
utensils, leaves for decoration, and so on, are 
generally light weight, easily transported, and 
valuable relative to the effort expended in 
obtaining them. 

Traditional knowledge of the properties 
and means of cultivation of highly valued 
species is more extensive than for those of 
lower value use classes. Most of the fruit and 
nut trees, for example, are treated like crops to 
a certain extent. These are frequently planted 
with selected stock, and are generally 
privately owned by the planter and his family. 
That most of these species have a number of 
named varieties (up to 60 vars. have been 
recorded for Breadfruit in the Banks group) 
suggests that they may have had a 
considerable history of domestication. To 
what extent these varieties are real or apparent 
in production terms has not yet been 
established, but this bank of local knowledge 
may prove to be a useful starting point for any 
future improvement programmes. 

Wood materials used for building are 
broader use classes than those of food and 
medicine, i.e. a wider range of adequate 
species are available. The trees used for 
ground posts are generally durable hard 
woods drawn from high forest, whereas 
structural aerial members may be drawn from 
a wider range of species, and rafters from a 
still broader group of smaller trees, often from 
early secondary forest. As ground posts are 
relatively more difficult to obtain, and have 
greater structural significance than light 
rafters, they have a higher value, and their use 
is consequently more conservative. 

The local knowledge of most of the species 
used in building is less extensive than that for 
fruit trees, and is generally limited to 
categorising the trees into three broad groups 
based on durability; those with wood which is 
durable in contact with the ground, those 
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which are uselessly soft, and a large number 
of intermediaries. Trees are never planted for 
building purposes in areas with accessible 
wild stocks, but individual stems may be 
earmarked as suitable well in advance of their 
actual use. However, in areas where supplies 
are inadequate, certain pioneer trees, e.g. 
Alphitonia zizyphoides, are selected and 
tended amongst the regrowth to produce poles 
for future use. 

The main factors determining the choice of 
a certain species within the building use 
classes is the importance of the building for 
which the materials are to be used, the 
distance of the tree(s) from the building site, 
and the manpower and time available to do 
the work. As building nakamals or churches 
are community efforts, only the best materials 
are used, whereas relatively inferior wood 
may be used for kitchens. In areas with 
abundant resources, such as Aneityum, first 
class materials are used as a matter of course, 
whereas in densely populated places, such as 
Paama, a wider range of species may be used, 
depending on availability. 

Fuelwood is the broadest use class in terms 
of the general abundance and availability of 
suitable material, i.e. all but a few species 
which are uselessly light, or produce noxious 
smoke, may be used. Two broad categories of 
firewood are recognised; ’hot’ woods which 
produce a lasting, intense heat favoured for 
traditional ground - oven cooking, and 
’ordinary’ woods which burn more quickly, 
and are used on a daily basis for cooking and 
warmth. Hot fuels are generally dense 
hardwoods drawn largely from high forest 
species, whereas ordinary fuels are generally 
lighter, softer woods, most of which are cut 
from secondary species in garden fallows. In 
all but the most sparsely populated areas, hot 
fuelwoods are less common and more difficult 
to obtain than ordinary woods, and so are 
generally perceived to be of higher value. As 
fuelwood is a relatively low value, heavy 
weight and cumbersome material, the 
proximity to the house, and the effort required 
to cut and carry it, are the most important 
factors influencing selection. For these 
reasons most of the fuelwood is derived from 
gardens where the tasks of tree clearing and 
fuelwood collection can be combined, and the 
wood carried home along established paths 
with the rest of the garden produce. 


All the information on tree usages 
presented in the following lists was compiled 
from proforma questionnaires, and interviews 
with a number of local experts in the islands. 
A list of the principal informants is given in 
the acknowledgements. 


NOTES ON THE LISTS 


Major Use Class Check List 

This section consists of a table listing the 
principal trees and shrubs used for a variety of 
traditional products. The table is divided into 
sections on all of the main use classes 
described in the Use Class Code section, 
except those of construction and fuelwood, 
which are so large that they are included in 
the second, Check list of Trees and Shrubs. 

Each section includes the following 
information: 

Nomenclature The species are listed 
alphabetically, and each entry has a 
corresponding family code, and Bislama name 
where applicable. 

Other Uses Many of the species have 
multiple uses which are indicated by codes in 
the ’Other Uses’ column. The subsistence 
uses are noted in approximate order of value 
or importance, rather than according to the 
volume or frequency of use. For example, 
construction uses are generally given before 
fuelwood, even where greater quantities of the 
wood are used for fuel than for construction. 
This ranking is based on the generally 
perceived value of the various use classes. 
The minor traditional or ’custom’ usages, 
such as crafts and medicine, are listed after 
the subsistence codes where their use is 
generally rare or infrequent, except in the case 
of those species where they were widely 
reported to be the principal or main uses. 
Notes These give brief explanations, where 
appropriate, of the parts of the tree which are 
used, the properties of the products, an 
indication of local preferences, and in the case 
of commercial timbers, an indication of 
common end uses. 


Check List of Trees and Shrubs 

This section consists of a provisional check 
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list of the trees and shrubs found in Vanuatu. 
Woody lianescent plants, Palms, Pandans and 
Tree Ferns are not included. The list is based 
entirely on collections and records held in 
Vanuatu, is certainly incomplete, and should 
be considered as indicative rather than 
definitive. The other principal collection 
series consulted in the compilation of this list 
were those of the Royal Society and Percy 
Sladen Expedition to the New Hebrides 
(1971); Johnson, M.S. of U.K. O.D.A, (1971); 
Gowers, S. of Forestry section. Department of 
Agriculture, Port Vila, (1974 - 76); and 
Cabalion, P., Bourdy, G., and Walter, A., all 
of O.R.S.T.O.M., (various periods, 1976 - 
1985). Duplicates of some parts of these 
collections are held at Kew, U.K., Paris, 
France, and Noumea, New Caledonia. In 
addition to the botanical information the list 
also includes summary codes and notes on the 
major and secondary uses of each species, 
where these are known. 

Each species entry is presented in the 
following order: 

Nomenclature The species are listed 
alphabetically. These are followed by the 
authorities, abbreviated according to the 
conventions listed in Mabberley (1987). 
Entries with a generic name followed by sp. 
indet. indicate that the genus has been 
recorded, but the species(s) have not yet been 
identified. Other entries with a generic name 
followed by sp. A, B, C, and so on, indicate 
that the genus contains new species which 
have not yet been described. Each entry has a 
corresponding five letter family code, and 
Bislama name where applicable. Species 
marked with an " * " are described and 
illustrated in Part II. 

Main and Other Use Codes columns. These 
list the primary and secondary usages of the 
trees respectively. They include all of the 
usages listed in the use class codes section, 
including building materials and fuelwood. 
They are listed in order according to the 
convention on their perceived importance and 
value, as applied in the Check List of 
Species by Use Class. The ’other uses’ 
column indicates usages which are minor, i.e. 
rare, infrequent, or relatively less important. 
Notes These begin by indicating whether the 
species is a tree, Tr., or a shrub, Sh., or 
varying between the two in form, Sh./Tr. A 
number of the pioneer species which are 
commonly found in the secondary regrowth of 
garden fallows are also flagged. Brief notes 


on the uses, and properties of the trees are 
also given where applicable. Where notes on 
the uses end with an abbreviated island name, 
e.g. (Anei.), this indicates that the use 
described has only been recorded on that 
island. The island codes are the same as those 
used in Part II. 


USE CLASS CODES 


Edible Code: E 

Includes all species known to produce 
edible fruits, nuts, leaves and other parts, used 
as food, food flavouring, or in food 
preparation. The lists do not include modem, 
i.e. non aboriginal introductions, such as 
Citrus species. Guava, Soursop, etc. 

Edible, Fruit, Planted Code: EFp 

Includes all species known to be widely 
cultivated for fruit. 

Edible, Fruit, Wild Code: EFw 

Includes all species known to produce 
edible fruits which are not normally cultivated 
for the purpose. Most are usually only eaten 
occasionally, either as ’bush snacks’, or in 
times of shortage, and generally have low 
preference. 

Edible, Nuts, Planted Code: ENp 

The term ’nuts’ is used loosely to include 

all species known to be widely cultivated for 
nuts or seeds. 

Edible, Nuts, Wild Code: ENw 

Includes all species known to produce 
edible nuts or seeds which are not normally 
cultivated for the purpose. 

Edible, Leaves, Planted Code: ELp 

Includes species commonly cultivated 
exclusively, or partly for the production of 
edible shoots or leaves. The distinction 
between planted, i.e. cultivated, and wild 
vegetable species is less pronounced than in 
fruit and nuts, and varies between and within 
islands. 

Edible, Leaves, Wild Code: ELw 
Includes species known to produce edible 
leaves and shoots which are not normally 
cultivated for the purpose. 
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Edible, Others Code: EO 

Includes species cultivated, or wild, with 
edible plant parts not included above, such as 
bark and flowers, and species used for food 
flavouring. 

Buildings Construction Code: B 

Includes species known to be used in the 
construction of all types of buildings, such as 
Nakamals, Churches, Sleeping quarters, 
Kitchens, Latrines, Copra drying houses, etc. 

Buildings, Ground Posts Code: Bgp 

Includes species normally used for ground 
posts, i.e. those recorded as having the 
appropriate qualities of hardness and 
durability in contact with the soil, and 
regularly used where available. Ground post 
species are generally slow growing, dense 
hard woods, and are usually drawn from areas 
outside gardens. Other species with inferior 
qualities which are sometimes used, 
particularly in areas without abundant stocks 
of hardwoods, are not included. 


Buildings, Aerial Members Code: Bam 

Includes species normally or frequently 
used for all the structural components of the 
house, not including the thatch or walling 
materials such as Bamboos, Palms or grass 
canes. Virtually every tree species may be 
used for these purposes, only those frequently 
used are noted. Aerial member species are 
generally straight boled, lighter, less durable 
species than those used for ground posts, and 
are generally relatively more abundant. The 
major structural members are fashioned from 
large trees drawn from old growth and 
pioneer species, whereas minor members are 
usually fashioned from smaller pioneer trees, 
drawn from secondary forest in garden areas. 
A number of the softer woods are generally 
only considered useful in terms of life 
expectancy in very smoky situations, such as 
kitchens and copra drying houses, and these 
are noted in the general use class table. 

Canoes and Outriggers Code: C 

Includes species widely used in the 
construction of canoes and outriggers. The 
main hulls are generally fashioned from trees 
of large diameter, and a trade off is made 
between using softer species which are easier 
to hollow out, but which are less durable, and 
harder species with greater durability. 


Weapons and Utensils Codes: W, U 
Includes species used to fashion weapons 
such as spears, clubs, bows and arrows etc., 
which are noted with the code W; and species 
used to fashion bowls, plates, laplap knifes 
etc., which are noted with the code U. These 
uses are generally in decline, mainly because 
of substitution with imported materials. Guns, 
rifles and catapults on land, and spear guns 
and nets in the water, have replaced weapons 
and fish poisons; and metal and plastic 
cooking, carrying and storage containers have 
replaced Bamboo sections and wooden boles. 


Rope, Twine, Cordage Code: R 

Includes species from which cordage, 
temporary or long term, is produced, chiefly 
from fibrous bark. Most of the permanent 
cordage used in house and canoe construction 
is drawn from climbing lianescent species 
from the forest rather than from trees and 
shrubs, and are therefore not included in this 
list. 


Fuelwood Code: F 

Virtually all species may be used for fuel 
with a few exceptions such those which are 
very soft and light, or produce smoke which 
irritates the eyes or skin. Availability is the 
main selection consideration, except in areas 
with abundant forest close to the villages. 
However, two broad classes of fuelwood were 
identified during the survey and these are 
noted as follows. 


Fuelwood, Ordinary Code: Fo 

Includes species widely used on a daily 
basis for cooking with vessels such as pots 
and pans. These are usually pioneer species 
drawn from secondary forest in garden areas. 

Fuelwood, Hot Code: Fh 

Includes species selected for their density 
and ’hot’ burning properties used for heating 
ground ovens and laplap stones, the 
traditional method of cooking. Dense species 
are preferred for this purpose as they produce 
a greater amount of heat per volume, and the 
fire therefore does not require frequent 
feeding with new fuel, or produce excessive 
quantities of ash. ’Hot’ burning species are 
usually slow growing hard woods, generally 
drawn from forest outside garden areas. 
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Living Fenceposts Code: LFP 

Includes species which are used in living 
fences or hedges. All these species grow 
readily from large stem cuttings, and can 
tolerate repeated pollarding / lopping. 

Ornamental and Shade Code: O 

Includes species widely planted as 
ornamentals, and / or village shade trees. 
Ornamentals are usually varieties, of forms of 
forest species with coloured or variegated 
leaves. 

Custom Code: K 

Custom is used as a general term to 
describe traditional uses which are in the main 
not essential to subsistence, but which are 
important for minor products and cultural 
purposes. In general these uses are in decline, 
but the lists from this survey are far from 
complete, and should be considered only as 
examples of these use classes. One major item 
of subsistence and cultural importance not 
included in any detail is medicine, or the 
traditional pharmacopoeia. 

Custom, Medicine Code: KM 

Includes species from which preparations 
for bodily illnesses are made, rather than 
those with important magical properties, 
which are also generally referred to as 
’medicinal’ plants. The records are few as 
medicinal knowledge is largely the secret 
preserve of Klevas. 

Custom, Poison Code: KP 

Includes species used to produce poisons 
for stunning / killing fish. Poisons employed 
against men are not included, and are 
considered as part of the secret magical 
preserve of Klevas. 

Custom, Carving etc. Code: KC 

Includes species used to fashion items of 
cultural importance, such as small figures, 
ceremonial laplap knifes and clubs etc. These 
are usually hard, fine grained, durable species, 
i.e. with properties lending themselves to 
carving, and their use is conservative. 

Custom, tAmtams, Code: KA 

Includes species used to fashion Tamtams, 
or slit-drums, and standing figures. Their use 
is conservative apparently more for reasons of 
cultural significance than the properties of the 
wood, and so only a limited number of 


species are used. 

Custom, Flas (Decorations) Code: KF 
Includes species used for personal and 
general decorations for ceremonies and 
festivities. Most are brightly coloured and / or 
have a strong smell, but most also have 
cultural significance beyond their attractive 
appearance. 

Custom, Dyes and Paints Code: KD 

Includes species used to produce dyes for 
woven or carved products, and / or for 
personal decoration or permanent tatoos. 

Custom, Scents Code: KS 

Includes species, mainly with sweetly 
scented flowers, used to scent oils, or worn as 
personal decoration. These uses are in decline, 
mainly because they are being replaced with 
imported synthetics which are widely 
considered superior as they have a stronger, 
longer lasting smell. 

Custom, Resins and Glues Code: KG 
Includes species which produce useful 
adhesive or flammable juices or resins. These 
uses are in decline, mainly because of 
substitution with imported materials. 

Custom, Boundary marker Code: KB 

Includes species which are planted to mark 
or line out boundaries of one sort or another. 
These species often also have some 
emblematic, message or signal function. Both 
the species used, and their respective 
meanings vary between, and within islands. 
The few examples given are far from a 
complete list. 

Timber, Commercial Code: TC 

Includes species which have been, and / or are 
currently utilised by the timber industry for 
domestic or export markets. 
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CHECK LIST OF SPECIES BY USE CLASS 


Edible (E) 

Edible - Fruit (EF) 

Edible - Fruit - Planted (EFp) 


Species 

Family Bislama Other Uses 
Code Code(s) 

Notes 

Artocarpus altilis 

MORAC Bredfrut 

Bam,C,ELp, 

KF 

All cultivated. Tastes like biscuit. May be stored. 
Up to 60 named vars. in Banks. Traded. 

Burckella obovata 

SAPOT Naduledule 

Bam 

Mainly cultivated, some wild. Very sweet when 
ripe. Up to 8 named vars. in Pentecost. 

Traded. 

Corynocarpus similis 

CORYN 

Bam 

Cultivated and wild. Formerly more important, 
now usually only as emergency food. Rather 

tasteless. 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

ANACA Nakatambol 

Bam,U,TC 

Cultivated and wild. Tasteless to sweet, fibrous. 5 
named vars. in C. Pentecost. Traded. 

Morinda citrifolia 

RUBIA Yelowud 

KD 

Cultivated and wild. Usually only as emergency 
food. Fruit stinks, sweet and sour to taste. 

Mangifera indica 

ANACA Mango 


All cultivated. Not burnt as smoke irritating. 
Traded. 

Pometia pinnata 

SAPIN Nandao 

Bam ,Fh,TC 

Cultivated and wild. Very sweet when ripe. 
Traded. 

Spondias dulcis 

ANACA Naus 

KM 

Mainly cultivated, some wild. Strongly sour cf. 
Mango until quite ripe. Traded. 

Syzygium malaccense MYRTA Nakavika 

Edible - Fruit - Wild (EFw) 

Bgpfh 

Cultivated and wild. Watery and rather tasteless to 
slightly sweet. 

Aceratium oppositifolium 

ELAEO 

Bam,Fo 

Fruit edible but very sour, only eaten in times of 
shortage (Anei.) 

Canarium sp. 

BURSE 

Bam 

Fleshy coat around nut is edible, the nut, being 
very small, is discarded (Pent.,C). 

Endiandra aneityensis 

LAURA 

Bam 

Fruits edible once cooked (Mota Lava, Banks 
group.) 

Ficus aspera 

MORAC 

ELw,Fo 

Fruits cooked with the young leaves as ’island 
cabbage’. 

Ficus granatum 

MORAC 

Bam,Fo 

Fruits edible, only eaten as forage or in times of 
shortage (Pent.,C) 

Ficus obliqua 

MORAC 

Fo 

Forage; mainly by children. 

Ficus wassa 

MORAC 

ELw,Fo 

Fruits cooked with the young leaves as ’island 
cabbage’. 

Garcinia pseudoguttifera 

GUTTI 

Bam,Fo 

Forage; only in certain islands. 

Maesa ambrymensis 

Melastoma 

MYRSI 

Fo 

Forage; mainly by children, only in certain 
islands. 

malabathricum 

MELAS 


Forage; mainly by children. 

Pipturus argenteus 

URTIC 

Bam,Fo 

Forage; mainly by children. 
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Species Family Bislama Other Uses Notes 

Code Code(s) 

Phyllanthus ciccoides EUPHO Bam,U,Fo Forage; mainly by children. 

Pouteria costata SAPOT Bam Forage, or in times of shortage, varied reports on 

palatability. 

Pouteria linggensis SAPOT Comb Tree Bam,KC Once recorded as sweet on Tann., otherwise rarely 

eaten. 

Syzygium clusiaefolium MYRTA Bam,Fh Forage; fruits eaten during times of shortage 

(Anei). 

Vaccinium macgillivrayi ERICA Forage; mainly by children. 


Edible - Nuts (EN) This term is used loosely to include seeds 
Edible - Nuts - Planted (ENp) 


Artocarpus altilis 

MORAC Bredfrut 


Seeds of some species are eaten. 

Banringtonia edulis 

LECYT Navele 


Mainly cultivated, some wild. 16+ named vars. in 

Barringtonia 

novo-hibemiae 

LECYT Navele 


C. Pentecost. Traded. 

Cultivated. 

Barringtonia procera 

LECYT Navele 


Cultivated. 

Canarium indicum 

BURSE Nangai 


Mainly cultivated, some wild. 5+ named vars. in 

Canarium harveyi 

var. novo-hebridense 

BURSE Nangai 

R 

C. Pentecost. Traded. 

All cultivated S. of the Banks group. Larger nut 

Gnetum gnemon 

GNETA 

ELp 

than C. indicum. Traded. 

Cultivated and wild in Banks, all cultivated in 

Inocarpus fagiferus 

LGPAP Namambe 


Paama, not yet recorded elsewhere. 

Mainly cultivated, some wild. 12+ named vars. in 

Sterculia vitiensis 

STERC 

C 

C. Pentecost. Traded. 

Mainly cultivated. 

Terminalia catappa 

COMBR Natapoa 

Bgp,U,Fh 

Wild along coast, planted inland. 

Edible - Nuts - Wild (ENw) 

Canarium vitiense BURSE 

Bam 

Small nuts are occasionally eaten when 

Finschia chloroxantha 

PROTE 

Bam 

found in the bush (BVaL). 

Planted in some islands. 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

APOCY 

Bam,KM 

Forage; children take the thin seeds along the 

Terminalia littoralis 

COMBR 

KD 

coastal strip. 

Forage; children take the small nuts along the 

Terminalia sepicana 

COMBR 

Bam 

coastal strip. 

Forage; small nuts eaten when found in the bush. 


Edible - Leaves - Planted (ELp) 

Artocarpus altilis MORAC Bredfrut Bam,C Some varieties produce edible leaves, young 

shoots only. 

Gnetum gnemon GNETA R,W Young leaves, shoots and flower spikes may be 

eaten. 

Hibiscus tiliaceus MALVA Burao Bgp,Bam,LFP One var. with edible inner bark which is cooked 

RJFo recorded from Aneityum. 
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Species Family Bislama Other Uses Notes 

Code Code(s) 


Polyscias Scutellaria 

ARALI 

LFP.O.KB 

This and other Polyscias spp. are widely planted 

Pseuderanthemum 

whartonianum 

ACANT 

KM,0 

as hedges and vegetables. 

This and other Pseuderanthemum species are 

Edible - Leaves - Wild (ELw) 

Dysoxylum bijugum MELIA 


planted for edible leaves. 

Leaves added to cooking food for garlic flavour. 

Ficus aspera 

MORAC 


Leaves and fruits are cooked together as 

Ficus storkii 

MORAC 

Fo 

vegetables. 

Young leaves cooked as vegetable, usually only as 

Ficus wassa 

MORAC 

Fo 

emergency food. 

Leaves and fruits are cooked together as 

Melanthera biflora 

COMPO 


vegetables. 

Leaves added to cooking fish to improve flavour. 

Canoes and Outriggers (C) 

Calophyllum inophyllum GUTTI Nanbangura Bam,Fh,KS 

A common sea shore tree with durable wood, also 

Gyrocarpus americanus 

HERNA Canoe Tree 


used in boat building. 

The boles are large, and the wood easy to hollow 

Hemandia 

moerenhoutiana 

HERNA Blue Wood 

TC 

out. 

The boles are large, and the wood easy to hollow 

Pterocarpus indicus 

LGPAP Blue Water 

Bgp,Bam,LFP 

out. 

The sapwood stains blue on contact with water. 

Weapons and Utensils (W) (U) 

Acacia spirorbis LGMIM Namariu 

Bgp,Bam,Fh 

The very strong and durable wood is fashioned 

Aglaia eleagnoidea 

MELIA 


into tool handles. 

The strong wood is used for tool handles. 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

CASUA She Oak 

Bam,Fh,KC 

The plank-like buttresses are used to fashion 

Diospyros ferrea 

EBENA 

BgpJBam 

bowls, chairs, and doors. 

The strong durable wood is used for tool handles. 

Dracontomelon vitiense 

ANACA Nakatambol 

EFp,Bam,TC 

The large plank-like buttresses are used to fashion 

Heritiera littoralis 

STERC 

Bam 

bowls and doors. 

The plank-like buttresses are used to fashion 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

MALVA Burao 

Bgp,Bam,LFP 

bowls and doors. 

The leaves are used in bush latrines, and from big 

Leucopogon cymbulae 

EPACR 

Fo 

leaved varieties, as plates. 

Small bushy limbs are cut and widely used as a 

Macaranga dioica 

EUPHO Navenu 

Bam.Fo 

house broom (Anei.) 

The leaves are used in bush latrines, often as 

Micromelum minutum 

RUTAC 

Fh,KM 

substitute for Burao. 

The hard, dense wood is used for tool handles. 

Phyllanthus ciccoides 

EUPHO 

Bgp,Bani,EFw 

Generally small, but the wood is hard and durable 


and used for tool handles. 
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Species Family Bislama Other Uses Notes 

Code Code(s) 


Pisonia umbellifera NYCTA The very sticky fruits were formerly used to make 

bird traps. 

Schleinitzia insularum LGMIM Bgp > Fh The hard, dense wood is used for tool handles. 

Terminalia catappa COMBR ENp,Bgp,Fh The flat plank-like buttresses are used to make 

bowls. 


Rope / Twine / Cordage (R) 


Gnetum gnemon 

GNETA 

ELp.ENp 

The fibrous bark makes strong cordage. 

Grewia crenata 

TILIA 

Bam.Fo 

The bark may be pulled off in strips and used as 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

MALVA Burao 

Bgp.Bam.LFP 

temporary cordage. 

The bark of young stems is one of the most 

Kleinhovia hospita 

STERC Namatal 

Fo 

Bam,Fo 

commonly used temporary cordages. 

The bark of young stems is used as temporary 

Trichospermum inmac 

TILIA 

Bam,Fo 

cordage. 

The bark may be pulled off in strips and used as 

Living Fenceposts (LFP) 

Cordylline spp. LILIA 

0 

temporary cordage. 

Cordylline species are also important as boundary 

Dendrocnide latifolia 
and spp. 

URTIC Nangalat 


markers. 

All Dendrocnide spp. may be used. The stings do 

Dillenia biflora 

DILLE 

Bgp 

not effect or contain stock. 

This species will strike in damp ground, but is not 

Erythrina variegata 

LGPAP Narara 

0,ELp 

commonly used. 

Commonly used, has advantage of having small 

Erythrina fusca 

LGPAP Narara 


thorns. 

Only in damp to marshy ground, not commonly 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

MALVA Burao 

Bgp,Bam 

used. 

Most commonly used living fenceposts. 

Pterocarpus indicus 

LGPAP Nananara 

Bgp.Bam, 


Ornamental / Shade (O) 

Acalypha spp. EUPHO 

TC,KM 

Commonly used in fence lines 

Some Acalypha spp. have red leaved vars. which 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

GUTTI Nanbangura Bam,Fh,KS 

are planted in villages. 

Planted in coastal villages. 

Cerbera odollam 

APOCY 

KB,KP 

The tree is sometimes planted as an ornamental. 

Cordylline terminalis 

LILIA 

LFP 

and/or boundary marker. 

Cordylline species previously had significance as 

Erythrina variegata 

LGPAP Narara 

LFP,ELp 

tribal emblems in some islands. 

Yellow variegated var. planted as ornamental in 

Gardenia spp. 

RUBIA 

KS 

villages. 

Occasionally planted as a scented ornamental. 
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Species Family Bislama Other Uses Notes 

Code Code(s) 


Hibiscus tiliaceus 

MALVA Burao 

Bgp,Bam,Fo 

R,U 

Coloured and variegated varieties are planted for 
village colour. 

Leea tetramera 

LEEAC 

KD 

A purple leaved variety is occasionally planted as 
an ornamental. 

Polyscias spp. 

ARALI 

ELp 

Some forms of some species are planted in village 
hedges as ornamentals. 

Terminalia catappa 

COMBR Natapoa 

ENp,Bgp,Bam 

U 

Often planted as shade trees in villages, leader 
sometimes removed to form parasol-like 
crown. 

Pipturus argenteus URTIC 

Custom Uses (K) 

Custom, Medicine (KM) 

EFw.KM 

Red/ purple vars. planted in villages. 

Acalypha spp. 

EUPHO 


The leaves of some species are used for various 
medicinal preparations. 

Alstonia vitiensis 

APOCY 

Bam 

The latex and leaves of this tree have a number of 

medicinal uses. 

Cerbera odollam 

APOCY 

O.KP 

The latex and leaves have medicinal applications 
in some islands. 

Cordia dichotoma 

BORAG 

Bam,Fo,KG 

The leaves have some medicinal application 
(Pent.,C). 

Ervatamia pandacaqui 

APOCY 


The leaves have medicinal uses. 

Excoecaria agallocha 

EUPHO 

KP 

The latex and leaves have medicinal applications. 

Homolanthus spp. 

EUPHO 

Bam,Fo 

The leaves and latex have medicinal uses. 

Kleinhovia hospita 

STERC Namatal 

Bam,Fo,R 

The leaves have medicinal applications. 

Micromelum minutum 

RUTAC 

U,Fh 

The leaves are crushed to release aromatics for 
clearing the nose for head colds, (Anei). 

Neisosperma oppositifolia 

APOCY 

Bam.ENw 

The latex and leaves have a number of medicinal 
applications. 

Premna corymbosa 

VERBE 

Fo,W 

The leaves have medicinal uses, (Pent.). 

Pterocarpus indicus 

LGPAP Blue water 

Bgp,Bam,Fh 

The red exudate and leaves have medicinal uses, 
(Pent.). 

Spondias dulcis 

ANACA Naus 

EFp 

The aromatic leaves are used for various ailments, 
(Pent. .Banks). 

Custom, Poison (KP) 

Acacia simplex 

LGMIM 

Bam,Fo 

The bark is ground up and added to water as a fish 
poison in some islands. 

Barringtonia asiatica 

LECYT Fish Poison 

Tree 


Seeds are crushed and added to water to poison 
fish. 

Cerbera odollam 

APOCY 

O.KM 

The leaves are used in a preparation for fish 
poison in some islands. 

Excoecaria agallocha 

EUPHO 


Foliage and/or bark ground up and added to water 


to poison fish (BVaL) 
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Species Family Bislama Other Uses Notes 

Code Code(s) 


Custom, Carving / Nalnals (KC) 


Cordia subcordata 

BORAG 

Burao blong 




solwota 

Bgp.Bam 

Pouteria linggensis 

SAPOT 

Comb Tree 

Bam,EFw 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

CASUA 

Oak Tree 

Bam.Fh 


Custom, tAmtams / 

Figures (KA) 


Neonauclea forsteri 

RUBIA 

Bgp.Bam 

Neuburgia corynocarpa 

LOGAN 

Bgp,Bam 

Custom, Flas (Decorations) (KF) 


Adenanthera pavonina 

LGMIM 

Bam 

Codiaeum variegatum 

EUPHO 

KB 

Cordylline terminalis 

LILIA 

KB 

Cycas circinalis 

CYCAD 

KB 

Euodia hortensis 

RUTAC 

KB 

Pangium edule 

FLACO 

C 

Polyscias spp. 

ARALI 

EL,KB 


Custom, Dyes / Paints (KD) 


Astronidium aneityense 

Elaeocarpus angustifolius 

Leca tetramera 

Melastoma 

malabathricum 

Morinda citrifolia 

Pittosporum aneityense 


MELAS 

ELAEO Bam,Fo 

LEEAC O 

MELAS EFw 

RUBIA Yellow Tree EFp/w 
PITTO 


A common sea shore tree used for carving. 
Good for fine carving work, formerly including 
combs, thus Bislama name. 

The hard, dark heartwood is often used for 
nalnals. 


One of the best woods for Tamtams as durable, 
and does not split when struck. 

Reported not to split when dry. 


The bright red seeds are children’s play things, 
and used in necklaces. 

Various leaf colour and shape forms used in 
dancing, also as tribal emblems,in past. 

Various variegated leaf forms are used for 
dancing. 

The leaves are part of the national emblem. 

Various leaf colour and shape forms used in 
dancing, has a strong smell. 

The seeds are widely used to make ankle rattles 
for dancing. 

A number of the commonly cultivated Polyscias 
spp. are used in dancing for their bright yellow 
and variously shaped leaves. 


Juice of leaves used to treat Pandanus leaves to 
make them supple and take up dye (Pent.C) 

The blue fruits are used for impermanent dye in 
some areas. 

The fruits may be used to produce an 
impermanent purple dye or paint. 

Fruits used to make impermanent purple dye in 
past (Pent.C) 

The bark of the roots is used to make yellow and 
reddish yellow dyes. 

Flesh enclosing seeds used to make purple face 
paint (Anei.) 
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CHECK LIST OF SPECIES BY USE CLASS 


Species 

Family Bislama Other Uses 
Code Code(s) 

Notes 

Terminalia littoralis 

COMBR 

ENw 

Red juice of fruits mixed with charcoal to make 
tattoo dye for women, this use in decline 
(BMoL). 

Custom, Scents (KS) 

Cananga odorata 

ANNON Nidingro 

Bam 

Flowers used for personal decoradon and to scent 
oil. 

Calophyllum inophyllum 

GUTTI 

Bam,C 

Flowers used to scent oil, this use in decline. 

Fagraea berterana 

LOGAN 

Bgpfh 

Flowers used to scent oil in past (Anei). 

Gardenia tannaensis 

Santalum 

RUB IA 

0 

Flowers used to scent oil for special occasions, 
this use in decline. 

austro-caledonicum SANTA 

Custom, Resins / Glues (KG) 

TC 

Heartwood grated and added to oil, this use in 
decline (Efat). 

Agathis macrophylla 

Canarium harveyi 

ARAUC Kauri 

TC,C 

Resin burnt for light in past, currendy used for 
canoe caulk. 

var. novo-hebridense 

BURSE Nangai 

ENp 

Resin burnt for light in past, currendy used for 
canoe caulk. 

Cordia dichotoma 

BORAG 

Bam,Fo 

Juice of fruits feels and tastes like paper gum. 

Melicope bonwickii 

RUTAC 

Bam,C 

Resin used to cure meat in past (Pent.C); burned 
for light and insect repellent in past (Pent.C; 
BMoL). 

Pisonia umbellifera 

NYCTA 


Very sticky fruits used to trap birds in past. 


Custom, Boundary marker (KB) 


Acalypha spp. 

EUPHO 


Red and purple leaved variehes are most 
commonly used. 

Cerbera spp. 

APOCY 

KM,KP 

Dark red/purple leaved varieties are used. 

Codiaeum variegatum 

EUPHO 

KF 

Brightly coloured varieues are a common sight in 
hedges. 

Cordylline terminalis 

LILIA 

KF 

Brightly coloured variegated leaf forms are used. 

Cycas circinalis 

CYCAD 

KF 

The leaves are part of the national emblem, and 
have great custom significance. Often found at 
grave sites. 

Euodia hortensis 

EUPHO 

KF 

Bright yellow leaved forms are commonly planted 
in hedges. 

Hibiscus dliaceus 

MALVA Burao 

Bgp,Bam,F 

Yellow variegated and red/purple leaved forms 
are occasionally used. 

Polyscias spp. 

ARALI 

ELp,KF 

Yellow and cut leaf forms are widely planted in 
hedges. 
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Species Family Bislama Other Uses Notes 

Code Code(s) 


Timber, Commercial (TC) 


Agathis macrophylla 

AURAC 

Kauri 

CR 

One of the most valuable timbers. Used for 
furniture & interior finish. Currently exported. 

Antiaris toxicaria 

MORAC 

Milk Tree 


One of main domestic timbers. Used in the 
building industry; some exported as logs. 

Bischofiajavanica 

BISCH 

Nakoka 

Bgp.Fh 

Used in the building and furniture industries. 

Burckella obovata 

Calophyllum 

SAPOT 

Naduledule 

EFp,Bam 

Small quantities reported to have been cut in 

Tafea. 

neo-ebudicum 

GUTTI 

Tamanu 

Bam,C 

Considerable quantities have been cut in Tafea. 
Currently exported. 

Castanospermum australe 

LGPAP 

Bean Tree 

Bgp.Bam 

Used in the building and furniture industries. 
Currently exported. 

Dracontomelon vitiense 
Dysoxylum 

ANACA 

Nakatambol 

EFp,Bam,U 

Used in the furniture industry. 

gaudichaudianum 

MELIA 

Stinkwood 

Bgp,Bam 

Used in the building and furniture industries. 

Dysoxylum aneityensis 

MELIA 

Stinkwood 

Bgp,Bam 

Uses as D. gaudichaudianum. Small quantities cut 
in Tafea. 

Endospermum medullosumEUPHO 

White wood 

C 

One of the main domestic timbers. Used primarily 
in the building industry. Currently exported. 

Garuga floribunda 

BURSE 

Namalaus 

Bgp,Bam 

Small quantities used in building and furniture. 

Hemandia moerenhoutiana HERNA 


C 

Considerable amounts have been cut in Tafea. 
Used in construction industry, and for export. 

Intsia bijuga 

Palaquium neo-ebudicum 
Piliocalyx concinnus 

LGCAE 

SAPOT 

MYRTA 

Natora 

Bgp,Bam 

Small quantities used for furniture, and interior 
finish. Currently exported. 

Suitable for construction and furniture. 

Formerly exported, and used for building and 
furniture. Now less abundant. 

Pometia pinnata 

SAPIN 

Nandao 

EFp.Bam 

Small amounts used for interior finish and 
furniture. 

Pouteria costata 

SAPOT 


Bam 

A number of Pouteria species have been utilised. 

Pouteria linggensis 

SAPOT 

Comb Tree 

Bam,KC 

Small quantities have been used in construction 
and furniture. 

Pterocarpus indicus 

Santalum 

LGPAP 

Blue water 

Bgp.Bam,C 

A valuable timber for interior finish and furniture. 
Currently exported. 

austro-caledonicum 

SANTA 

Sandal wood KS 

The most valuable native timber. Cut mainly for 
export. 

Serianthes ebudarum 

LGMIM 

White Cedar 

Bam 

Used in the building industry. 

Serianthes melanesica 

LGMIM 

White Cedar 

Bam.C 

Uses as S. ebudarum. 

Serianthes vitiensis 

LGMIM 

White Cedar 

Bam 

Uses as S. ebudarum. 

Turrillia lutea 

PROTE 


ENw.Bam 

A fine wood with attractive grain. Formerly cut in 
Tafea. 
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Citronella samoensis (A.Gray) Howard ICACI Fo Tr. 

Claoxylon fallax Muell. Arg. EUPHO Fo Sh./Tr. 

Claoxylon gillisonii Airy Shaw EUPHO Fo Sh. 

Claoxylon psilogyne Airy Shaw EUPHO Bam,Fo Tr. 

Claoxylon taitensis Muell. Arg. EUPHO Bam,Fo Sh./Tr. Pioneer. Taro grows well in its ashes, (Pent,C). 
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Ervatamia pandacaqui (Poir.) Pichon APOCY KM Sh. Pioneer. 

Erythrina fusca Lour. LGPAP 0,LFP Tr. Introduced, naturalised locally on damp and swampy ground. 

Erythrina variegata L. ex Sdckman LGPAP Narara LFP,0 Tr. Widely used for living fenceposts; wood very soft. 

var. variegata Narara 0,LFP Tr. Planted as an ornamental in villages. 

Euodia hortensis J.R. & G. ForsL RUTAC 0,KF,KB Sh. Leaves for body decorations for dancing. 
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Ficus tinctoria Forst. f. MORAC Tr. Strangler. 

Ficus virgata Reinw. MORAC Fo Tr. Strangler. Used for fuel, 

var. sessilis (Burman) Comer MORAC Fo Tr. Strangler. Used for fuel, 

var. virgata MORAC Fo Tr. Strangler. Used for fuel. 
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Gnetum gnemon L. GNETA ENp,ELp,R,W Eo Tr. Nuts, leaves and flowers are eaten in some areas. 

Gnetum cf. latifolium Bl. GNETA ENp,ELp,R Tr. Nuts, leaves and flowers are eaten in some areas.. 

Grewia crenata (J.R.& G. Forst.) Schinz 

& Guillaumin TELIA Bam,Fo R Tr. Pioneer. Small tree. Bam in kitchen, as wood soft; bark for cordage. 

Grewia malococca L. f. TILIA Bam,Fo R Tr. Pioneer. Small tree. Bam in kitchen, as wood soft; bark for cordage. 
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Murraya paniculata (L.) Jack RUTAC U Tr. Strong, hard wood occasionally used for tool handles. 

Mussaenda cylindrocarpa Burck RUBIA Sh. 

Mussaenda raiateensis Moore, J. RUBIA Sh. 

Myristica fatua Houtt. MYRIS Nandai Bam,Fo Tr. Bam in kitchen, as wood susceptible to insects/rot; widely used for 

var. papuana Markgraf Bam,Fo fuel. 
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Weinmannia denhami Seem. CUNON Fh,Bgp,Bam Tr. Wood used for building, and ’hot’ fuel. 

Weinmannia cf. fraxinea Sm. ex. Don, D. CUNON Tr. 
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